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Life sentences , armed forces 
enlisted to combat threat 

MPs urg 
harsher 









Teachers reject 
5 pc offer and 
warn of summer 
of discontent 


By David Heneke, Social 
Services Correspondent 

• Tough legal-action to coun- 
ter what MPs describe as the 
biggest threat fo the stabflity 
of peace time Britain — ■ the 
burgeoning heroin and coc- 
aine trade — was demanded 
yesteray by the all-party 
Commons home affairs com- 
mittee. 

Its report calls for harsher 
penalties for drag traffickers 
than currently given to IRA 
■k terrorists, murderers and child 


■> ¥ i molesters. 

The Prime Minister, Mrs 
Thatcher said yesterday in the 
Commons that the Home Sec- 
retary. Mr Leon Brittan, was 
working on precise proposals 
for legislation ‘‘to seize and 
confiscate the proceeds of drag 
traffickers.” 

The home affairs committee 
wants to bring in the Navy 
and the RAF to survey and 
possibly intercept ships sus- 
pected of bringing in heroin or 
cocaine. 

The report says that life sen- 
tences — equivalent to the 
penalty for premeditated mur- 
der — should be meted out 
for all people convicted of 
drug-trafficking, including for- 
eigners who wonlfl stand trial 
ni Britain rather than being 
deported. Sir Edward Gardner, 
the chairman, wanted the 
death penalty restored. - 

The seizure and forfeiture of 
all assets acquired bv 2 drug 
trafficker itis wife and chil- 
dren if they can be connected, 
in money obtained through 
heroin is also recommended. 
This process would be helped 
by revising the burden of 
proof from the police to the 
defendant in civil proceedings, 
so that even a person acquit- 
ted of drug trafficking would 
still have to provide the police 
with evidence or how they pur- 
chased their houses, boats, 
ears, aircraft, jewellery and 
clothing to prevent their being 
seized. 

The home affairs committee 
also caHs for a change in intcr- 
kguational banking laws to allow 
Tthe police (0 obtain informa- 
lion to stop the “laundering” 
nf money obtained by crime 
from being being transferred 
elsewhere. This would allow : 
banking assets to be seized 
even if they went abroad. 

. On a more mundane level 
the MPs also called for police 


attaches ith diplomatic status 
to be attached to the Washing- 
ton Embassy and to the Con- 
l " sulzte in : Atlanta, plus more 
e cash to persuade Third World 
y countries to eradicate drug 
e crops. 

The . committee also attacks 
3 the softer attitude towards 
j marijuana, and says it must be 
. bracketed with the campaign 
against' heroin -and cocaine 
One committee member. Mr 
r Robin Corbett, Labour MP for 
s Birmingham Erdington, said 
f that those who had argued for 
1 the legalisation of marijuana 
had been proved- wrong be- 
s cause people did progress from 
• ope • drug to another, ** The 
■ equivalent is switching from 
i shandy to whisky,”* he said. 

> Sir Edward. Gardnr,. said the 
I MPs had been heavily infiu- 
; enced and- shaken by their 
visit to the United States. 

' Their report found that an es- 
’ timated 12 million Americans 
regularly use cocaine, with the 
wealthy and successful middle 
classes spending up to $3,000 
each a week to satisfy their 
craving: 

“We fear that unless imme- 
diate and effective action is 
taken . Britain and Europe 
stand to inherit the American 
drug- problem in less than five 
years. We see this as the most 
serious peace-time threat to our 
national weH-bemg," the report 
says “Western society is faced 
by a warlike threat from the , 
hard drugs industry." 

It adds: “A3I those whom 
we consulted in the US made 
no attempt to conceal : their ■ 
anxieties ;abq»t the future; of ' 
drug abuse*: Given that the 
richest nation l oh earth has . 
now mobilised its resources to 
the .maximum -passible extent " 
against the drug traffickers, 
we found it frightening to be - 
told that they aimed to do no 
more than ‘ hoM the line.* and 
never claimed to be able to 1 
intercep tmore than 10 per ] 
cent of the drugs sent to the 1 
US Borders.” 1 

Sir Edward and Miss Janet 
Fookes, a Conservative* mem- y 
her of the committee, placed < 
great store on the seizing of 1 
assets to provide, funds for 1 
governments to build up their l 
policing of the drug trade. e 
Miss Fookes said she hoped i 
that seizures would make polio-. .1 
ing “self-funding,” while Sir 3 
Edward said that in the s 
United Stated the confiscated 
Torn to back page, cot 7 b 


ROYAL DESCENT : a member of the Red Devils, the 
Parachute Regiment’s sky-diving team (above) lands at 
Kensington Palace where the Prince of Wales and Prince 
William (right) met team members who are bundling a 
£500,000 appeal for new plane. Pictures by Martin Argles | 

S. Africa admits army 
units still inside Angola 


From Patrick Laurence 

in Johannesburg . _ 

The chief of the South Afri- 
can Defence. Force, General 
Coostand VHjoen, . admitted 
publicly . yesterday that . South. 
African soldiers were sfiM : fn 
Angola, . more- than- a month- 
after thfey were officially air 
withdrawn. General Viljotar 
added that the defence force- 
had lost contact with “an 
•element " inside Angola. • 

General VHjoen’s admission 
came ' after Angola, had 
reported that its armed forces, 
had intercepted a South Afri- 
can commando unit as it was 
| preparing to- sabotage a. 
refinery In the oil-rich enclave ' 
of Cabinda. 

Two South African soldiers 
were killed and .-a third was 
captured in a dash, near the 
Malongo oil complex, an Ango- 
lan communique .said. The 
South African unit was • 
equipped with short wave 
radios, .walkie-talkies, guns 
.with silencers, contact mines 
and fire bombs, the Angolan 
statement added. 

The oil complex is operated 
by the American company, Ca- 


binda Gulf .QiL. If proved. 
South African involvement in 
sabotage operations in Cabinda 
could have serious implications- 
for Pretoria's relatively cor- 


SENATOR Richard Lngar 
(above), the Republican 
chairman ■ of ‘ the Senate 
foreign, relations committee, 
who yesterday confirmed his 
wnimgpess ‘ to consider 
Immediate economic sanctions 
against South Africa’s apar- 
theid regime. 

'Report, page 10 


. dial relations with tlie Reagan 
1 Administration. ' 

1 . The Angolan statement im- 
5 Plied that the reported clash 
• between its security forces and 
the South African -commandos 
showed; -tlrat- South- Africa’s 
weU publicised, complete- with- 
drawal was a ^propaganda exer- 
cise. "Now new adventures of 
war are being attempted in -the 
north of our country,? the An- 
golans said. South. African 
troops invaded and occupied 
parts of southern Angola in 
December, 1985. 

General VUjoen did not com- 
ment on th6 Angolan accusa- 
tions in his statement- Before 
he acknowledged that “small 
elements” of the Defence 
Force were involved in intelli- 
gence-gathering operations 
north and south of the Ango- 
lan capital, Luanda, a defence 
force spokesman had, however, 
twice denied the Angolan 
allegations. 

General Viljoen defined the 
role of SADF ** elements " in 
Angola as one of gathering in- 
formation about Angola-based 
African National Congress; 
Swapo and “Russian surro- 
Tnru -to baek page. col. 4 


Double blow to Hindley parole 


Ry Malcolm Dean 

The Moors murderer Myra 
Hindley will not be released 
tin- at least five years and Ian 
Brady, her partner in the 
crime, for at least 10 following 
first formal review of their 
We sentences by the Parole 
Board. 

But in announcing the 
hoard’s decision to. review 
1 heir cases again in 1990 and 
1995. Mr Leon Brittan. stressed 
jislcrday tluit no one should 
.-(.Nsume tlwt either would be 
released then, supposing that 
the board made such a 
recommendation. 

In a written Commons an- 
swer tn Mr Mark Carlisle. Con- 
servative MP for Warrington 
South, the Home Secretary 
said : "I would: repeat that the 
reviews then of these cases 
does not mean either that the 
periods of detention necessary 
to meet the requirements nf 
retribution and deterrence will 
have been - completed or are 
near completion or that the . 
Parole Board will recommend 
release of either prisoner, or 


that the Home Secretary would 
necessarily accept a recommen- 
dation if it was made.” 

A Home Secretary has no 
discretion to reverse a board's 
refusal of parole. 

Life sentence's were imposed 
on the couple 19 years ago for 
the sexual assault, torture, and 
murder of three children. 
Brady has indicated that he 
does not want release. 



Hindley (left) and Brady 


Only one prisoner, John 
Straffey, at present has been 
inside for more .than 30 con- 
secutive years. 

Hindley, who wants parole, 
succeeded at the -first of the 
three-stage ■ review procedure 
in persuading the local review 
committee of the prison where 
she is being held — Cookham 
Wood. Rochester, Kent — to 
recommend her release. 

If this recommendation had 
not been rejected by the Pa- 
role Board it would undoubt- 
edly have been by the Home 
Secretary, who ■ introduced 
tougher parole procedures in' 
19S& ... 

The four-member panel 
which took the - decision in- 
cluded the Parole . Board chair- 
man^ . Lord Windlesham, • a' 
High Court judge, and - a 
psychiatrist' ■ 

The only surprise- was - the 
period -which the board set for 
HincQoy-R next review. -Unlike’ 
determinate sentences .which 
have to be reviewed by the 
board every year, life ' sen- 
tences ’ are open-ended. 


Syrians ‘losing grip’ 
on Palestinian allies 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 

Powell 
bill saved 

MR Enoch Howell's: bill to_ 

■ outlaws rpe rim enty dfrTtoihan 
embryos was resurrected in 
the Commons yesterday. Back 
page. 

; Fund favoured 

STEELWORKERS voted by 
7-1 to maintain their union's • 
.political fund. Page 2. • • 

inquiry pledge 

THE inquiry into the Brad- 
ford Football Club fire 
opened with a promise that 
there would be no “white- 
wash or witchhunt. Page 4. 

Pentagon fiddles 

THE General Dynamics con- 
troversy grabbed the head- 
lines but 47- out of 100 US 
defence contractors ■ are 
under investigation for fid- 
dling Pentagon contracts. 
Page 15. _ 

Modern masters 

THE cricket captains of 
modern time who have made 
their mark on the game are 
examined by Mike Brearley 
in the third extract from. The 
Art of Captaincy. -Page. 25. 


By Seamus Milne 
Talks aimed at ending the 
; teachers' pay dispute broke 
, down last night after union of- 
ficials had unanimously 
. rejected a proposal from local 
1 authority employers to go to 
arbitration. 

After the meeting, Mr Fred 
Jarvis, general secretary of the 
National Union of Teachers, 
warned of “ a very . hot and 
! discontented summer ahead” 
and promised further indus- 
trial action” not only this 
term but also for later” He 
added that- the local authority 
employers were not responsible 
for- the ■ imasse. The Govern- 
ment was to blame. 

Mr PhiMp merrifale, who led 
the employers' ride in the ne- 
gotiations — held under the 

Letters, page 14 

auspices of the Burnham com- 
mittee in London ■ — described 
the outcome as “ very sad.” No 
date for any further meeting 
has been fixed. ' 

The arbitration proposal 
came late in the day of pro- 
tracted negotiations! Earlier, 
the employers had increased 
their existing pay offer from 4 
to 5 per cent But at almost 2 
per cent below the rate of in- 
flation, union officials- rejected 
the deal without even with- 
drawing for consultation. 

Sir Keith Joseph last night- 
issued a statement asking 
teachers to think again about 
their position and the - damage 
they were doing to their pupils 
and their profession by their 
action. 'He repeated hfs offer 
that there could be more 
money next year, saying he 
was disappointed that be teach- < 
ers were not even prepared at ] 
present to discuss the possibil- ; 
ity of improved career and i 
promotion prospects. 

“The teachers’ leaders know : 
.that this is the only sensible 1 
way forward. The Government | 
is making strenuous efforts" to 1 
improve -standards - in • our < 


schools but some teachers 
seem - determined to continue 
to hurt the eduation of our 
children, to punish parents and 
to increase the pressures on 
their, colleagues ”. 

Mr Menidale, who repre- 
sents the Tory-dominated Asso- 
ciation of County Councils on 
.the .Burnham panel, said later 
that the 5 per cent offer rep- 
resented the local authorities 
capacity to pay. Any further 
increase would threaten teach- 
ers* jobs. But Mr Jarvis held 
out the hope that when the 
new ACC meets in June, with 
a changed political balance as 
a result of the recent county 
council elections, attitudes 
might shift. 

Mr Jarvis earlier described 
the 5 per cent offer as 
“ totally inadequate and a 
waste of time.” Mr Fred 
Smithies, general secretary of 
the National Association nf 
Schoolmasters/Union or 

Women Teachers, called it 
** insulting.” 

The teachers are seeking an 
increase of about 12! per cent 
to make up for lost ground 
and the local authorities had 
been expected to come up with 
a higher figure at yesterdav’s 
meeting. 

This week's initiative by Sir 
Keith, promising more govern- 
ment cash for the teachers 
next year if they agree to new 
contractual obligations by the 
autumn, failed to soften the 
unions’ stand. They argue that 
this year's pay deal must be 
kept separate from any negoti- 
ations over next rear's 
settlement 


Soundings among shire county 
education authorities in Eng- 
land and Wales had produced 
assurances that most can 
afford only 4 to 5 per cent. 
But teachers’ union representa- 
tives remain sceptical, and say 
that these estimates were 
given by finance officers 
rather than the newly elected 
council administrations. 


By our Education Staff 

. Sir Keith Joseph, the Educa- 
tion Secretary, yesterday res- 
pohdbd to a government school 
inspectors’ report detailing the 
deteriorating conditions of 
schools by suggesting that 
eucation authorities could 
spend more money on repairs 
and maintenance if they saved 
on caretaking and cleaning. 

The report, the most forth- 
right condemnation yet from 
an official source of the ef- 
fects of the Government’s pub- 
lic spending cuts, said nothing 
had been done to ■ improve 
buildings for four years. 
Repairs would soon be 
impossible.- 

i( In his reply. Sir Keith said : 

| “ If costs can be contained and 
I savings made elsewhere — for 


example in caretaking and 
cleaning where the Audit Com- 
mission report that savings 
were feasible — there should 
be scope in the current finan- 
cial year for some improve- 
ment in expenditure per pupil 
in many authorities both on 
the provision of books and on 
repairs and maintenance.” 

He added: “An excessive 
pay settlement for teachers 
would once again put this Im- 
provement at risk.” 

.Mr Fred Jarvis, general sec- 
retary. of the National Union 
of Teachers, said the underly- 
ing message of the report was 
that education needed more 
money than is now received 
and much much more than it 
“^vould be getting when rate- 
capping takes effect. 

Full report, page 3 


From David Hjbrst 
in Beirut 

As Palestinian guerrillas in 
the Beirut refugee camps yes- 
terday kept up a desperate 
resistance against the Shi’ite 
onslaught, their comrades' in 
the Dnize-controlled hills 
above .the city, unleashed more 
heavy bombardment of Shi'ite 
residential districts. 

The attacks' from the hills 
raise ' . the 1 question. whether 
Syria, behind the Shi’ite mili- 

Shrils explode near mourners, 
page 10 - ' 

’tia, Aina], 1 in its ’ campaign to 
■crush- the PLO chairman, 
Yasser Arafat’s ■ “ conspiracy ” 
fence and for all, is losing con- 
trol of its own anti-Arafat, Pal- 
estinian allies. 

• Aanal’s claim, on Wednesday 
night, that, the two camps of 
Sabra and Chatilla had “ com- 
pletely*” fallen once again 


proved to be premature. The 
Palestinians were still holding 
out yesterday in substantial 
pockets during a fourth day of 
fierce, house-to-house fighting ■ 
in tlie- body-strewn streets 
around their strongholds. 

Police ' said 33 people were 
killed and • 193. wounded yester- 
day, raising the toll in fighting 
since .Sunday to at least 188 
killed and about 1,000 
wounded. .Bui officials -on both 
sides and the Red Cross said 
that dozens. of uncounted bo-, 
ies still were lying in the 
camps. .... 

A Palestinian spokesman 
said : “ They’re pulverising the 
cainps, • houke by house, with 
heavy artillery and tanir can. 
non. They, won’t • let the Red 
Cross in." 

Jn pesterday’s artillery bom- 
bardments from the hills , Pal- 
estinian gunners of. the pro- 
Syrian Salvation Front hit- 
Tarn to back page, coL 7 
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“Your wife isn't having an 
affair — she's' at the Conser- 
vative women's conference’. 


ChUd poverty study fuels US cuts row inside 


j-'roro Michael- White 
in Wasfiintim 

Almost one American in 
child in every four lives in a 
fa mile whose income is below 
1 he official poverty line — 
$10,178 a year for a family of 
four. . according to a 
Congressionsl study. Support- 
ers and critics of one study 
hope that it will rekindle in- 
terest in the problem: of pov- 
erty in the S. 

The report comes as the 
House is engaged in a 
battle with ongress about the 
IHSfi budget. It will . fuel 
charges that the Administra- 
tion's obsession with cutting 
social programmes to protect 
the Pentagon's budget makes a 
mockers* of President’s 
Reagan’s declared support for 
American family life, any of 


the proposed cuts have since 
been restored by Congress. 

; According ' to the study, 
based on cnesus date drawn up 
by the Congressional Research 
Service and the ongCresslonal 
Budget Office, about 13.8 mil- 
- lion child res, or 222 per cent 
of youngsters under 18, are 
poor — a 50 per cent increase 
in child poverty since the 
height of the Johnsonian Great 
Society programmes of the 
mid-sixties. Only 26.8 per . cent 
of the: American' people are 
' children, but children 'make up 
S9-2 per cent of the country's 
poor. 

These figures confirm that 
many academies and. politicians 
have been , sayinu for some- 
time that while povertv 
among the ' ekieriv -has been 
halved or more by inflation- 


proofed' pensions and- free 
health provision,. . poverty 

among families has worsened. 
If you are a child of. an un- 
married mother, without work 
and without a decent educa- 
tion.. . your chances . of bring 
poor for several years 'at least 
are greatly increased. Bring 
black or Hispanic further adds 
to that likelihood. 


The 670-page report says 
that 46.7 per cent of- -blade 
children, 38 3. per cent of H3s- 
panics and' 55 .S per cent of 
Children in families -headed by 
woman - — a category which 
has mroe than doubled in- the 
past 20 years ■ — are poor. For 
white families, the figure is 17. 
per- cent although it is sug- 
gested that white poverty is 
less long-lived. ■ 

liberals .atnL .conservatives.. 


f .were already ' quarrelling yes- 
r terday about the meaning of 
. the statistics for one ..of the 
..world’s richest societies, after 
four years of. a. presidency- 
which has systematically redis- 
tributed wealth in favour of 
the’ better-off and ' which is 
now seeking ' to . cut still fur- 
ther its 'social programmes and 
make its welfare recipients 
[work for their ** hand-outs.” 
Three . Democratic congress- 
men, led by New York’s senior 
senator, Daniel- Patrick Moyni- 
han. are proposing legislation 
which . would provide index- 
jinked benefits, and aimimm 
.levels at an initial cost of 35 
billion a year. But they have 
insufficient support to make 
much headway yet 
. Mr Charles Murray, author 
of the controversial book, Lcs- 
. ing. Ground, argues ihat mar- 


ginal increases in the rates of 
benefit are-* 4 irrelevant ” to the 
problem. Only radical solutions 
< which are not even being con- 
templated) might affect the 
growth of what is called “the 
feminisation of poverty.” This 
phrase refers to single women 
with children, especially those 
keeping - illegitimate children 
— around 20 per cent of the^ 
national - total. If. there was 
abolutely no official support 
for illegitimate children, Mr 
Murray argues, the result 
would fewer poor children by 
virtue of greater contraception, 
abortion, adoption and “ shot- 
gun ” weddings. 

Meanwhile, official statistics 
rerealed recently that the neo- 
natal death rate between 2S 
days and one year has risen 
from 3.6 'per cent to 3B per 
cent ... 
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Leaders predict a nnai 


union ‘yes’ in enforced ballots 


Steel workers 
vote to retain 
Dolitical fund 
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Questions 
on four 
‘sharp 
shock’ 
centres 


QC says Asians set out 
to storm racialist ‘fount’ 






Jy Patrick Wintonr, 
jbour Staff 

A seven to one vote by steel 
workers to retain their politi- 
cal fund led jubilant union 
leaders yesterday to predict 
that all 40 unions required to 
ballot on their political funds 
retention will deliver a "yes" 
vote. 

The Iron and Steel Trades 
Confederation announced yes- 
terday that in a 67.6 per cent 
turnout 28,683 — 86.7 per cent 
of those voting — wanted the 
union's fund retained with 
4,404 — 133 per cent — fa- 
vouring dissolution. 

Mr Roy Evans, the ISTC 
general secretary, said it was a 
proud day for the union and 
claimed that the campaign had Roy Evans — poll streng- 
strengthened political aware- thened political awareness 
ness among his members. 

The ballot, held over the The latest figures show that 
past fortnight, was conducted in 1983 only 4,000 of the 
through a mixture of work 44,000 members entitled to pay 
place and postal ballots. Only the £1.59 a year political levy 
8 per cent voted by post had chosen to contract out 

Mr Graham Alto. secret^ 
S, to tEUmd S ° £ the tode unions polifaral 

JS «« M& s! 

of its political fund Dallots, been conducting its campaign 
which are required under the j anuar y i relying on a 

Trades Union Act 19S4. corps of union activists to 

The general print union, bring out the vote. 

Ef^tftaSSS “t Allen predicted that all 

Work™* SSiJ & “ the 

ZttmSSrn reaflt A applied by the other 

branch ballot will be held on UiU0DS ' 

June 6. , „ At the outset of the ISTC 

The National Communication ballot the Social Democratic 
Union, formerly the Post Party took ont advertisements 
Office Engineering Union, in steel town newspapers de- 
comp! etes its work, place bal- po uncing the ballot as 
loting today but no result is u Labour’s levy." 
expected until late June. .... , • , 

The ISTC ballot revealed its The ISTCs political fund 
battering by steel works do- has been very dose to deficit 
sures. just over 48,000 ballot in recent years, due to its high 
papers were sent out, even affili ation to the Labour Party, 
though the union affiliates to In 1983 the union’s political 
the Labour Party on a figure fund balance at the beginning 
of 70.000. In its 1983 report to of the year was only £125. The 
the G ov e rn ment's certification union received £63,000 income, 
officer the union dahned a in that year for its political 
membership of 90,000. fund. 


By aiTA»n BaOantyne 
A series of parliamentary 

S iesttous was tabled to the 
osne Office yesterday on two 
allegations of staff mistreat- 
ment of inmates at four of the 
18 detention centres which op- 
erate the Government's “short 
sharp shock” regime for youtiis 
under 2L 

Send detention centre- m 
Surrey, one of the first centres 
is the country to carry out the 
regime before it was intro- 
duced to all 18 centres in Eng- 
land and Wales on March 6 is 
one of the four centres con- 
cerned. The other three are 
Usk in Gwent, Werrington in 
Stoke, and Blantyre in Sent 
Mr Gerald Bermmgfaam, Lap 
boor MP for St Helens South, 
has asked the Home Office if 
it has received any reports of 
mistreatment of inmates at the 
fbur centres. He bas also asked 
for preWndnary results of an 
investigation into allegations of 
staff misconduct at a fifth, cen- 
tre, Aldington in Kent 
Last month the Guardian 
disclosed that police are inves- 
tigating allegations that in- 
mates have been slapped and 
punched by some prison offi- 
cers on reception at Aldington. 
The allegations came from pro- 
bation officers dealing with in- 
mates there. 

Mr Harry Fletcher, assistant 
general secretary of the 
National Association of Proba- 
tion Officers, said yesterday 
that in the last few weeks the 
association had received a 
number of further allegations 
of staff misconduct from a 
range of detention centres. In 
addition, ft had received fur- 
ther allegations of staff miscon- 
duct at Aldington. These con- 
cerned Incidents said to have 
taken place at the end of 
April. 

The Home Office has consis- 
tently said that the allegations 
of misconduct at Aldington 
date from before introduction 
of the * short sharp shock” 
regime on March 6. 

In one of the allegations of 
incidents at the end of April 
Mr Fletcher said that a boy 
had been hit by staff during 
his first day at the centre. The 
boy alleged that this had oc- 
curred after staff had given 
him ■* an impossible task”- 




IN BRIEF 


Finns let 
fans leave 

NEARLY all the 98 England 
football fans arrested during 
disturbances before and after 
Wednesday’s 1-1 draw with 
Finland were released yester- 
day. writes Donald Fields from 
Helsinki. 

Police in Helsinki were pre- 
paring to charge two or three 
with minor assaults, and in an 
unrelated incident an English- 
man was fined for shoplifting. 
Four more are suspected of 
robbing a purser’s office, while 
travelling by boat from 
Sweden. 

Windows were smashed, a 
police inspector was hit by a 
stone, and a flick knife and 
"as bomb were picked up dur- 
ing three scuffles near the 
ground, but there was little of 
the type of hooliganism which 
has tainted British soccer else- 
where in Europe. One Finnish 
eyewitness claimed that many 
innocent bystanders had been 
detained. 

Man with dummy 
gun arrested 

A MAN with an imitation gun 
and hand grenade was arrested 
veslerday outside a community 
centre in Wolverhampton min- 
utes before a visit by the Prin- 
cess of Wales. 

Thousands of people were 
gathering outside the Crypt 
Community Centre when Juan 
James, aged 41, was spotted, 
and police alerted, said the 
West Midlands chief constable, 
Mr Geoffrey Dear. Mr James, 
from nearby Wednesfield — 
said to be an eccentric — was 
released later. 

750 Americans 
for cruise base 

RESIDENTS living near the 
proposed cruise missile base at 
Moleswortb, Cambridgeshire, 
have been told that 750 Ameri- , 
can personnel wfll man the 
base when it becomes opera- 1 
tional in 1988. 

The figures were revealed at 
a public meeting staged on 1 
Wednesday night V the Minis- 
try of Defence, the Govern- 
ment’s Property Services 
Agency, and local authorities. 
Most of the personnel will be 
housed at the nearby cruise 
support base at USAF 
Alconbuxy. 

Too much spent 
by postal union 

THE Union of Communication 
Workers, representing 190,000 
post and telephone workers, 
overspent by £500,000 last 
year, union officials disclosed 
yesterday. 

But an attempt at the 
union’s conference at Bourne- 
mouth to censure its executive 
council for its handling of the 
union’s financial affairs was 

overwhelmingly defeated. 


NCB is warned to stay 
withm closure agreement 


By John Ardill, -• 

Labour Correspondent 

The British' Association of 
Colliery Management wanted 
the National Coal Board yes- 
terday Hat it must stay within 
agreed consultation procedures 
for the closure of pits. 

The warning came freon the 
president, Mr David Patterson, 
as leaders of the deputies 
union Nacods met the Energy 
Secretary, Mr Peter Walker, 
over their claim that the board 
is bypassing the review 
procedure. 

Nacods is applying an over- 
time ban and demanding that 
the board withdraw a state- 
ment on the closure of pits 
damaged during the strike, and 
undertakes to honour the 
review procedure. 

The Nacods president Mr 
Ken Sampey. described the 
two-hour meeting with Mr 
Walker as “ very useful.’’ 

He said they had asked Mr 
Walker to “ use his good 
graces as the employer of the 
coal board" to tell the board 
that the - union was available 
for talks if it withdrew its 
statement and honoured last 
October’s agr e e me nt on im- 


proving’ the colliery review 
procedure. 

He said Mr Walker had not 
asked the union to suspend its 
action while talks took place, 
and it had no plans to do so. 
The overtime ban was solid: 
“members are backing the ex- 
ecutive to the hilt." 

Mr Patterson told the BACM 
conference in Scarborough that 
unilateral action by the board 
at- pits under closure threat 
would undermine the efforts; 
of managers to restore rela- 
tionships m the industry. 1 

To regain the trust de- 
stroyed during the miners j 
strike, the board must demon-, 
strate “that they are not in! 
the business of butchery.” ! 

Has members were trying to , 
rebuild bridges and. this task 
“must exclude any vindictive- ' 
ness,” he said. The reaction of; 
management — and all other; 
parties — should be firm and 
fair hut not punitive. 

He added: “Of course, a 
number of collieries may 
require to be considered for 
closure — but only after use 
of the proper procedures. 
Whatever retrenchment takes 
place must be sensible and not 
excessive,"- 


By David Bose 

A- group of 50 Asians who 
attacked 'a public house in 
Newham, east London, with 
bottles, poles and batons 
regarded it as a “fount" of 
violent racial hostility, prose- 
cuting counsel told an Ola Bai- 
ley jury yesterday. 

Opening the case against 
seven Asians and three whites, 
who all deny charges arising 
from incidents on April 7, 
1984, Mr Michael Kalitaher, 
QC, said that the attack on the 
Duke of Edinburgh in Green 
Street, was the culmination of 
a violent series of incidents 
lasting most of the day. 

Mr KalUsher said that the 
incidents began when a group 
of white youths entered a 
Wimpy bar where 12 Asians— 
including three of these defen- 
dants— were sitting and began 
to behave in “an unattractive 
way " to one of the waitresses, 
who was friendly with the 
Asians, 

“They were offensive and 
familiar to her and generally 
misbehaved. The A si a ns were 
upset and got up and left” 

Soon after, witnesses heard 
the sounds of fi g h t in g on tile 
pavement outside the Wimpy 
bar. A group of was 

seen attacking a white youth. 

No charges arose from this 
attack, Mr KalUsher and 
later a group of five or six 
whites entered the Wimpy bar 
looking for the A«n'«n.q who 
had been responsible. 

At about 3.15 pm witnesses 
would say they heard more 
shouting from the vicinity of 
the Wimpy bar and saw a car 
driving round and round a 
nearby roundabout 

Mr Kallisher said: “It was 
full of Asians shouting to 
people in the street: *We are 
going to get you, you fucking 
white pigs,* and this was dfreo- 
ted at people outside the Duke 
of Edinburgh." 

Minutes later Scott, the 
brother of Stuart Young, a 
white defendant, was stopped 
by 10 or 15 Asians. 

The Asians punched ana 
kicked Mm and set about frbn 
with a mfl&r crate. Mr KaHisher 
said: “His fare was covered 
in blood and he was dazed and 
confused.” 

At about this time, a «i»n 
with a cut face went into the 
I local branch of Tesco and 
bought a daw hammer, accom- 
panied by a ghft who tried to 
dissuade him. 

Mr KalMsher west on: “It 
seemed that the man had been 
subjected to some violence and 
was aiming himself for 
revenge.” 

There followed a series of 
“very nasty attacks" carried 
out by this man and two ac- 
complices with the hammer, it 
was alleged, all i*nn<.fo»d from 
a silver Ford Granada. 

Identities of those allegedly 
responsible could not be dis- 
posed as they wall be the sub- 
ject WHa later pare, counsel 
:safl& . 

. He wqnt oh; “These attacks 
'became known in - the 
neighbourhood to : fixe Aslan 
youths, and formed the back- 
ground, and . pee&aps the 
reason for what happened 
shortly afterwards.” 

The first attack was on a 
boy age d 16. The whites bun- 
dled him into the cat" and hit 
him on the head with the ham-, 
mer, Mr KaHiser said. He . 
avoided serious injury* only by 
escaping from the car while it' 
was moving. 

At about 5.10 pm, another 
boy was abducted after being : 
bit on tiie head from behind 
with the hammer. He was 


* - * 9 - 



David McKie 


■ A '“ruthless and ^violent I w7TlOT {Yfiff 
raid on a building society was| ▼? JLIUrl; VIU 
failed by the “courage and d e- 
termination' of -a most extraor- 
dtiary kind" by members of 
the public -and police, an Old 
Bailey judge heard yesterday. 

Mr John Nutting,, prosecut- 
ing, told Mr Justice Otton that 
the two robbers were chased 
and arrested despite one jof 
them, Christopher Hague, agedl - 

35,flhng an automaticpistoL I tftWPt 

The judge gaoled Hague, of I 


prefer to 


Six in court ; Clockwise from top left Amjad AH, Jothi 
Bajappan, Bahadur Khan, Attar Chaudri, Mohammed 
Hanif, Zafar Shan. 

fragged into the car, where he pushed aside.” 
nuTfnrther assatdted with the There followed what Mr 
ireapon, and taken to Wan- Kallish er called the climax to 
lead Flats where he was the mounting spiral of inter- 
Imnped in a ditch. The attacks racial violence that day — _ a 
i nly ceased when the whites “battle” outside the pub in- 
rare disturbed by a passer-by. voiving the throwing of bricks, 
Meanwhile, a Mercedes car bottles, stones, batons, iron 
>arrying three Asians was set bars, tools 
m by a group allegedly from The seven Aslans, who deny 
he Duke of Edinburgh. Its charges Including criminal 
windows were broken in the damage, affray, conspiracy, to 
ittack. The three white defen- commit criminal damage and 
lants are said to have taken possessing offensive weapons 
>art in this attack. are Mohammed Hanif, aged 18, 

•My KMH-dier mM that Stuart Bahadur Kahn, aged, . 22, Zafa. 
rate later boasted that he Kahn, aged 18, Barreto Kasim, 


dragged into the car, where he 
wasfnrther assaulted with the 
weapon, and taken to Wan- 
stead Flats where he was 
dumped in a ditch. The attacks 
only ceased when the whites 
were disturbed by a passer-by. 

Meanwhile, a Mercedes car 
carrying three Asians was set 
on by a group allegedly from 
the Duke tit Edinburgh. Its 
windows were broken in the 
attack. The three white defen- 
dants are said to have taken 
part in this attack. 

Mr Eaffisher said that Stuart 
ramm later boasted that he 
Mwy had a go ” at the Asians 
wwlhad attacked his brother. 

.forecast “ repercussions ” at 
the pub later on. 

Counsel went on : “It is 
qifite dear that a number of 
Asian youths regarded file 
Duke of Edinburgh as some- 
how- the fount of fiie hostility 
to which they had been sub- 
jected to that day. 

A ' group was organised to 
attack the pub. By 6 pm a 
band of 5ff«trong was seen 
mar ch in g four abreast towards 
it 

One police officer “ saw 
youths dropping bottles, metal 
bars and other similar items. 
He saw batons, tools, and a 
brick being carried. When he 
tried to stop them be was 


Hie three whites are Boy 
Lellow, aged 26, Robert 
Lellow, aged 21, and Stuart 
Young, aged 21, of whom all 
are charged with common as- 
sault and die Lellow brothers 
also with affray. 

Parvais Kahn, was not in: 
court yesterday. I 

He left the dock on Wednes- 1 
day with two black eyes and a | 
badly swollen face zor treat- 
ment in hospital, after allega- 
tions that he had been beaten 
up by prison officers during 
the lunch adjournment for air 
legedly refusing to eat a pork 
pie. 

The trial continues. 


British School of Motoring ‘made 
a scapegoat’ by TVj programme 


Fleeing Tamils seek 
refugee status in UK 


By Paul Keel 

Leaders of the Tamil com- 
munity in Britain appealed to 
the Home Office yesterday to 
grant refugee status to Tamils 
Seeing to Britain to escape the 
current wave of communal vio- 
lence in Sri Lanka. 

Their plea was made as im- 
migration officials at Heathrow 
began assessing the position of 
150 Tamils who flew into the 
airport on Wednesday night, 
the largest number to have ar- 
rived since renewed trouble on 
the island. 

A Home Office official said 
yesterday that some had al- 
ready been given temporary 
admission while their claim to 
remain was being considered. 
The others were being held 
pending further questions 
about their circumstances. 


The Government’s policy on 
the sudden arrival of Tamils 
over the past three weeks is to 
consider individual cases on 
their merits, said the Home 
Office. 

The Home Office disclosed 
last weekend that between 
July 1983 and last December, 
700 applications for asylum 
had been received from Tam- 
ils. Four hundred and fifty 
were oustanding, 170 had been 
refused but given temporary 
admission, 28 had been given 
exceptional leave to remain, 

Mr Sinnappu TWaharniringHam, 
rfiamryan of the T amil Action 
Committee In London, argued 
yesterday fiat all the 
Tamils arriving in Britain 
were virtual refugees because 
they had been driven out of 
their homes by the violence., 


By Dennis Barker 

The British School of Motor- 
ing, amid the taunts and jibes 
of its critics and ex-employees 
who infiltrated its press con- 
ference, yesterday claimed that 
the Breakfast Time programme 
—containing criticisms that 
BSM instructors were not suf- 
ficiently qualified — had made 
the school a “scapegoat” for 
conditions in the driving in- 
struction for which the Depart- 
ment of Transport was 
responsible. 

Mr Anthony Jacobs, BSM 
chairman, who called the pro- 
gramme broadcast yesterday 
morning “ extremely damag- 


ing” and said Chat the BSM 
was taking legal advice, added 
that he would like to see an 
end to the present training 
system and thought the indus- 
try as a whole would welcome 
it 

“Make every instructor in 
the industry ga through a 
training school," said Mr Ja- 
cobs. At present, apart from 
BSM, there were only one or 
two very small training schools 
for driving instructors 

The Breakfast Time pro- 
gramme contained allegations, 
based on Interviews with over 
100 ex-employees of BSM, that 
the school — the largest in 


Britain, with 1,500 instructors 
and 10,000 lessons a day at 
about £10 each — employed 
too may trainees. 

Ex-employees said that after 
taking the BSSTs four-and-a- 
half-day course they were told 
not on any account to let pu- 
pils know that they were train- 
ees. It was also alleged that 
the SM had broken regula- 
tions that a qualified instruc- 
tor must be in the had; of a 
car for at least one out of five 
lessons taken by a trainee 

Mr Jacobs called a press 
conference to complain that 
the BBC had treated the com- 
pany unfairly. 


The judge gaoled Hague, of 
Bayes, Middlesex; tor .15 years 

.1 Marek . Raczynstd, aged 24, 
of -Uxbridge, Middlesex, for 10 
years after both’ men had 
pleaded guilty to the- robbery 
and to wounding with intent to 
resist lawful apprehen si on. -> 

Hague also admitted having 
an automatic pistol. wttK intent 
to endanger life and possessing 
the fireanri whilst proWbited. 
Beth farther admitted using an 
automatic pistol with Intent to 
resist their lawful arrest or de- 
tention, and using a separate 
automatic pistol tor the same 
purpose. 

In addition, both men admit- 
ted 1 escaping frtaa custody 
three . days later, and an as- 
sault causing harm on the 
same' day. 

Mr Justice Otton said it was 
only godd fortune that no one 
had - been killed or - maimed. 
“This . level of violence cannot 
be tolerated in a. sophisticated 
society, especially when police 
are unarmed and expected to 
come face to face with desper- 
ate thugs such as you,” he 
said. 

The Judge made a .number 
of awards to members of the 
public who attempted to appre- 
hend the robbers or who -came 
to the assistance of police. - 

Mr George Davey, aged 30, 
of Stanmore, Middlesex; who 
fought the robbers when they 
attempted to escape with some 
£13,000 from the Abbey 
National in Stanmore on Octo- 
ber 1 last year, and who was 
shot in the thigh by Hague, 
was awarded £500. 

Mr Terry Tompkins, aged 26, 
was awarded £350 and Mrs Jo- 
anne Wakefield-Smith, aged 50. 
of Bushey Heath, who wrestled 
a pistol from Haeues hand 
while be fought police on fire 
ground, received £200. ! - 

Three other people who took 
part in the chase, Mr Peter 
Oliver, aged 26, Mr Hugh 
Doherty, aged 70 -and Mr Ray- 
mond Saunders, aged 39, were 
each awarded fjpO,. , . .... 

The judge *. said th at PC 
Stephen Hozswood. aged 20, 
and PC Stephen Jones, aged 
26, who were repeatedly shot 
at before they were able to 
arrest the robbers, did not 
qualify for any monetary 
award. But he recommended in 
the * strongest terms” that 
their outstanding b r aver y be 
entered on tsedr'. service 
records. 

The day after, their arrest, 
both men were in the cells in 
Hm*row police station when 
Raczynski asked to go - to a 
separate cell. When a police 
sergeant opened the cell door 
Raczynski attacked hwn said 
Mr Nutting. 

“ Raczynski hit him in the 
face and both he and Hague 
began punching the officer. 
Hague got a broomstick from 
outside the cell and bela- 
boured the sergeant over the 
head until he became 
unconscious. 

“Raczynski seized the keys 
and both men fled after lock- 
ingthe officer in the cell." 

The two men were not re-ar- 
rested, he added, until January 
14, when armed police officers 
made an early morning raid on 
a house in Slough. 

Hague was gaoled at the Old 
Bailey in 1963 on charges in- 
cluding five armed robberies, 
breaking out of Ashford 
remand cente, and using a 
firearm with intent to resist 
arrest and burglary. 

Raczynski was a Royal Ma- 
rine from 1977 to 1983, but he 
bought himself out because the 
job “ lacked satisfaction,” he 
told police. He worked as a 
chauffeur but was unemployed 
at the time of his arrest 


Trident project hits local opposition Assets of 

By Jean Stead Monklands, which owns the to Coatbridge, some 40 miles te T /"I A a* 

a? sss NGA safe 


By Jean Stead 

The stationing of the Tri- 
dent submarine system on the 
Clyde is expected to face seri- 
ous delays because of resis- 
tance to the project from local 
authorities. 

Yesterday two district coun- 
cils, Monklands and Inverclyde, 
announced moves which may 
halt the removal of 100,000 
cubic metres of dangerous as- 
bestos waste mixed with top- 
soil from the Faslane rite on 
which construction of berths 
for Trident submarines is due 
to start later this year. 


Monklands, which owns the 
only suitable licensed tip for 
the asbestos at Coatbridge, 
near Glasgow, yesterday asked 
the contractors to suspend 
removal of the asbestos until 
the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, Mr George Younger had 
held “an urgent and immedi- 
ate public inquiry” into the 
hazards of the operation. 

The first stage of the 
operation was intended to 
move 3000 cubic metres of the 
eontwnmated soli, 80 per cent 
of it by ship, across the Clyde 
to Greenock, and then by lorry 


to Coatbridge, some 40 miles 
away. 

However, Inverclyde district 
council voted on Wednesday 
night not to allow the trans- 
port by ship or road until per- 
mission had been sought by 
the Clyde Port Authority for a 
licence from the council. It is 
not certain that a licence will 
be granted. 

The contractors for the 

removal of the waste, Shanks 
and McEweiL have rejected a 
request by the council not to j 
proceed with the Faslane con- 
tract until a Scottish office in- 1 
quiry has been carried out 


Hospital cockroaches safe in patients’ food 'if correctly cooked 

By Andrew Veltch, One patient has discharged the correct temperature any The health workers* union, able. It’s a reflection of th 


By Andrew Veltch, 

Medical Correspondent 

COCKROACHES in 
stew are harmless as long as 
they are cooked properly, 
the catering manager of a 
leading teaching hospital 
reassured patients and 
nurses yesterday. 

Hr James Chambers said 
that cockroaches had been 
served with lunch to two pa- 
tients, one In the private 
Victoria ward, and a nurse 
at the Royal Free Hospital, 
London. 


One patient has discharged 
himself. The nurse, who was 
sick for three hours after 
finding the errant insect 
among her chicken pieces, 
has lodged a complaint with 
the hospital management. 

11 The cockroaches did not 
pose any threat to health al- 
though one appreciates that 
it is a very distressing thing 
to happen," said Mr 
Chambers. 

He suspected that they had 
dropped into the sauce -and 
been cooked with it As long 
as they had been cooked to 


the correct temperature any 
bacteria would have been 
killed, he explained. 

“One of the patients was 
terribly distressed and had 
eaten some of his meal and 
was not placoted. The other 
patient understood, although 
she was also in distress,” 
said Mr Chambers. 

The cockroaches had noth- 
ing to do with staff arts or 
the kitchens' cleanliness — 
they were attracted by heat 
and moisture ond updated 
ventilation would improvt 
fiie situation, he added. 


The health workers* union. 
Nope, blamed the 
coackroaches on cots in 
cleaning schedules and said 
the Royal Free’s kitchen was 
(< absolutely filthy.” 

The hospital's consultant 
microbiologist. Dr Paul 
Noone, confirmed there was 
no danger of food poisoning 
if the cockroaches were 
cooked — the danger came 
when they dropped into food 
just before it was served. 

He blamed health cots for 
a lack of repairs and 
warned: “This is intoler- 


able. Xfs a reflection of the 
state of hygiene at the hospi- 
tal, There are cockroaches 
throughout the service floor 
and they haye been found in 
the ' sterile supplies 
department 

“Cockroaches * flourish 
where there are scraps of 
food and where tiles are 
cracked. The kitchen has got 
to be repaired and cleaned 
regularly. It’s not the man- 
agement’s fault A lot of 
repairs seed doing but I 
don’t know where the money 
will come from." 




By Putrid: Wintonr, 

Labour Staff 

. A High Court judge indi- 
cated yesterday that he would 
not sequestrate the assets of 
the National Graphical Associa- 
tion if he found that the print 
union was liable to breaches of 
an earlier court order prevent- 
ing the union from taking 
secondary action against the 
Wolverhampton Express and 

Star. 

At_ the end of the two-day 
heanng yesterday, Mr Justice 
Skinner told the court In Bir- 
mingham that he would not 
deliver judgment until June. 

The Express and Star claims 
that the order made by Mr 
Justice Hodgson in March has 
been broken by the NGA at 
tour companies in a covert 
blacking campaign organised 
by officials of the union. 

Mr James Gaudie QC, repre- 
senting the NGA, said y ester- 
toy "The union is not liable 
for actions taken contrary to 
its express instruction and 
stated policy" 

But Mr Mafcom Lee QC, for 
the Express and Star, claimed : 
“The picture that emerges is 
of a task force in the West 
Midlands for the purpose of 
carrying on this dispute at the 
plaintiff’s premises.* 1 


THE <^ebrations which 
began across the river- at 

County Hall when, the Gov- 
ernment’s majority was cu^ 
to four in a Lords debate on 
file Local Government Blit, £ 
must bare teen decidedly 
muted by last night as . the 
bill completed its Lords com- 
mittee stage ' essentially . 
unaltered. ■, ■ 

’■ The Government' were de- 
feated four times add surren- 
dered on - the odd consequen- . 
tial provisions, hut hopes 
that' their Lordships would 
‘ rink the hQ^ as they did the - 
Paving Bill before St, were 
disappointed. It . ' still looks 
likely, to reach the "statute 
hook, thus killing off the . 
GLC and the six metropoli- 
tan aounties. in. the autumn. 

indeed, the bllil’s lasting 
memorial may be rather dif- 
ferent It .may be remem- ^ 
bered as the point at which ^ 
the pressure for a televised 
Parliament finally became ir- 
resistible. During these past 
three weeks previously scep- 
tical peers have learned^ If 
not to love the cameras, at 
least to live happily with 
them; While unprecedented 
members outside, so opinion 
polls tell us, are learning to 
love the Lords. And the 
Commons, predictably, are 
getting jealous. 

It’s not just the glamour 
that people like. They also 
increasingly tMnir that the 
Lords are * doing a sound 
democratic job. That ’Is much 
more debatable. 

The Government has lost., 
four votes in 19-on this biH : ^ 
far more ' than Lora w 
Whitelaw and his chief whip. 
Lord Denham, would like, •' 
But that hardly compares - 
■with the damage the Lords, 
have done to Labour, govern- - 
ments .in the past 
In. 26 working days in- the . 
autumn of ]$75 their Lord-. „ 
ships defeated tte-WQson 
government 52. times, 24 

Politics, page 6 

tim es on the. Community 
Land Bill alone.' This Govern- ' 
ment stilL wins tor more • - 
than it loses: Labour, at ' 
that- stage, never won any- 
thing. . . 

But eVen the- modest chal- , 
lenges in the Local Govern- . 
ment Bill Committee have ' 
been too much for some Con- 
servative peers. Lord Home 
of the Hirsel, everyone’s 'f 
favourite elder statesman, 
put the complaint most for- 
midably on May 13. The 
House was debating an 
amendmentto create joint 
authorities to -look after- the 
police, fixe, transport nd 
waste disposal services 

But t hat , said Lord Home 
— speaking, as he was subse- 
quently reminded, with aH 
the authority of a former- 
Prime Minister — offended 
against the time-honoured 
convention that once a bill 
■was through the Commons : 
and the Lords second read- 
ing the principles enshrined 
in it were sacrosanct * I have 
sat in the Lords for many . 
years,” he said, “and I can - 
say categorically that during - . 
all th?t time amendments A' 
calculated to alter the kernel ^ 
of a bill were by common 
consent never moved.” ' . 

Which seems odd, when: 
you recall that in November. 
1976 the Lords cut file na- 
tionalisation of ship repair , 
companies out of Labour’s * 
Aerospace and Shipbuilding ; 
Bill, and then stuck to their . 
guns even when the Com- 
mons declared the change „ 
was unacceptable. What did - 
Lord Home of the Hersel 
speaking with, all the author- r 
ity of a former Prime Minis- . 
ter, have to say about that ? - 
Nothing: but he voted for it. ... 

Then there was the col- ', 
lapse of the Trade Union 
and Labour Reflations 
(Amendment) BUI, which.-. . 
foundered after the Lords : 
had insisted that amend- . 
meats designed to protect . 
press freedom should be^ 
written into It R had to be 1 ^ 
brought back next session . 
under the Parliament Act ' 
and, even then, further -at-,! . 
tempts were made to write.- 
crucial amendments into it 

Lord Carrington, then Coo- . . 
servative Leader" in the 
Lords, and Lord HaHsham. 
speaking with all the author--: 
ity of a former Lord Chancel’ 
lor, denied this amounted to - 
a constitutional- crisis 
Everyone, said Lord 
Carrington, knew the rules. 
The Parliament Act was 
there to put a term on the 
delays which the Lords could 
impose. It was not- there to 
mnxde them on issues they 
believed important 
But if that was not a con- 4. 
stituttonal crisis it is h&fd to 
see how a joint authority for 
police, fire, transport ana 
waste could be quite the 
threat at this stage which . 
Lord Home purported -to per- - 
cetve. The cameras, certainly, 
have improved the place s 
but they have not yet hunted 
out its double .standard* 
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HOME NEWS 


American 
flavour 
to the 
Proms 
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By Tom Sutcliffe 

^ THE BBC yesterday unveiled 
the summer season of Prom- 
enade Concerts, the 91st In 
the Henry Wood series and 
the last devised by Ur Rob- 
ert Ponsonby before his 
retirement as Controller, 
Music. Next year Hr John 
Drummond, formerly director 
of the Edmbnrgh Festival, 
succeeds him as the BBC’s 
impresario. 

The predominant flavour 
this year is American. This 
is the fourth year that part 
of the programming has fol- 
owed a national theme. The 
US was chosen because Mr 
Ponsonby said he had “an 
uneasy feeling that it wasn’t 
getting sufficient attention." 

There are four works each 
by Ives and Gershwin, three 
by Copland, and two, includ- 
ing a world premiere, by 
Carter. Other American 
names include Bernstein, 
Barber, Roger Sessions, Steve 
Reich, Buggies. Schuman and 
Sousa. The Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Lorin 
Maazel play a pair of con- 
certs including, Inevitably, 
Dvorak’s Symphony from the 
New World on August 24- 

Last year’s proms took 
£734,000 at the box office, 2 
per cent ahead of budget, 
and sold out over half the 
events. Mr Ponsonby invited 
American visitors to endorse 
his artistic innovation of in- 
cluding almost as many 

♦ American as British pieces 
by helping to improve on 
last year’s attendance record. 

Ur Ponsonby cited among 
this year’s highlights the 
Glyndebourne Carmen on 
August 15 and Mahler’s Song 
of the Earth, with. Jessye 
Norman and Jon Vickers, 
and the City of Bi rmingham 
orchestra. 
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Inspectors warn that repairs will soon be impossible 


Grim future for pupils as English 
schools crumble under cash cuts 


Jenkin rejects wildlife protection 
suggestions from MPs’ committee 


By Rosemary Collins, 
Agriculture correspondent 

The Government yesterday 
rejected most of the recom- 
mendations of a Commons 
select committee on Improving 
the effectiveness of the 1981 
Wildlife and Countryside Act, 
claiming that they are unneces- 
sary or. impracticable. 

A white paper on its res- 
ponse to me committee’s 18 
recommendations accepted out- 
right only four. of them. Two. 
of these aimed at plugging 
loopholes in the 1981 act al- 
ready form part of the Wild- 
life and Countryside Amend- 
ment Bill, which is going 
through the Commons under 
the sponsorship of Dr David 
Clark the Labour HP, for 
South Shields. 

In particular, the Govern- 
ment rejected the suggestion 


that it should publish another 
white paper to provide a dear 
policy on the future relation- 
ship between conservation and 
fanning. 

It said that there was no 
need to strengthen the conser- 
vationist ann of the Ministry 
of Aipiculfare, since this is 
now seen as major part of 
•the ministry^ overall, responsi- 
- biliti es In pursuing a fair and 
balanced approach. 

Dr Clark said last night that 
flbe Government’s response was 
“so inept that they mist be 
conniving at the destruction of 
the countryside.*’ 

He went on:, “This Govern- 
ment has the worst reputation 
of any ssice the war in mat- 
ters relating to the country- 
side. This response consists of 
fine words, and no action.” 
Commenting on the Govern- 


Anger over Court ‘interfered ’ with 
Hackney handling of Jasmine case 

_ 1 1 • _ By Sarah Boseley recommended that the parents 

SftlTlTIff . . .. should have weekly access with 

Iwl'v OVvtlllg A court recommendation a view to eventual 


By Geoff Andrews. Local 
Government Correspondent 

Six leftwing members of 
Hackney council were last 
night seriously considering res- 
ignation from positions on the 
council in disgust after its 10- 
weefc battle of demonstrations 
and High Court hearings 
ended with the setting of a 
Ate inside the legal Hunt. 

After a meeting which lasted 
into the early hours of yester- 
day morning, the six — the 
leader, Ms Hilda Kean, her 
deputy. Hr Andrew 
Puddephatt, three chairmen 
and a vice-chairman — were 
last night talking to local 
party officials before taking a 
derision. 

The setting of the Hackney 
rate, which may prove to be 
the first crack in the front of 
opposition among the six Lon-; 
don boroughs who have still 1 
not set one, came after an ear- 
lier meeting on Tuesday had; 
been broken _up by a rowdy 
invasion of the council 
chamber. ..... 

But Southwark, which . had 
been expected to crack before 
Hackney, was still split yester- 
day after its -ninth attempt to 
,«ct a rate had failed on a 21- 
division 

’ With the London district au- 
ditor still poised to take action 
against any councils who have 
not set a rate by the end of 
this month, Greenwich and 
Camden are planning further 
meetings, on May 29 and. 31 
respectively. But Camden and 
Lambeth are not intending to 
meet before Jane 5, 


By Sarah Boseley 

A court recommendation 
that Jasmine and Louise Beck- 
ford should be rehabilitated 
with their parents interfered 
with social workers’ attempts 
to assess their case impartially 
while the children were in fos- 
ter care, an inquiry into Jas- 
mine’s death heard yesterday. 

Hie sisters had been placed 
with foster parents in Septem- 
ber 1981 after Louise's fattier, 
Maurice Beckford, had been 
convicted of assaulting her. 
There were also injuries to 
Jasmine. 

Two years later Jasmine 
died of a severe beating. Beck- 
ford was gaoled for 10 years fbr 
her manslaughter.. Her mother, 
Beverley Lorrington. was sen-, 
tenced to 18 months* imprison- 
ment for wilful neglect 

When WHlesden magistrates* 
court made a care order on 
the children in 1981 it strongly 


recommended that the parents 
should have weekly access with 
a view to ' eventual 
rehabilitation. 

Sir Louis Blom-Cooper QC. 
chairman of the public inquiry, 
asked Hr Bichard Bond, coun- 
sel for Miss Gun Wahlstrom 
and Mr David Bishop, two of 
Brent’s social workers on the 
case, whether the court order 
very much influenced events. 

After a discussion with bis 
clients Hr Bond replied that 
rehabilitation, was considered 
as an option “as a matter of 
good practice ” before the 
order was granted on Septem- 
ber 9. “but all those con- 
cerned were' pessimistic as to 
whether it' could be achieved 

After the recommendation 
there were difficulties. The 
comments had been made in 
the presence of the parents, 
which gave them “additional 
motivation to seek early revo- 
cation of the care order 

The inquiry continues. 


Pupils’ pledge to court 


Twelve schoolchildren aged 
14 to 16 were bound over for 
12 months by magistrates in 
Kirkby, Merseyside, yesterday, 
after going on the rampage in 
a protest organised by 
outsiders. . 

They were charged with var- 
ious offences including using 
threatening behaviour, assault* 
ing police, and possessing of- 
fensive weapons. 

Ur David Kilner, prosecut- 
ing, said that police agreed not 
to proceed - with the charges if 
those arrested agreed to be 
bound over to . keep the peace. 


“It is a- case of pupils being 
manipulated by others,” he 
said. 

“The situation having been 
orchestrated by people who 
aren’t before the court, justice 
would ■ be met by binding 
over.” All of them were bound 
over in the sum of £50. 

The arrests were made on 
April. 18 and 19 in Kirkby 

Three other pupils, two ac- 
cused of obstruction and one 
of using obscene language, 
pleaded not guilty and will ap- 
pear before a special court on 
June 27. 


Stonehenge festival arrests warning 


By Paul Keel 

i WILTSHIRE Police Issued a 
firm warning yesterday to 
anyone thinking of attending 
the proposed free festival at 
ffS&nebenge next month to 
Atay away. . 

The National Trust, which 
administers the 4,500-year-old 
monument, has been granted 
K3 court orders against 
named individuals banning 
them from holding, the festi- 
val, now to its eleventh yew. 


Mr Donald Smith, the 
Chief Constable of Wiltshire, 
said yesterday that he would 
have 400 officers on standing, 
and assistance would be 
available from neighbouring 
police forces. 

“I am . raying to anyone 
who has any intention of go- 
ing to the festival this year 
to stay away. There riD not 
be a festival,” he said. - 
. Barbed wire . barricades 
have been put-up around the. 


stones and the two fields 
usually used as camp sites 
by those attending the f esti- 
vaL There were 30,000 last 
year- 

Any campers heading for 
the site would be stopped 
and asked not to continue. 

A press release from 
Pelytantrie Circle, an anony- 
mous group claiming to be 
involved In the festival, in- 
sisted yesterday that It 
would go ahead. 


Enter the 


oarsmen 


ROWERS have been out 
on the river Avon at 
Evesham, getting into 
shape for next month’s Hong 
Kong international dragon 
boat races.' 

T be rowers are all 
members of dubs in the West 
Midlands and this year 
. win be the fourth time a 
British team has taken 
part. 

Their captain. Hr Pete 
Thomson, said : “ We have 
high hopes this year- We 
are working very hard to 
increase our strokes.” 

The official boat — with 
its dragon head, left — was 
shipped from Hong Kong 
to allow practice before the 
team flies out. 

Pictures by Michael 
Charity 


By David Hearst 

The crumbling state of 
schools in England Is seriously 
affecting the quality of pupils’ 
work, a report by the Govern- 
ment’s school inspectors 
revealed yesterday. They said 
that 'some schools are so bad 
that repairs will soon become 
impossible. 

The report, by HM Inspec- 
torate, said, that no thing had 
been done for four years to 
improve building stock signifi- 
cantly. Many of the country’s 
26.000 schools were in a sorry 
state of repair, and were get- 
ting worse. 

They concluded : “ The 

replacement value of the coun- 
try’s school buildings is esti- 
mated to be £17.5 billion. The 
continued neglect of the school 
h uiidmg stock is not only stor- 
ing up potentially enormous 
problems for the future, but is 
also seriously affecting the 
quality of work and achieve- 
ment of many pupils, and pro- 
viding a grim environment for 
them and their teachers.” 

The conclusions amount to 
the most forthright condemna- 
tions yet from an official 
source of the effects of the 
Government’s public spending 
cuts on tiie education service, 
It is the first time that the in- 
spectorate, . which has a statu- 
tory duty to assess the mainte- 
nance of educational standards, 
has clearly linked cuts in pub- 
lic spending to the quality of 
education. . The inspectors’ 
views are in open contradiction 
to tiiose of Sir Keith Joseph, 
the Education Secretary. 

The report’s main finding 
said: “Good teaching can be 
neither nurtured nor sustained 
where resources are inade- 
quate in quality and quantity.; 
where rooms are shabby and 
in need ' of repair ; where 
time for planning, development 
and in-service training is insuf- 
ficient" calling for more 
resources,’ better school man- 
agement and use of in-service 


Fred Jarvis : ‘still 
deteriorating* 

training, the report said that 
without more money - teachers 
would not be able to institute 
the national programme of cur- 
riculum and examination 
reform outlined by Sir Keith 
last year. 

The inspectors, who visited 
1,540 schools last year, said 
that one third of the bad 
classes they saw were ad- 
versely affected by the physi- 
cal state of the school. In one 
unidentified education author- 
ity 33 schools had not been 
decorated inside for 14 years. 

The report said that in many 
cases pupils were cramped in 
rooms where rotting window 
frames, cracked walls, and 
flaking plaster “ made their 
education grim and 
dispiriting.” vandalism was 
rife, and one head teacher said 
that in his school more than 
100 windows had been 
smashed, all the lavatory bowls 
had been broken, and one 
classroom had been set alight 

Overall, conditions were 
judged “less than satisfactory 
or poor" in 57 out of 97 local 
education authorities. The in- 
spectors said that the roake-do- 
and-mend policy to repair 
work was no longer good 
enough. The report quoted one 
shire authority which said it 
needed to spend £32.5 million 


Fred Smithies : inadequate 
resourcing* 

to clear the backlog of work, 
and £15.3 million of this was 
classed as essential spending. 

Lack of money for books was 
highlighted in the report. In 
half tiie education author Si es 
funds for library services were 
not considered sufficient to 
maintain present levels of sup- 
port for schools. In 13 . per 
cent of the 950 lessons in- 
spected last year in secondary 
schools, the quality of work 
was affected by the shortage 
of school books. 

In one junior class inspec- 
tors found children using a 
history text book published in 
1953. and atlases which were 
so out of date that little more 
than the outline of continents 
remained accurate. 

The report also commented 
on the growing dependence of 
schools on contributions from 
parents. In primary schools 
parents gave anything from 
£800 to £3,250. and in second- 
ary schools they gave anything 
from £100 to £20.000 a year. 

The inspectors said that 
staffing levels were adequate, 
but teacher shortages still ex- 
isted in certain subjects 

Mr Giles Radice, Labour 
chief spokesman on education, 
said : M This report is a sweep- 
ing indictment of Sir Keith's 
policies by his own advisers. It 


shows that England’s schools 
are falling to bits, and that 
our children’s education is suf- 
fering as a result of too little 
spending. Sir Keith must 
change course, or resign.” 

Mr Fred Jarvis, general sec- 
retary of the National Union 
of Teachers, said the report 
presented a picture of schools 
which were squalid, over-pres- 
surised, riddled with inequal- 
ities, and still deteriorating. 
‘‘The underlying message of 
the report is that education 
needs more money than it now 
receives, and much more than 
it will be getting when rate- 
capping takes effect. Anyone 
less insensitive than Sir Keith 
would acknowledge the dear 
link between the level of 
resources and the quality of 
education,” he said. 

Mrs Margaret Morgan, chair- 
man of the development sub- 
committee of the Inner Lon- 
don Education Authority, said 
the ILEA was discouraged by 
the Government from trying to 
modernise schools or replace 
them. 

The report’s findings por- 
trayed a scandalous situation, 
said Mr Peter Smith, deputy 
general secretary of the Assis- 
tant Masters and Mistresses 
Association. The Government 
had embarked on a massive 
programme of disinvestment, 
he said, and added : “ I do not 
see how Sir Keith can marry 
up his vision of the promised 
land in terms of raising educa- 
tional standards with the real- 
ity of the facts. 

Mr Fred Smithies, general 
secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schoolmasters /Union 
of Women Teachers, said the 
Teport “reinforces the message 
that the quality of education is 
seriously threatened by inade- 
quate resourcing.” 

Report by HM Inspectors on 
the Effects of Local Authority 
Expenditure Policies on Educa- 
tion Provision in England. 
1984. Department of Education 
and Science. 


merit's response in a written 
Comm 005 reply yesterday Mr 
Patrick Jenkin, tiie Environ- 
ment Secretary, told MPs that 
although the select committee 
had expressed doubts about 
the. sufficiency of the volun- 
tary approach to protecting the 
countryside, he was glad -that 
it had come out against man- 
datory • "planning controls * in 
general. . 

He promised that his depart- 
ment would pursue a continua- 
tion of the voluntary policy 
“with vigour.” , 

The white paper pays • 
renewed tribute to the advan- 
tages of & voluntary approach 
to conservation. 

Operation and Effectiveness of 
Part U of the Wildlife and 
Countryside Act 1981 : Govern- 
ment reply to first report from 
Environment Committee 
Stationery Office, price £ 1.80 L 
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Figures can be announced 


at branch level, judge told 


TGWU offers 
new formula on 
ballot results 


By Keith Harper, 
Labour Editor 


an- 


A new procedure for 
nouncing the results of the 
election for the general secre- 
tary of the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union was pre- 
sented in the High Court 


access to hallot results 
throughout the union. By 
today it might be possible to 
work out some agreement on 
tha; question. 


Mr Hughes said later that he 
would he discusing the 
union’s offer with his lawyers. 
' They could do a lot more. 


yesterday by the union's coun- They would not have gone this 
sel to prevent legal wrangling far if I bad not brought them 


over conduct 
election. 


of the current 


The procedure was submit- 
ted by Mr Eldred Tabachnik, 
QC. during a case in which a 
TGWU member is pressing for 
general disclosure of branch 
results from both last year’s 
spoiled election and the cur- 
rent polL 

Mr Tabachnik told Mr Jus- 
tice Vmelott that the union 
was prepared to offer an 
undertaking that each of the 
9.000 branches voting In the 
re-nm election would have its 
ballot results announced at a 
branch meeting. The TGWU is 
resisting claims by Mr Declan 
Hughes, a Kent farmworker, 
that members are entitled to 
voting figures from branches 
other than their own. 


to court. It's up to a union to 
look after its members, not for 
the members to chase the gen- 
eral secretary. They have 
treated me very arrogantly. I 
think their image of an agri- 
cultural worker must be some- 
one wearing a smock with 
straw in his mouth. But I will 
earn* on this fight as long as 
it takes." 


Mr Moss Evans, the union’s 
general secretary, who has 
been in court, said that coun- 
sel’s opinion was that the 
TGWU’s rules provided for a 
count at branch level and the 
union had decided to comply. 
He maintained that the TGWU 
had taken stringent steps to 
make sure that the ballot was 
fair and democratic There was 
no question but that all neces- 
sary checks had been Intro- 
duced into the system. “ We 
want to make sure that who- 
ever is elected has the Bill 
confidence of the membership 


The union later offered to 
add to its undertaking by in- 
cluding provisions for branches 

to be notified if any changes 

to the voting figures are made in a properly run ballot" 
after checks at regional and 
national level. It also proposed 
that ballot boxes which had 
already been sent to regional 
offices under the union’s usual 
practice can be recalled to 
branches so that results can be 
declared at branch meetings 
on June 8 or 9. 


Mr Tabachnik had told the 
court that the TGWTTs offer 
would give Mr Hughes all he 
was entitled to under the 
rules. His claim for the right 
to see branch voting results 
collated by the union’s 
regional offices was “ not on.” 


Both sides were considering 
the position overnight and the 
court will hear the outcome 
today. The judge said it 
seemed that they were very 
nedr agreement on a procedure 
which was likely to produce a 
fair and democratically con- 
ducted election, short of a 


The union is also resisting 
Mr Hughes’ claim for an in- 
junction effectively putting a 
block on the current, election 
until he has been guaranteed 
to the information be 

seeks. 

For Mr Hughes, Mr Simon 
Goldblatt, QC, said that on a 


secret postal ballot conducted sensible reading of the 
bv some outside body. TGWXTs rules Mr Hughes was 

The judge explained that. ™ H Ued to «il the infomution. 
•whatever had been done in the The current re-ballot is now 
past, the union's rules pro- ending its second week. The 
vided for voting and counting two candidates are. Mr Ron 
of votes at branch level. He Todd, general secretaryelect 
agreed that this would still before the new, ballot, and Mr 
leave outstanding the question George Wright, the union’s 
of Mr Hughes’ right to have Welsh secretary. 


Labour gives Alliance taste of 



power 


A tactical coalition has put the Tories out to grass in Wiltshire. Dennis Johnson reports on the county’s new ^ . 


.X. 


THE LEADER of the 17- 
strong Labour group on . 
Wiltshire County Council. 
Mrs Mary Salisbury, was half 
asleep when she answered a 
Tam telephone call at her 
home in Melksham. The mes- 
sage woke her up fast. 

" I couldn’t believe it," she 
said, ** a leading Conservative 
councillor whose "Views I 
totally reject was telling me 
Labour had more in common 
with Conservatives than with 
the Alliance and asking us to 
support a Tory administra- 
tion. 

“I passed the message to 
the Labour group when we 
were deciding what to do 
about the hung council. It 
was like watching those tin 
men in that potato Smash 
advert — they, all fell about 
laughing.” 

Politically, however, the 

move was salutary. It fo- 
cused attention on the great 


prize 

Labour's 

Tor 


that lay within 
grasp : to bring 
ory rule in Wiltshire to a 
sudden end. Could the La- 
bour group, without breach- 
ing national instructions 
against pacts and arrange- 
ments. bring itself to com- 
promise with the Alliance 
and seize the prize ? 

At the council’s annual 
meeting in Trowbridge yes- 
terday, Labour voted for Al- 
liance chairmen of all the 
main committees. The 25 Al- 
liance councillors — 17 Lib- 
erals and ei gh t SDP — thus 
began an administration, 
while the 30 Conservatives, 
still the largest party, sat 
glumly in the wilderness. 


Mrs Salisbury denies that 
there is. any pact, but says 
there is nothing in the Alli- 
ance manifesto with which 
she would disagree. 

I’ve been on the council 
for nearly SO years and Z 


would have loved a commit- 
tee chairmanship at last," 
she says. “ But it couldn’t be. 
I should be there otriy as a 
favour, a patronage. There 
are people in my group who 
are agamst having anything 
to do with the Alliance and 
others who actually wanted 
chairmanships. I said, 
‘Tough.’ 1 think in the end 
everyone agreed, hut there 
could be some internal trou- 
ble as time goes on.” 

The new administration de- 
pends largely on the mutual 
political respect of Mrs Salis- 
bury and Mr Jack Ain site, 
the Liberal farmer from 
MUdenhall, Marlborough, 
who <leads the Alliance and 
was elected yesterday as 

chairman of the council. 

Within minutes of taking 
office he was readily accept- 
ing Labour amendments to 
beef up two relatively weak 
motions he had moved on 
the dosure of British Rail 


engineering at Swindon and 
teachers* pay. Even some 
Conservatives voted to sop 
the Swindon closure. Mr 
Ainslie. a councillor for 21 
years, has had his work cut 
out stiffening the backs of 
his inexperienced group,- who 
suddenly found themselves 
contemplating power and 
shouldering responsibility for 
15 major committees.. 

He says; “I told than. 
4 Look, this is a high 
h nftinftss. We have a bell of 
a job to do. Are you pre- 
pared to go through wdth it, 
have you got cold feet? If 
so, you’d better say so now 
before it is too late, because 
the train is leaving the 
station.’ The result was a 
unanimous vote in. favour of 

faking control” 

Mr AinsHe says that Ibe 
council’s chief , executive, Mr 
Andrew Browning, has. ac- 
cepted that three-party gov- 


ernment may. have come to 


and has offered to see 
that affairs run smootidy. 

.“I don’t know what the 
far rightwing Tories will do; 
Tbey>e been very quiet, 
stunned- They may try to 
cause some' disruption of 
work and make life difficult 
for inexperienced chairmen. 

No snore titan a handful of 
Tories replied *— and those 
negatively — to a letter 
from Ur Alnslie claiming 
that the spread of votes, in 
the county elections showed 
that the public wanted a 
broadly based administration 
centred round the Alliance 
and invi ting thrfr support. 

The Tory group has been' 
factionahsed for several 
years and the shock of de- 
feat may. deepen divisions. 

But Mr Ainstie accepts that 
his rule will be challenged 
with, renewed feroefty when 
budget - time- comes - round 
nffli n and spending targets 


have to be exceeded by mi$ 
lions o£ pounds just to kCra- .. 
services at present levels; . 
Mrs Salisbury, sharing. thp'L 
Alliance commitment to fm-\ 
prove services, particularity' 
education, and 'meet . the? - - 
teachers* pay award, says'/: 
there will be no . political . . 
winners in that war. ' 

All but three of her group . ? 
represent ' seats, lit . -.the?.-.: : 

Thames down (Swindon)' areh? 
with its insatiable thirst for';- 
social investment . ' , ■ r' 

.. But some of the subtlest '- 
shocks may come in. ujoex- ' 
pected quarters. The Alliance J . 
- and Labour consider that the' 

. police have done. well — pos- 
sibly too well in the finan- 
cial climate oat :<tf Tory . 
rule. “They’ve wanted* for * 
nothing," Mrs Salisbury says: . - 
The county police- author-' 
ity — 14 councillorsF’ and 
■ ireveh- magistrates ■ -may ' be - 

-asking the police -to beat a *■ 
heavier share of the burden-. ' 


Football fire inquiry 
‘will not be a trial’ 


By Malcolm Pitbers 


the moment the judge may not 

„ have been aware of the coun- 

The judicial inquiry into the oil’s role in relation to various 
Bradford Football Club fire acts/ 

and sports grounds safety Mr Justice Poppl swell made 
began yesterday with Mr Jus- it dear yesterday that he 
tice Popplewell emphasising -panted a streamline inquiry 
that it would not be * white- which would not waste time or 

wash or witch hunt” money. 

The judge held a brief pre- He said his terms of refer- 
u mi nary hearing in Bradford ence were to inquire into the 
City Council chamber to an- Bradford fire and the wall col- 
nounce the procedure - and rep- lapse at Birmingham, and also 
reseutation for the main bear-, into the operation of the 
ing due to begin in Bradford Safety of Sports grounds Acts 
on June 5. of 1975 and to recommend any 

He allowed all the interested steps necessary to improve 
groups to be legally repre- crowd safety and control 


sented at the inquiry with the He said he would adopt 
of Bradford 


exception of Bradford City what Lord Scarman said at the 
Council He also insisted that Brixton inquiry, that it was 


West Yorkshire County Council not litigation 
should have one ana not two 


The inquiry is not a substi- 
legal representatives. tute for the ordinary legal pro- 

He allowed the Police Feder- cess of criminal or civil trial; 
ation, the Chief Constable of It is neither a whitewash nor a 
West Yorkshire, Mr Colin witchhunt" 

Sampson, the did), the rela- Hw had no power to compel 
tives of the dead to be repre- witnesses to attend nor to 
seated. Anyone else wishing to require them to answer parti c- 
make written submissions can ular questions. In the light of 
do so within a four-week time what had happened, he was 
limit, sure that the fullest co-opera- 

After the hearing Bradford tion of all concerned could be 
City Council’s assistant city so- taken for granted. 

Heitor, Mr Anthony Ki Iner. The inquiry will probably 
said it would be considering last for three weeks, or 
appealing to the judge about slightly over 10 working days, 
his decision but this would de- with evidence being given first 
pend on whether council offl- from members of the public 
cers were called. . followed by the police, fire 

He said he was surprised by brigade, local authority and, 
the decision but felt that at finally, the football club. ’ 



Mr Justice Popplewell — no representation for Bradford 
• council 
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British 


TELECOM 


Information lor Shareholders 


If you are one of almost 1,750,000 
people who have shares in British 
Telecom you are probably aware that the 
second instalment of 40p a share is due 
to be paid by 24th June 1985. 

At the end of May the Government 
will send you a reminder about the instal- 
ment which tells you exactly how much 
you have to pay and how to do so. 

If you thinkyou will be away 
from home in June you can arrange 
to pay the second instalment now. To 
do so, you should write to Lloyds 
Bank Pic, Registrar’s Department 
Goring-by-Sea, Worthing, West .... 

Sussex BN12 6DA; they will tell you 
what to do. 

The Stock Exchange price of BTs 
shares will be adjusted on 28th May to 
take into account the extra 40p you will 
be paying* 

C If you are one of the individuals who 

bought shares in the flotation you became 
a founder shareholder At thattime 
you were able to apply forspeciai 
benefits by way of either bill vouchers 
OR the share bonus. 

By paying the second instalment and 
remaining a shareholder until 25th June 
1985 you will remain eligible for EITHER:- 


200 shanes-one voucher in July 
1985 worth £ia 


400 shares -two : vouchers in July 
1985 worth £36 

800 shares - two vouchers in 
July 1985 worth £36 and (if you 
still hold these shares on 23rd 
December198§) Iwo more vouchers 
. eariynextyearalsoworth£36...0R:- 
•Share bonus. 

To keep your entitlement to one free 
share for every ten shares bought atthe 
time of flotation you must retain at least 
that number of shares until 30th _ 
November! 987 andpay the seconc 
and third instalments 


All shareholders.are eligible for- 

• Dividends. 

The first dividend is expected to be 
3.9p per share (net of tax) and will be 
payable in August 1985 So if you.hold:- 
200 shares you will receive£780. 
400 shares you wilheceive £15.60. 
800 shares you will receive £31.20. 

An interim dividend for 1985-86 is also 
expected to be paid in February next yean 

*F/om the end of May you will only be 
able to deal in BTs shares on the basis 
thatthe instalment has been paid t 


•Bill vouchers 

n, NOTE: The biH vouchers and share 

un^r of voi^ero depending MBfA bonus only apply if you bought 

on how many shares you have I T| i shares in the initial otter of 

held since the flotation- V I / Nwember1984 — • ' 


M40 protesters lose 
battle in High Court 


Anti-juggernaut campaigners 
yesterday lost a battle in the 
High Court to bait construc- 
tion of the M40 link between 
Oxford and Birmingha m . 

Mr Justice Farquh arson, sit- 
ting in London, ruled that the 
transport and environment sec- 
retaries had acted lawfully in 
approving a £202 million 
scheme for the 50-mile 
Waterstock to Warwick Section 
of motorway. He refused Miss 
Helen Anscomb, representing 
the Rail Ronds to the Ports 
Campaign, an order quashing 
the scheme. 

Miss Anscomb had claimed 
that the Transport Secretary, 
Mr Nicholas Ridley, and the 
Environment Secretary, Mr 
Patrick Jenfcin, had failed to 
comply with their legal duty to 
give adequate reasons for 
rejecting alternative schemes. 

Miss Anscomb, of Hightrees, 
Ashmansworth. near Newbury, 
Berkshire, had campaigned at 
nine-month public inquiry 


BIRMINGHAM UM 1 7 


•‘COVENTRY 



for imrpovements in rail Links 
between the midlands and the 


the ministers bad not faced up 
to the inadequacy of the find- 
ings from the inquiry on- the 
Ml widening proposals, but 
they bad dealt adequately -in 
their reasons' with questions of 
policy. 

No doitot the ministers colld 
have been more helpful and 
given a more careful analysis 
of their reasoning process, but 




by rail rather than by road. 

She had also joined with the 
Council for the Protection of 
Rural England in calling for Anscon* to 
the improvement of .existing j egal cos t Sf ^ 


roads, including the Ml, in 
order to make the new motor- 
way unnecessary. 

Refusing to quash the 
scheme, the judge said that 


give reasons for their decisions 
under the.- regulations, the- 
judge said. 

The judge ordered Miss 
pay the ministers’ 
tnd she said later: 
I was very disappointed with 
the judge’s reasoning. 

She sid she ■ would consider 
fighting on through an appeal 
against yesterday's decision. 


Bosses 


m 


to oust 
stewards’ 


By John Ardill 
Labour. Correspondent 


The right-wing Electrical, 
Electronic, Telecommunication 
and Plumbing Union last night 
accused some engineering .em- 
ployers of conniving with left- 
wing moves to oust- its _ shop 
stewards from joint negotiating 
bodies. 

The general secretary, Mr 
Eric Hammond, said that stew- 
ards had been purged as part 
of ' a campaign ' against the 
union’s Insistence on pre-stnke 
ballots. 

A union spokesman said the 
purges had been carried out at 
three British Aerospace fac- 
tories and a GEC plant in Lan- 
cashire 'and a Smith's Indus- 
tries plant at Cheltenham, and 
there, were one or two other 
cases which were the subject 
of “ delicate ” negotiations. He 
refused to put the 1112100 on 
any specific union. 

Mr Hammo nd told personnel 
executives at an Engineering 
Employers* Federation dinner: 
“There are strong indications 
of left-inspired campaign, not 
merely to ' discredit us for 
holding ballots but to use the 
tactics of- -industrial - thuggery 
at local level against our- rep- 
resentatives overou&aE&shmcCl 
on balloting* prior to taking In- 
dustrial actum. 

** Decent EETPU shop stew- 
ards with years of service to 
the -trade union- movement 
have been purged from joint 
union negotiating committees. 


What is perhaps more repre- 
hensible is the iily-livered atti- 


tude of certain managment, 
which has tamely accepted the 
atuation, continued to negoti- 
ate with other unions, and ef- 
fectively WBed off our repre- 
sentational rights. They are 
making a serious mistake. We 
will not go quietly away in 
such circumstances. We will 
fight for our rights.” 
it was extraordinary that 
managements were ready to 
“ connive, at such leftwing tac- 
tics,' to tacitly assist in defying 
the law and to undermine the 
efforts of those moderate trade 
unionists who believe in coop- 
eration rather than conflict 
The EEF and BAe declined 
to comment on Mr Hammond’s 
remarks. 



Mr Eric Hammond 
— 4 We will tight' 


Elizabethan 
relic lost 


By Donald Wintersgill, 
Arts Sales Correspondent 


cn- 


THE NATION has lost a 
rious relic of Queen Eliza- 
beth L It is a mock charter, 
probably drawn up by the 
Queen, which was used as a 
stage prop in a courtly 
entertainment. It is the only 
prop known to have survived 
from Elizabethan times. 

The minister for the arts, 
Lord Cowrie, had pat an' em- 
bargo on the document’s ex- 
port so that a British public 
collection could match the 
£29.166 at which it was to be 
sold abroad. If the price was 
matched the licence would 
be refused. 

The British Library was 
interested, but could not af- 
ford it Lord Gowrie’s em- 
bargo expired at midnight on 
Wednesday. 

Elizabeth I visited 
Theobalds, Hertfordshire, the 
home of her great statesman. 
Lord Burleigh, in 1591, and 
was; his guest for 16 days. 

Among the events was a 
fanciful speech by a hermit, 
delivered, to the Queen on 
Lord Burleigh’s behalf. The 
hermit said he wanted to 
retire from public duties, 
and the mode charter 
granted, his -wish* 



Extra nurses for ‘low 
standard ’ hospital 


By David Hencke, Social 
Services Correspondent 


too . badly staffed to provide 
proper training. 

The health authority, has de- 
rided after the disclosure of 
the JtCN report in the Guard- 
ian, to appoint extra staff 
A’ spokesman said: u In the 
ared past year Mersey regional 
by the Royal College of Nuts- health authority has made pro- 
ing and giving warning of dan- vision for an extra 400 pa- 
geroii5ly low nursing tients to receive radiotherapy 
standards. within' the region, and waiting 

Wirral health authority has -5®®® 


Extra nursing staff are to be 
appointed to Mersey region’s 
radiotherapy unit at 
Clatterbridge Hospital in the 
Wirral after the disclosure of 
confidential report prepa 
College of Ni 


agreed to appoint an extra 14 ^gl^tment have been cut to 
* - - a third of what they were 18 

The health au- 


nurses, bringing the nursing 


staff up to 93, so that patients “ on ?J 15 a £°- 
will not face delays for cancer 1S 

treatment The. centre treats reopening a 
nearly 5,000 patients from . weekends 
Cheshire, Merseyside, " the Isle 
i North Wall 


also considering 
ward closed at 


of Man and 


les. 


The RCN report warned that 
there was inadequate supervi- 


sion at night of patients under- 
hera. _ 

which can 


with 


gnt or p; 

going chemotherapy 
highly toxic 
have serious side-effects such 
as kidney failure. It also 
voiced concern that ward clo- 
sures at weekends, . to save 
money, meant that seriously ill 
people were regularly moved 
from ward to ward. 

The English National Board 
for Nursing had also ordered 
the hospital to withdraw its 
trainee nurses because it was 


Greenwich flats 


An independent Invi 
Into conditions on the Morris 


on 


Walk housing estate in Green- 
wich has found that the build- 
ings are structurally sound and 
not in danger of collapse, the 
council said yesterday. The 
report, commissioned in col- 
laboration with a tenants' ac- 
tion group, recommended 
major repairs and improve- 
ments which are to be carried 
out by Greenwich and the 
GJLC, with tenants receiving 
.temjmrar x transfers, 


Top risk 


may en d 


By Afleen BaUaniyne 


The Home Office: will .- 
shortly announce a scheme to‘,_ 
concentrate the country’s -most - - 
dangerous criminals : in two 
speriaHy-desimed. gaols; ; Hr 
John . Barden, told the. Prison _ 
Officers’ Association _ annual - 
conference yesterday. ’ 

Mr BarteH, the association's 
vicechairman, - described - the ' 
intended scheme as a threat" to -■ 
the' safety of prison- officers - 
and an example of the Home - - 
Office’s * balance '• sheet - 
mentality .. *jT. 

According to Mr- BarteU. th# - 
scheme follows the work of a . 
control renew.’ committee 
Which was set up by -Mr Leon 
Brfttan, the Hotne Secretary to - 
examine a series of riots and : 
disturbances in prison. The as- . 
sociati tm discussed the issue 
with the committee during the 
course of its inve s t i gation. . 

At present the prison service ' 
operates a dispersal system 
with the 300 to 400 Category 
A prisoners — classified as 
having the highest security es- ' 
cape risk — housed in gams in 
England and Wales* . 

These dispersal . gaols hold 
high risk, inmates and a vari- 
ety of other prisoners with 
lower ^gcurity classifications, 
Concentration - "of escape ' 
prone prisoners was - recoin- ; 
mended in toe 1960s by the . 
Mountbatten inquiry set up 
after the “ wringing ” of the : 
Soviet spy George Blake from 
prison. . ' , r ■ .. 

Mountbatten wanted one Al- 
catraz-style maximum security 
on the Isle of Wtefat to hold 
all the maxhmHu risk inmates 
but two subsequent official 
committees overturned this 
idea. 

Mr Bartell told delegates at' ■ 
the Portsmouth conference' 
that about a third of Category "' 
A prisoners posed •“ severe al- 
location problems." 

Another third Were con- 
victed terrorists and he be- ^ 
lieved tint placing them ~ 
together would pose .unprece-_. .. 
dented security problems 
He went on : “ This had been 
the experience of Northern ' 
Ireland and there are obvious - 
arguments against wittingly . 
running the same risks here. 

“The Maze prison had the 
highest concentration of high 
risk prisoners in Europe. - 
Recently, 38 prisoners escaped : 
from there and. a prison offi- 
cer was brutally murdered." IV 
Mr Bartell claimed -that-: 
review committee argned that-'-' 
it is too expensive to run eight 
gaols at the highest level qf 
security. 

He asked: “Could it be that 
balance sheet mehtatiiy is at \ 
work — could it be that the.^ 
stability of toe prison system 
is about to be sacrificed on 
toe altar of cash limits? ”■ 

• The association bad recently - v 
sent its representatives to fbe .V 
United States to carry out' a':.'- 
similar study to the review ' . 
committee into the handling .of ' 


m 



hi |jh security risk inmates. 


Bartell claimed that toe 
committee had not told the .as-. : “ : . 
sociation that prisoners who.," ' 
did not behave in toe newly 
designed US prisons faced' 'toe r 
alternative of incarceration -in. ■''' 
a prison Where they did nut-7* 
leave their cell until; they wfcne' t! - • 
wearing hand cuffs and' leg ' 
irons. - . ^ 

On the related question ' 
dealing with dd sruptive and - vi» 
olent prisoners, Mr Bartell.' 'A 
claimed that toe Home Office*! 
would suggest holding- them in J ■ 

special units in local prisons J f ■. 

designed to take Category Ar' r .' 
prisoners. . ■ ’ ■ TV-".- 

The association’s feare that "V 
once high risk and disruptive *;- ^ - 
prisoners have been _ removed'-!. 
from the system, staffing ’:. ^ 
levels may be cut' waav:'- 
r effected by -the : vicfrchai^'‘f ' 
man’s remarks on Maidsteo^- ...' 
Kent, gaol 

Mr Bartell said that there, 
an experimental regime . for -■ ■ . 
-specialty selected prisoners, had:- \ 
manning levels where -it was.*- ... 
not unusual for. as many as 


70 to 90 prisoners to be supef-^ ../; 
vised by only, three officers.; •: ' r^. ; 

He pointed out that, these 
prisoners had. access to their, J 
landings, cells, and recreation; i . 
rooms. In one year. Mr Bartell ^ • 
said, there had bcen hboat BO^ ^: - 
reoorted disciplinary offences, .5" 

He told delegates toat ;vlfr . 
lence against staff was on the V’- . 
increase, there was a drink >. : . . 
and drugs problem at the ga&l v 
and a recent “hijack escape -v 
had clearly been aided bythfl; . 
system operating at the gaol--... 
Leadeg commen t, pagg H 
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■TROL IN THE WET WILL 
BE BETTER THAN EVER. 
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With the development of the new Goodyear GT our advanced 
technology has again led to increased driving confidence. 

Confidence that comes from better control in the wet. Control 
you II appreciate when you’re on the motorway at night and it starts 
raining heavily. 

The Goodyear GT won t let you down even at motorway speeds. 

The key to the impressive grip of the GT is a unique tread pattern. 
A technological breakthrough that not only looks but performs like 
no other tyre, dispersing water more efficiently to keep you in control, 
even in the wettest conditions. 

For the confidence that comes from control in the wet . . . it’s the GT. 
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New poll gives Tories just 66 MPs 


By martin Linton 

THE CONSERVATIVES 
would b« left with a rump of 
only 66 MPa and the Alli- 
ance would be the second 
party with 253 seats in the 
House of Commons if the 
electorate followed their cur- 
rent voting intention in the 
Guardi an-Marplan Index for 
May, according to the lead- 
ing psephologist. Dr Gordon 
Reece. 

The possibility of an elec- 
toral holocaust for the Gov- 
ernment was first raised by 
Dr Reece in a pamphlet for 
the Conservative Association 
for Electoral Reform, in 
which be warned that Tory 
seats would begin to fail in 
huge numbers if the Alliance 
passed their “ breakthrough ” 
point of 33 or 34 per cent 

His figures were giving 
nightmares to Conservative 
MPs when they were only a 
theoretical possibility, but 
they have turned into a real 


threat with the current crop 
of opinion polls, and particu- 
larly Marplan. 

If the actual result of an 
election were the same as 
the latest Marplan poll 
results, Labour would be the 
biggest party in the Com- 
mons wath 308 seats, still 
short of an overall majority, 
but the Alliance and the 
Conservatives would not be 
able to form an overall ma- 
jority, either, if they 
combined. 

If the result were the 
same as the Gallup Poll pub- 
lished in the Daily Telegraph 
last week. Labour would be 
in first place with 298 seats 


and the Alliance would just 
nose ahead of the 
Conservative Party with 166 
seats against 161. 

If the result matched the 
Mori poll published in the 
Sunday Times, which put La- 
bour in first place and the 
Conservatives second. Labour 
would have 310 seats, the 
Conservatives 271. and the 
Alliance 46. 

What the figures show is 
not that the polls are very 
far apart — Marplan and 
Gallup are quite close — but 
that even small differences 
in shares of the vote can 
mean a huge difference in 
the number of seats that a 


party wins around the cru- 
cial “ breakthrough " level 
of the 33 to 35 per cent 

The difference between 
the Marplan poll and the 
Gallup poll is only per 
cent for the Alliance and the 
Conservatives ; but even that 
makes a difference of about 
90 seats In both cases, ac- 



Univeraity of Bristol. 

The reason is that the Al- 
liance wins seats very slowly 
until it reaches the break- 
through level of about a 
third of tiie votes. It then 
wans seats very much more 



MARPLAN** 

GALLUP 


MORI 



Votes 

Seats 

Votes 

Seats 

Votes 

Seats 

Conservative 

29% 

66 

30|% 

161 

347. - 

271 

Labour 

35% 

308 

34% 

298 

367. 

310 

Affiance 

35% 

253 

33|% 

166 

287. 

46 

other 

17. 

6* 

27. 

8 

2% 

6 


excludes Northern Ireland 
* afl polls taken in week ending May 13 


rapidly than the other par- 
ties. The point at which it 
overtakes the Conservatives 
is at about 33 per cent and 
it overtakes the Labour 
Party in the upper thirties. 

Once past this point, the 

disadvantage from which the 
Alliance suffers in the first- 
past-the-post system turns 
into a crushing advantage 
which could cause it to .wipe 
one or both of the other 
main parties off the political 
map in certain conditions. 

The Conservative Party 
knows that it is more vulner- 
able in such an electoral 
obliteration because its vote 
is a little more evenly 
spread across the country, its 
strongholds are a little less 
strong than the Labour Par- 
ty’s, and therefore they 
would fall to an Alliance 
surge at a lower level than 

Labour’s. 

Voter Representation, by 
Dr Gordon Reece, is avilable 
from Mr Robin Squire HP, 
Home of Commons, London. 
SWL 


Queues used to control 
immig ration — -Kaufman 


CRE REPORT 
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Labour warning to US firms over NHS hospitals 


Bv our Political Staff 
LABOUR'S health spokesman, 
Mr Frank Dobson, yesterday 
warned American companies 
contemplating taking over tbe 
management of NHS hospitals 
that tbe nest Labour Govern- 
ment would “send them 
packing." 

Mr Dobson asked the Prime 
Minister on Monday to confirm 


that the Government was in 
discussion with American cor- 
porations with a view to a 
pilot scheme for a private sec- 
tor takeover of the manage- 
ment of an NHS hospital. 

Mr Dobson, speaking at a 
meeting in Ashford, Middlesex, 
said that by inviting the Amer- 
ican commercial hospital corpo- 
rations to take over NHS hos- 


pitals the Prime Minister was 
inviting the “ sworn enemies 
of the health service to tbe 
top table." 

"Such companies are not 
neutral managers of resources 
but are the vanguard units of 
the worldwide attack by Amer- 
ican commercial interests on 
public health care both here 
and in other countries.” 


Mr Dobson warned tbe 
American companies, " Don't 
bank on the NHS as a long- 
term investment. The next La- 
bour Government will send 
you packing back to the land 
of health profiteering ” 

He claimed that among 
recent cases in America was 
one in which a woman who 
had jost had a baby was told 


that the infant would not be 
released until her bill was 
paid in fulL 

The NHS was cheaper and 
more efficient than anything 
on offer in the commercial sys- 
tem in America. “In a sane 
world Mrs Thatcher would be 
sending NHS administrators to 
help the Americans cat their 
costs,” said Mr Dobson. 


By Alan Travis 

The Shadow Home Secretary. 
Mr Gerald Kaufman, yesterday 
quoted extracts in the Com- 
mons from an internal Home 
Office briefing paper which, he 
said, showed that the Govern- * 
meat had ' . been deliberately 
using queues in the Indian 
sub-continent to control, 
immigration. 

He claimed that it directly 
contradicted a speech by Mr 
Leon Brittaa the Home Secre- 
tary, in Manchester last month 
in which be said that , the Gov- 
ernment did. not maintain 
queues as a deliberate measure 
to . control the flow of 
Immigration. 

Mr Kaufman said that the 
briefing paper, prepared for 
Home Office ministers, was 
produced a couple of years ago 
and stated, “In two significant 
areas a system of queues oper- 
regulate the flow of 




.is 

- 



Mr Waddlngtnn : Hatter of 
plain common sense’ 

He asked: "Is it not a mat 


ates to — — . . . __ ^ 

immig ration." ter of fact tuat the number of 

It went on, “The number of clearance _ officers to post tio» Act 


entry clearance officers is, in during the^pwiod of tbe 
practice, a prime regulator of Labour Government was the 
the number of husbands, P 1 * 036 regulator? Is it not a 
wives, children and male flan- matter of plain common sense 


under the Conservative Gov- 
ernment than under tbe La- 
bour Government for those 
who applied to British Consul- 
ates abroad to emigrate to the 
United Kingdom. He said that, 
if the criticism was true . it 
applied equally to Labour as it 
<£d to Conservatives. . • . 

The exchanges came during 
a Commons debate on thge 
report of the Commission for 
Racial Equality on immigration 
control procedures. Hr Kauf- 
man said that the report had 
. been sabotaged _ by Hope 
Office ministers, who had tried 
to delay its pubHeatkm and 
preparation through the threat 
of court action. 

“It reveals ministers to be 
tiAdKtmg policies that are 
teeriminatoty to- a point of 
Mag tadst" he rimmed. Mr 
KeSW Pledged that the. next 
Tflhiwrr (Government would, 
mpeg* tfe etfrrent. Immigration 
km Mi .replace, them with 
tfMMwStaml anb-ramst 

ouuok. 

claimed that 
action by * fMsm Labour Gov-_ 
' the foausra- 

te disastrous 


f or community relation*. 

“ Judging Jbjr Labour's 
record, Che pXMstoes Jbrl 

wives, children and male fian- ®* plain conuntm sense & making would, never be 

ces admitted from the Indian ^ U there are any tiPWw at ftilfUled. But If titey were,- if 
sub-continent in any one year." alL then there are Queues be- the Immigration Act wen 
Mr David Waddington, told “u 5 ® tiie ^ governmOTft of the repealed and control after coot- . 
Home Office minis ter respon- day had derided^ that it cannot was scrapped, X. cannot 
sible for immigration, told the appoint in tbe Inman sub-con- imagine anything more. disSa- 
Commons that the briefing tinent as many entry clearance trous for community relations.'’ 
paper had been drawn up by officers as is ■ necessary to MF-Waddi 2 $ttdn arid that the 
civil servants during the dear the queues? -- CRE report had central concfa- 

course of the last general elec- He claimed that the waiting starts which the Government 
tion. times in general were shorter found odd, and even perverse. •' 


Keep your files 
in apple-pie 

order. 



UJhat neater solution to your filing problems 
than Apple’s powerful Macintosh computer? 

It not only stores words and number^ it has 
the unique ability to store charts and pictures. 
Plus an uncanny way with language. 

It uses plain English and clear graphics, 
instead of jargon. 

So operating the computer neuer gets in 
the way of business. 

Added to which, all its software (including 
Omnis 3) works perfectly together so you 
can organise and categorise files in any way 
you want. 

You name it, Apple can do it. 

Crisper reports. Juicier designs. More 
polished presentations. 

Proof that not only can you put more into 
i Macintosh. 

You can get more out of it as well. 

Dial 100 and ask for Freefone Apple for uour 
nearest dealer. 

Apple Macintosh: 

The personal computer for business.# 


h a tmdemsk fcrnssd to Apple Computer Irtwpwalad Omnis is arag&and trademarks! Efyfc HoBmfislid 


PM’s question time 
under scrutiny 


By our Political Reporter 
AN all-party committee of MPs 
is to study possible changes in 
the style of Prime Minister’s 
question time in the Commons. 

There have been complaints 
from some MPs about the way 
the 15-mlnute riot in. the time- 
table for Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days — traditionally for back- 
benchers to cross-examine the 
Prime Mini ster — has been 
dominated by the opposing 
party leaders, Mr Neil Klnnock 
and Mrs Thatcher. 

This can often make for 
heated exchanges and back- 
benchers believe that the row- 
dyism of Prime Minister's 
question time, which has 
brought floods of complaints 
from listeners since the House 
was first broadcast on Tadio, 
has nnderinined an important 
feature of,t?ie Commons. 

Another .'development which 
has been criticised has been, 
the use of the so-caHed open 
question, which enables MPs to 
try to catch Mrs Thatcher out 
by asking her to list her en- 
gagements for the day and fol- 
lowing with . a supplementary 
surprise question. 

Tbe Commons procedure 
committee has recently recom- 
mended changes in the format 
of the open question to save 
printing costs of the Commons 
Order Paper. It has now de- 
rided to look at the effects it 
is haring on the House. How- 


ever,. Mrs Thatcher has made 
it absolutely dear that she is 
more than ready .to deal with 
unexpected questions and has 
no objection to the use of this 
parliamentary device, which 
has developed since she took 
office in 1979. 

Members of the committee, 
therefore, believe it is unlikely 
that at toie end of their in- 
quiry, which may involve tak- 
ing evidence from party, lead- 
ers and backbenchers, they 
will be recommending any sig- 
nificant changes. ' 

The SDP and Liberal Alli- 
ance Parties are said to be 
annoyed that: tbe committee 
has given priority to this in- 
quiry. They are protesting be- 
cause this has delayed consid- 
eration . of their mmpUnts 
about the way the -- Alliance 
MPs are allotted tune in the 
Commons. 

The procedure committee , 
was given the task after a ^La^ 
boor “own goal" when left- 
wing Labour MPs pr e ven te d 
Dr David Owen, the SDP 
leader, from sitting in his nor- 
mal seat and then blocked him 
from opening an SDP .debate 
from the Opposition despatch 
box.' 

The Alliance were delighted 
when toe issue was referred to 
toe procedure, committee but 
dissatisfied that it will now be 
delayed and could be forgotten 
with toe end of tbe parliamen- 
tary session now in 


LOOKING AHEAD 


With an 
eye to the 
byelection 

By Colin-Brown . 

WITH toe Brecon and Rwdnali 
byelection in toe offing, the 
Opposition have chosen the 
subject of toe Government’s 
T n egect of rural communities 
in wales” for a half-day de- 
bate in toe Commons after tbe 
Whitsun recess. 

The Liberals have bepri a 
little less obvious by choosing 
the subject of tbe problems of 
the elderly for a half-day de- 
bate an Thursday, June 6. But 
this is intended to tie in with 
toe expected announcement on 
Monday of the long-awaited: 
Fowler review of the social se- 
curity system, including state 
d i n gs . related . pentiqps 


The Government is rushing 
through its bill, offering £50 
millions in aid to the Scottish 



Mr Squire — bill blocked 


ratepayers suffering from the 
effects of the recent rating 
revaluation. The bill is being 
published today and will be 
given a Second Reading on the 
first day that the Commons is 
back — Monday, June 3 — 
with the remaining stages on 
Wednesday, June 5. 

The Tory MP, Mr Robin 
Squire, will unusually be sup- 
porting the Liberals on a pri- 
vate member’s bill, by Mr 
David Alton, to introduce pro- 
portional representation in 
local government elections. Mr 
Squire was responsible for a 
similar bill which Is now being 
blocked by the Government. 

The Lords, after the Whit- 
sun recess, will havq a wel- 


come week's break from the 
Local Government Bill before 
getting down .to another six. 
days on toe report stage, 
which could cause the whips 
more sleepless nights. 


ETHIOPIA 




Inquiry on 
‘aid duty’ 

TEE Prime Minister yesterday,’ 


’.'•yt 


relief sent from Britain. 

Mrs Tbatriier gave the ": \ 
undertaking during Question'; -- 
Time after Mr Bowen. Wells 
(C, -Hertford and Stortford) 
urged her to examine reports 
that “the Ethiopian dictator- -- 
ship is levying heavy customs r 
duty on British aid going into . ■■ 
tfaat country. *" 


LANDLORDS 


Homes 
safeguard 

A BACKBENCH bill ensuring ! 
that landlords can. reclaim - 
their homes from tenants after 
returning from abroad became. ,: 

law today ' 

- The Rent (Amendment)' Bill 
was passed by - peers earner, 
this week without debate, and : 
received Royal .Assent yester- 
day. It was Introduced fri the 
Commons by Mr JncfiaeL' 
Mates (C, Hampshire- E) after‘s 
an appeal court ruling that-: 
landlords could lose possession V 
if t they failed to return home - 
when there was a change of 
tenancy. “ 


SEVERN BRIDGE -S 

— — ' " ~ ■" 






Tolls rise 
by 150pc 

TOLLS on vehicles crossing 
the Severn Bridge are to rise 
by 150 per cent in a month ’sr 
time, toe Transport Minister,' 
Mrs Lynda Chalker, announced- 
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WHAT'S STOPPING YOU GETTING INTO 

A BMW 3 SERIES? 










TOO FEW DOORS? 










Ever since BMW invented the sports saloon our cars 
have had their followers. And the latest 3 Series gives them 
an unusual amourittoadmire. 

it has a choice of four different engines (from 18 litres 
to 2.3 litres) in a body that’s just 14 foot long. And it 
offers a level of both performance and refinement 
normally only found in much larger cars. 

Now it offers both more. And Jess. 

EIGHT MORE DOORS IN THE RANGE. 

Each of the four cars in the BMW 3 Series can navy 
come with two extra doors for an extra £425. 

You’ll also find we’ve created more rear headroom 
and legroom by repositioning the fuel tank. Which means 
the 3 Series is not just more comfortable to get into, it is 
more comfortable to stay in as well. 

PRICE ISNT THE SAME AS COST. 

• Many people are surprised to find that a BMW 

ISgg^ 3 series can cost less than a mass produced car. 

The comparison becomes even more favourable 
ip* if you look at the total cost of a car including 
llrlt everything from servicing to depreciation. 

Wmk Taking all that into account thefigures add up in 

fjm awaythatmaysurpriseyou. 
mm For example, Company Car showed that the total 

Hr cost over 45,000 miles of a BMW 3185 was less than 
W carswiththesameenginesizefromtwoieadingmass 
r producers. The biggest contribution to this is the extra- 
ordinarily low depreciation ofa BMW. 

. According to another study, the 316 loses value at a 
rate of 7.07 pence per mile. Atypical mass produced car 
loses ifevalueat 9.37 pence per mile. 

Multiply that by 45,000 miles and 
you can see howthe initial extra price of 

JSk DRIVING IS MORE FUN 

' Nobody of course buys a 

. BMW iustto lowerthdr motoring .‘T l 

^l^jHP C0 ^^^ c ^ 00 seth em ; 

BMWs are one of the few cars ! . . 

MHSI that are tautly engineered as ;]■■■ 

drivingmachines. jgk 

fmW Even the least expensive car, the 

316, has an engine with thesame cylinder 
Wm block used in the BMW racing engines that : \ 

have won 7 World and European championships, 

~ And every engine, whether it is four or six cylinders, 

releases its power with a smooth fluidity that makes other 
engines seem flustered and ungainly. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF NOT BEING MASS PRODUCED. 

Performance alone has never been a recommendation ^ggl^jraj 

fora BMW3Series. Ifealsotoewaytoecarsareconstructed. ' 

For whateverthe price, we only have one standard. 

A quarter of the time spent building every BMW is 

The inside of every BMW cylinder is honed twice. ^ 

Ail of which helps explain the way in which BMWs 
are still worth driving when other cars become an expensive 
embarrassment 

THINK OF THE NEXT45.000 MILES. 

Maywesuggestyoutrythefrontdoorofa BMW3 Series. 

There are 12 different models (including the four 
Cabriolet versions) to choose from so one of them is likely to 
fityour needs. 

Certainly, ifyou are planningto buy a car ^ Ml9ru » AUev9 

in our price range, itmustmakesense totiy IvU fVtUvn InUllEI* 
a BMW. 

Nowyou know how fittie there is stoppingyou. 


rm 
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Budget 
vote 
blow to 
Reagan 


From Ales Brammer 
in 'Washington 

The Democratic-controlled 
House of Representatives last 
night overwhelmingly approved 
a budget which would cut the 
US deficit by $56 billion by 
freezing defence spending at 
present levels. 

Passage of the Democratic 
resolution, which seeks to 
restore cuts In retirement pen- 
sions made in the Republican 
Senate and cut defence more 
deeply, sets in motion a 
dash between the two Houses 
in conference committee. How- 
ever, the action demonstrated 
a determination to trim Ameri- 
ca's looming budget deficits 
through spending reductions 

The White House press sec- 
retary. Mr Larry Speakes, indi- 
cated that the President would 
have difficulty with the 
House’s decision to go beyond 
the Senate in cutting defence 
spending. The Senate resolu- 
tion, which has Mr Reagan’s 


Leader comment, page 14 


support, would allow an in 
crease in the defence budget 
In allow for inflation. The 
House wants a simple freeze at 
1!)S5 figures with no inflation 
adjustment. 

In a scries of votes yester- 
dav, the House brushed aside 
Republican efforts to restore 
military spending to the levels 
agreed in the Senate. In a de- 
cisive 329-102 vote, it rejected 
a plan by Mr Delbert Latta, a 
senior Republican member of 
the Budget Committee, to pass 
a bill on the same lines as the 
Senate. 

When the conference com- 
mittee of the two Houses 
meets after this weekend’s Me- 
morial Day holiday, it will 
have to thrash out the differ- 
ences. The Senate will be seek- 
ing to ensure that Democrats 
take some of the blame for the 
proposed savings on the cost- 
of-living adjustment on retire- 
ment pensions. 

Similarly, the White House 
can be expected to take a 
tough line against the House 
effort to hold the defence 
budget at 1985 levels, implying 
a real reduction in defence 
spending for the first time in 
fire years. President Reagan 
has already climbed down 
three times over the defence 
budget and will clearly be 
reluctant to make a further 
compromise. 

The fact that the House has 
come this far, approving $56 
billion in cuts, including do- 
mestic programmes, should 
provide some confidence to 
America’s trading partners and 
the financial markets that 
Washington is finally prepared 
to take tough steps to reduce 
deficits which are projected at 
nearly $200 billion until the 
late 19S0s. 

Dr Alan Greenspan, an ad- 
viser to President Reagan on 
economic affairs, said rester- 
day that the budget package 
— if passed — could mean a 
drop in long-term interest 
rates, which would mean a big 
decline for the US dollar. 


Spy charge 
tip-off by 
ex-wife 


From Robert Jackson 
in Washington 

A retired US Navy communi- 
roiions specialist accused of 
.spying for Moscow with his 
tailor son was turned In to 
tVdrral authorities by his for- 
mer wife and his daughter. 
Department sources 
said yesterday. 

They said the FBI began 
surveillance after being tipped 
off three mondis ago about the 
aik-gcd activities of John 
Anihony Walker, aged 47, who 
1 ft the navy in 1976 with top- 
rci-rct clearance, and his son 
Michael, aged 22. who was 
charged with supplying secrets. 

One source said of the ex- 
VTe and daughter: “They 

knew what was going on for 
quite a while.” The source said 
tin- ex-wife saw the fruits of 
John Walker's activities 
reflected in his lifestyle, add- 
ing: “He moved in the fast 
irack.” 

One reason may have been 
the strained relations between 
the couple after a bitter div- 
orce several years ago, the 
sources said. 

The assistant US attorney, 
Mr Michael Schatzoq, said in 
an affidavit that the younger 
Walker had complained in a 
letter to his father that he was 
bi-coming overburdened with 
classified documents. 

“ What should I do about 
the increasing amounts of 
photos I have been acquir- 
ing?" he asked in the letter. 
" At the rate I am going I will 
have over jooib of souvenirs. I 
have run out of space . . . 
would 1 be asking too much if 
I were to ask what the status 
is of my previous photos " 

Walker had been working as 
a clerk in the ship’s operations 
department, which handles 
communications and combat 
functions of the carrier, naval 
officials said- 

The FBI arrested John 
Walker early on Monday at a 
motel in Rockville, Maryland, 
after trailing him to an appar- 
ent “drop site" where they 
f0UI ?L a shopping bag contain- 
ing 129 secret navy docuemnts, 
including material believed to 
be from the Nlmitz. Authori- 
ties said that a Russian as- 
signed to the Soviet embassy 
was seen in the area of the 
drop site. 

los Angeles Times. 


General in charge of project 
seeks to calm Europe’s fears 

Star Wars 
‘does not 
breach 
arms treaty’ 

By Heila Pick research in Europe and spoke 

m SS 

wJSS Europe as well as in the US 
wL iwSSfrS “e complex reserach 

b£ “ Moreover, if and when we 
instructions were to direct gme to take deadons about 
space weapons research so that toe .production of the new 
“it remains strictly within the technologies . . . we want our 
terms of the 1972 ABM (Anti h ave a thorough 

Rnllistfp vforilpgl Trpafv ” unders tan di n g of the issues. 
Ballistic Missiles) treaty. when President Reagan first 

to* press conference via announced his Star Wars Pro- 
satellite with journalists in six gnmme in 1988 he held out 
West European capitals, the g,e vision of a world free 
general also said that Star ^ nuclear weapons. General 
Wars research was not aimed Abrahamson yeste rday moda- 
simpbr at giving, the US “an ^ goaly that the 

astrodome against nuclear development of defensive space 
attack. weapons should eventually 

President Reagan had in- make nuclear weapons “ obso- 
structed him to concentrate on lete and impotent” 
research that “would provide “Obviously all of us would 
an effective defence against like to abolish nuclear 
tactical, short-range ballistic weapons, and indeed all 
missiles, as well as interconti- weapons.” he said. But that 
nental, strategic nuclear implied fundamental changes 
weapons,” the general said. This in international relations, 
meant that SDI was as much Without showing any aware- 
in the interests of Western ness of Hitler’s use of the 
Europe as of the US, and that phrase, the general in charge 
there was no risk of of Stars Wans asserted “the 
“ decoupling ” the US from its final solution lies in a human 
allies. 1 solution.” 

General Abrahamson, unlike In Vienna, long-running 
his colleague in the Pentagon, East-West talks on cutting con- 
Mr Richard Perle, saw nothing ventional forces in central 
wrong with the concern ex- Europe resumed yesterday 
pressed by the Foreign Secre- with both sides calling for 
tary. Sir Geoffrey Howe, about progress, but the differences 
the political and strategic im- that have blocked agreement 
plications of SDL so far were still very much in 

But as an enthusiastic advo- evidence- 
cate of developing space de- The East German deputy 
fence against nuclear attack, delegation head, Mr Ulrich 
he appears to believe that Potrafky, said that the Warsaw 
more education and a better Pact was still awaiting an an- 
understanding of the underly- swer to its proposal, made on 
ing strategic considerations February 14, for a quick first 
would convert tbe critics. phase cut of 13,000 American . 

He welcomed Eureka, the and 20.000 Soviet troops fol- 
French-sponsored idea for coor- lowed by a freeze of all armies 
dinating advanced technology in. the region. 
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’Shuttle to cohteol-Wp -6 &eims hijacked../ 

Shuttle to Peace institute urges end 
carry SDI G f plutonium production 


Washington : The space 

shuttle. Discovery, will be 
used in the first of a series 
of Star Wars missile defence 
experiments, the Defence De- 
partment said yesterday. 

A ground laser beam shot 
from a test facility on the 
island of Maul, Hawaii, will 
be aimed at an eight-inch 
reflector attached to the Dis- 
covery while It circles the 
earth in low orbit. The voy- 
age is scheduled for mid- 
June. 

The experiment is to test 
the ability of a ground laser 
to track an object in low 
orbit accurately, the Penta- 
gon said. 

The Pentagon also an- 
nounced the formation of an- 
other. research consortium to 
study how electronic systems 
fail or wear out and how to 
make them more reliable. 


Washington : The world’s 

five nuclear powers should 
stop producing plutonium and 
weapons-grade uranium in a 
cooperative move to stem nu- 
clear proliferation, an interna- 
tional report said yesterday. 

-The Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute said 


such a step by the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Britr 
ain, France and China could 


be verified quickly by the Vi- 
enna-based International 

Atomic Energy Agency. 

In a report on Safeguarding 
the Atom, the private institute 
noted that China, the Soviet 
Union and France had not 
joined Washington and London 
in agreeing to place aU nu- 
clear energy facilities includ- 
ing those capable of making 


weapons fuel 
safeguards. 

“An important measure 
which could . - . render the 
1968 Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty more attractive to non- 
nuclear weapons states would 
be the cessation of tbe produc- 
tion of plutonium and highly 
enriched uranium for military 
purposes and the placing of 
the relevant plants under safe- 
guards,” the report said. 

The NPT and a subsequent 
international nuclear safe- 
guards agreement had been 
remarkably successful in slow- 
ing the spread of nuclear 
weaons in the past 10 years, it 
said. 

Lack of progress on arms 
control and a continued build- 
up of nuclear stockpiles by tbe 
five countries had prompted a 
drive by other countries to db- 


under IAEA tain weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, the institute said. 

It said the desire of some 
states to develop atomic 


weapons was growing rather 
than waiting;. It noted, that 
China and France as well as 
“nuclear threshold” states Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, India. Israel, 
Pakistan and South Africa had 
not signed the 1968 treaty. 

“ Technical Improvements of 
safeguards are feasible, but 
their main limitations and 
weaknesses are political, not 
technical," said the report, 
written by a former South Af- 
rican diplomat ; Mr David . Fi- 
scher and Mr Paul Szasz, the 
director of tbe UN office of 
legal affairs. ■ 

The report followed a num- 
ber of recent highly-publicised 
events involving nuclear prolif- 
eration. — Reuter. 


Solidarity leaders 
refuse to testify 

Gdansk: Three solidarity las, aged 32. were all freed 

leaders went on trial yesterday under the amnesty but almost 
accused of illegal union aeBvi- reSUmKi ° Pp0S1 - 

ti< ? Tiff They were arrested in Feh- 

unless they were allowed ae- ruaiy ' , a f ter attending a meet- 

cess to their lawyers. ing called by Solidarity’s chair- 

The dissident intellectual, man Mr Lech Walesa, to plan 
Mr Adam Michmk, and two protests, including a possible 
regional activists, Mr strike appeal, against goyern- 
Wladyslaw Frasyniuk and Mr ment-imposed food price rises. 
Bogdan Lis, were charged with jfa Walesa has been called 
leading an illegal union and by the prosecution as a wit- 
fomenting public unrest They ness in the case and is due to 
face a five-year appear in court on Monday, 

prison term if convicted. legal sources said. The trial is 

The trial, the most impor- expected to last four days, 
tant opposition case since more ^to a break at the weekend, 
than 600 political prisoners Mr Lis’s mother, sister and 
were released under a govern- brother-in-law, Mr Frasyniuk 1 s 
ment amnesty last July, was wife and mother and Mr 
barred to Western reporters Michnik's fiancee were allowed 
and other Solidarity activists into the trial, but many of the 
were not allowed to attend- 50 people present were sfarang- 
T !_ ers. court sources said. Secu- 

Legal swuces in this Baltic policemen normally attend 
port said that the defendants ^ trials 
heard the indictments against . rmpr ... 

them but refused all testimony 
unless they were allowed to ^ 

consult their lawyers for at Jho ^ ^ 

least 10 minutes. ^ .^oxters. 

As they do not let news- 
The court, which earlier papermen attend, this is proof 
rejected a motion that two that their evidence Is very 
trusted friends of each defen- thin.” 

dant be permitted to attend police put Mr Walesa under 
the trial, did not take a deci- investigation on the same 

to nro»ediM^ and iintil to® 1 ** 5 ** ***» feHow-unlonists 
journed proceedings until warned him not to leave 

today. Gdansk, but have so far 

Mr Michnik, aged 38. Mr refrained from prosecuting 
Frasyniuk, aged 31, and Mr him — Reuter. 


Silesia rally draws right 

Hanover: The extreme ing East Germany for the 

rightwing German National .. _ ... . 

Democratic Party (NPD) add ad SS the 
yesterday that it planned to starting on June 14. have been 
attend a controversial rally of fiercely criticised following ar- 
Silesian exiles next month tides in . toe Silesians’ _ news- 

which Chancellor Helmut Kohl J? 

will Hfirirpcs German territories lost to East- 

wni auuress. Europe after the Second 

The NPD spokesman, Mr World War. 

Karl-Heinz Vorsatz, said that up About 150,000 people are ex- 
to 600 party members and pected to attend the Hanover 
sympathisers would distribute rally, staged annuall y by Ger- 
a special edition of the party’s mans expelled after 1945 from 
newspaper, German Voice, car- the now Polish province of Si- 
rying a banner headline claim- lesia. — Reuter. 


Transport 
ministers 
hit buffers 


From Derek Brown 
in Brussels 

EEC Transport Ministers 
yesterday recorded two more 
disagreements in tbe after- 
math of the Europe an Court 
j udgm ent condemning - 
governments for faffing to es- 
tablish a common transport 
policy. 

One was on a master plan 
for transport from the cur- 
rent Italian EEC president 
It has referred back to offi- 
cials for further discussion, 
after harsh criticism- The 
British Minister, Mr Nicholas 
KJdley, slapped a national 
reserve on the entire docu- 
ment for being too vague, 
and for lacking specific pro- 
posals to deregulate trans- 
port systems. 

Last night, Mr Ridley pre- 
sented the court judgment as 
a triumph for those countries 
— basically Britain and the 
Benelux three — which want 
speedy action to liberalise 
measures. 

“At last we have got our 
priorities right,” he said. The 
Italian master plan excluded 
any specific proposals on lib- 
eralisation : the veTy subject 
on which the court had 
pronounced. 

The ministers, who will 
meet again on Jane 24 in 
Luxembourg, also fell out 
yesterday with the EEC 
Commission * over proposals 
to reform Community rules 
on working hours of commer- 
cial drivers. Both the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, and tbe 
Commission, want to make 
the system more flexible. 
They continue to disagree on 
methods. 

Meanwhile, the Transport 
Commissioner, Mr Stanley 
Clinton Davis, has threatened 
new legal proceedings 
against national governments 
of allegedly 'blocking devel- 
opment of a more liberal avi- 
ation system in Europe. 

“ The flexible system we 
propose will enable tbe 
European consumer to get 
cheaper fares.” he said. 


Belgrade intellectuals facing 
prison terms for propaganda 
plan indefinite hunger strike 


From Michael Simmons 
in Belgrade 

Three Belgrade intellectuals 
sentenced three months ago to 
varying prison terms for 
spreading propaganda hostile 
to Yugoslavia, have agreed to 
embark on an indefinite joint 
hunger strike if they lose their 
appeals against the sentences, 
to be heard -soon here.. 

They had originally been ac- 
cused of counter-revolutionary 
and anti-state activities. 

The three were convicted 
after a three-month trial in 
early February for offences 
their supporters say were not 
proved and on the basis, they 
claim, of inaccurate or even 
totally falsified evidence. Their 
appeals, which should have 
been heard within 20 days of 
tbe verdict, are already two 
months late. 

The federal authorities have 
been much embarrassed by the 
trial, which officials now ac- 
knowledge produced much ad- 


verse publicity abroad and in- 
side the country, has had the 
opposite effect to that in- 
tended. Far from deterring dis- 
sent, it has apparently added 
fuel to the already heated de- 
bate on the country’s current 
economic crisis, which also has 
complicated political ramifica- 
tions. . 

Sentences ranged from two 
years on Miodrag Milic, a 55- 
year-old writer; one-and-a-half 
years for a sociologist, Milan 
Nikolic, aged 37, and one year 
for a radio journalist, 
Dragomir Olujic, aged 36. They 
had been arrested early last 
year during an ostensibly pri- 
vate discussion in a Belgrade 
fiat. 

The three say that if their 
sentences are upheld they will 
be keut in a “prison within a 
prison” and in very poor 
conditions. Their hope now is 
that the sympathy they gained 

sr 


penc 


from some Western 


leaders as well as influential 
socialists will be repeated. 

The federal leadership, on 
the other hand, feel that the 
three have bad too much expo- 
sure and that the trial itself 
was distorted in the Western 
press. . 

An unforeseen effect has 
also been a widening of tbe 
apparent split in the country’s 
leadership. One group would 
like to see the country more 
tightly centrally controlled and 
favours more political and eco- 
nomic discipline in solving the 
country’s problems. 

The other group leans more 
heavily on the munificence of 
Western money-lenders, includ- 
ing the IMF. Yugoslavia’s 
Prime Minister, Mrs Milica 
Planinc, visits the US in 10 
days and the visit is being 
billed as having much more 
long-term significance, and 
even strategic importance, than 
the visit to Moscow which she 
makes later in the year. 


Spanish police chief fined for 
helping murder suspects escape 


From Jane Walker 
In Madrid 

One of Spain’s senior police 
officers was yesterday sus- 
pended for three years and 
fined £500 of obstructing the 
course of justice. 

Manuel Ballesteros, the for- 
mer head of the anti-terrorist 
police, was found guilty by a 
San Sebastian court of helping 


Petrol strike i 

PETROL stations were 
closed In most parts of Italy 
yesterday as owners staged a 
36-hour strike in protest 
against possible deregulation 
which they fear could lead 
to a price war and reduced 
profit margins. — Reuter. 


three suspected gunmen to es- 
cape after a shooting incident 
in a bar in south-west France 
which left two men dead and 
10 injured. 

The court ruled that Mr 
Ballesteros had helped the 
three “ presumed killers ” to 
escape by ordering their imme- 
diate release. The incident oc- 
curred in November, 1980 
when three men, driving a 
stolen car, crashed through 
the frontier between Spain and 
France at Hendaye, only min- 
utes after the bar, frequented 
by exiled Spanish Basques, had 
been swept by machinegun 
fire. 

On being detained by border 
police, the three men revealed 
that they were police i nform - 
ers and demanded a telephone 


call to a special number In 
Madrid. Their identities were 
confirmed by Ballesteros’ . assis- 
tant, who demanded that the 
men should be released 
immediately. 

French police have repeatedly 
asked that tbe men, whose 
identities have never been 
revealed, should be returned to 
France to face trial. On five 
different occasions Spanish 
courts have demanded that my 
B allesteros should name the 
men, but he has always 
refused. 

It was revealed in court that 
the telephone record book at 
the border police station 
showed that instructions 
received from Madrid were 
that the police should *hear 
no evil and see no evfi.” 


Moscow’s metro celebrates with expansion plans 


From Martin Walker 
in Moscow 

THE MOSCOW Metro, which 
Russians consider as the 
eighth wonder of the world, 
is gearing up to celebrate its 
50th anniversary this -year 
with yet another expansion 
programme. 

The system already claims 
to be the world’s busiest, 
with 8 million passengers a 
day on its 125 miles of line 
and 120 stations, but the 
strategy of expansion has be- 
come a focus of dispute 
about the future of Moscow 
itself. 

One group of planners 
thinks that the city needs an 
outer circle line, to facilitate 
travel between the new outer 
suburbs, so that peope who 
live in the south-east of Mos- 
cow do not have to travel in 
to the centre in order to 
change trains and get out 
again to the south-west 


The second group, which 
looks as though it will win 
the argument says that traf- 
fic densities would initially 
be too low on an outer circle 
line. It makes more sense to 
increase the number of 
radial lines into the centre, 
but to make some of these 
high-speed systems. 

The new stations of the 
Moscow Metro are no longer 
the stunning works of art 
that were built in the 1930s, 
with their ornate chande- 
liers, marble walls, mosaics 
and statues. Stalin wanted 
the Metro stations to be 
showcases of Soviet art, to 
show that nothing was too 
good for the workers. 

The most ornate, and 

rather kitsch to the modern 
taste, is the Konsamolskaya 
station which blends high 

camp with high Gothic and a 

touch of the oriental b azaar 
in the most peculiar way. 


Some, like the Mayakovskaya 
(where Stalin addressed the 
population in the first winter 
of the war, when it was used 
as a bomb shelter) are still 
elegant and. impressive. 

The Moscow Metro has be- 
come one of the Soviet 
Union’s export successes, 
sending its designers and its 
trains to Metros -across East- 
ern Europe, and now hoping 
for sales in the West 
London Transport could 
certainly learn from its reli- 
ability, with trains coming 
every minute _ in the rush 
hours, and signs on each 
platform to indicate how 
many minutes and seconds 
since the last train left A 
wait of more than three min- 
utes is a cause for complaint 
At the end of last year, 
the Politburo authorised a 
dramatic expansion of Metro 
systems around the country. 
In 1970, there were Metro 


systems in only the three 
cities of Moscow, Leningrad 
and Buev. Now there are 
Metros running in the Geor- 
gian capital Tbilisi, the Bye- 
lorussian capital of Minks, in 
Kharkov and Tashkent and 
in the Armenian capital of 
Yerevan. 

Later this year, new lines 
are due to open in the Sibe- 
rian city of Novosibirsk, and 
in the huge industrial city of 
Gorky, closed to foreigners 
but known in the West as 
Andrei Sakharov's place of 
exile. 

New Metro construction 
has begun in three more 
cities, and approval has been 
given to start tunnelling for 
two more in the Latvian city 
of Riga, and in Alma-Ata, 
near the Chinese border. 
Plans 4 are now being drawn 
for three more Metros in 
new Siberian cities. 

** All the evidence shows 


that for cities of about a 
million people or more, Met- 
ros are by far the best trans- 
portation system, particularly 
as rising car ownership 
causes street congestion and 
slows bus times ” says Yuri 
Krufc, the head of the con- 
struction department of Mos- 
cow Metro, “But when it 
comes to much bigger cities, 
like Moscow and Leningrad, 
the strategy of expansion be- 
comes crucial.” 

As a coastal city, Lenin- 
grad can only expand inland, 
so the designers are forced 
to build new redial lines, 
and the city planners have 
convinced the national plan- 
ning centre of Cosplan that 
it makes economic sense to 
invest now in building the 
new lines even before the 
new suburbs are built that 
will contain the passengers 
of the future. 

In Moscow, tbe debate be- 


tween those who want the 
new outer circle line .and 
those who want the fast 
radial lines has become a de- 
bate about the future growth 
of Moscow. Although internal 
passports were finally abol- 
ished 10 years ago, to live in 
Moscow requires a residency 
permit a bureaucratic mea- 
sure aimed at stopping the 
otherwise uncontrollable 
growth of Moscow’s 
population. 

The radial-line advocates 
say that their system will en- 
able Moscow’s growth to be 
controlled and directed to 
the new micro-cities that are 
being erected in the out- 
skirts. The outer circle line's 
advocates say that their sys- 
tem will enable these micro- 
cities to grow without 
putting more strain on the 
already stretched transport 
system of central Moscow. 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


Argentine 
strike 
falls flat 


ARGENTINA’S autocratic 
Labour leaders yesterday 
staged their second national 
strike since Present 
AJfonsin's elected govern- 
ment took office IS months 
ago, writes Jeremy Morgan. 

The strike, in protest 
against an emerging shift in. 
economic -policy. Had only 
partial success. In the capi- 
tal the underground trains 
and buses ran normally, and 
most businesses were 
scarcely affected. Reports 
from the interior, Peromsnv’s 
stronghold also suggested 
that the strike gained little 
support . . 

The stoppage, was accompa- 
nied by a mass protest out- 
side the' presidential palace; 
where Mr Alfonsin. last 
month - announced a war 
economy to counter inflation 
approaching 1,000 per cent, 
declining production, -sinking 
investment, and ~ rising 
unemployment. 

France pulls out 

FRANCE has withdrawn 
from a UN programme to 
combat piracy against Viet- 
namese refugees m the Gulf 
of Thailand, raising fears 
that the programme may be 
weakened, writes loin Guest. 
French representatives told 
the UN High Commission for 
Refugees in Geneva on 
Wednesday that their Gov- 
ernment cannot afford to 
participate.. It had contrib- 
uted $214,000 (£167,000) 

since the programme began 
in June, II 


Officers held 

1 

FOUR Mozambican officers 
have been detained for forc- 
ibly recruiting men ito the 
armed forces. The Defence 
Ministry said in Maputo that 
they ordered soldiers to 
carry -out • unauthorised 
swoops in public places, de- . 
taining men up to the age of 
40. — Reuter. 

Tigers’ troubles 

THE RARE- -Java - tiger's - - 
population has been reduced 
to five by settlers extending 
their holdings into the ani- 
mals’ traditional habitat The 
Indonesian Environment Min- 
isters, Mr Emil Salim, said 
yesterday that goals and 
chickens were now being 
slaughtered for the tigers, 
which otherwise would turn 
to hunting men. Deer are 
also being raised to restore 
the ecological balance. — 
Reuter. 

Nepalis protest 

ABOUT 300 supporters of 
the banned Nepali Congress 
have been arrested during 
protests against “deteriorat- 
ing conditions ” in the Hima- 
layan kingdom. A party 
spokesman said yesterday in 
Katmandu that “ the un- 
democratic political system” 
might cause “an explosion” 
in the country. — Reuter. 

Conductor quits 

A LEADING East German 
conductor, Mr Wulf-Ddeter 
Hauschiid, of the Leipzig 
Radio Symphony Orchestra, 
has decided not to return to 
the East after being told by 
East German authorities to 
break a contract with the 
Stuttgart Philharmonic — 
Reuter. 

Passport fiddle 

A WEST GERMAN business- 
man has been arrested on 
suspicion, of peddling diplo- 
matic passports from the 
non-existent republic of 
Koneuwe. Police said the 
man. identified only as Heinz 
S., had offered me “ pass- 
ports” for sale at up to 
DM50,000 (£13,250) each. — 
Reuter. 

Farmers march 

THOUSANDS of Swedish 
farmers marched through 
Stockholm’s central business 
district yesterday to protest . 
against cuts in agricultural 
subsidies, and high taxes on 
food. They say that VAT, at 
23.46 per cent is forcing 
consumers to cut bade on 
meat and other basic foods. 

— Reuter. 

Count’s trial 



THE FORMER economics 
minister, Count Otto 
Laofosdorff, and two other 
prominent West Germans, 
will stand trial from August 
29 on corruption and tax 
evasion charges, the Bohn 
regional court said yesterday. 
Lamfesdoff is accused Of ac- 
cepting bribes to arrange tax 
concessions for the Flick 
business empire. — Reuter. 
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Ford 


You may be surprised to learn that 
Voikswagens aren't expensive. 


They go down hill slower than most ■ 
oars. (Test drive one and you'll realise 
why they hold their price so well.) . 


Yet most Volkswagen 
Polos and Passats actually cost less 
than Ford Fiestas and Sierras. 




ft 


Any colour, so long as its 
Volkswagen's, is covered by a three 
year paint warranty. 


Every Volkswagen has negative roll 
radius to help it stop in 
a straight line even when ihe road 
is wet or greasy. 


And every Volkswagen is fitted 
. with dual arcuit brakes 
for fail-safe stopping. (GTi models 
have disc brakes all-round.) 



This is one of the few ways of 
getting from 0-60 faster than a 
Volkswagen Golf GTi or Sarocco GTX. 


This is one of the few ways of 
getting around town using less 
petrol than a Volkswagen Formel E 


And this is a smooth road if you're 
driving a Golf, Jetta or Passat. They all 
have thinking rear axles for maximum 
stability on every surface. 




Some manufacturers consider these 
to be optional extras. We don’t. 
Thatis why every Volkswagen car is 
' fitted with rear seat belts. 


If you don’t already drive a 
Volkswagen, this is the most reliable 
way to travel to your nearest dealer. 


m 


For ihe address of your 
nearest dealer write to Volkswagen 
Sales Enquiries, Yeomans Drive, 
Blakelands, Milton Keynes MK14 SAN. 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


Chamber of Commerce urges 


committee not to support bill 


Key senator 
now willing 
to consider 
SA sanctions 


THE 


From Michael White 
in Washington 

The collapse of domestic po- 
litical support for the Reagan 
Administration's policy of 
" constructive engagement ” 
with South Africa reached a 
new low yesterday, with confir- 
mation that the Republican 
chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee is 
willing to consider immediate 
economic sanctions against 
Pretoria. 

Senator Richard Lugar was 
aided during a committee 


Chamber of Commerce urged 
him not to support legislation 
which might ban new invest- 
ment and radicals — including 
the former UN ambassador, Mr 
Andrew' Young, Mayor of At- 
lanta — and stressed the im- 
portance of sending Pretoria 
" a strong message ” before it 
was too late. • “ to change 
quickly in order to avoid chaos 
and bloodshed 

The gathering momentum in 
the US for action against 
apartheid could now mean a 
congressional compromise be- 
hind the Republican Roth- 
McConnell Bill, which, would 
impose specific economic sanc- 
tions on chosen targets in the 
hope of limiting economic 
damage. Thus South African 
Airways, which reputedly em- 
ploys few blacks, would be 
banned from landing in the 
US. No computer sales would 
be made to the South African 
Police and nuclear technology 
would be placed under an ex- 
port ban. 

Congressmen, including Sen- 
ator Lugar in his home state 
of Indiana, are also under 
strong pressure from the 
resurgent Anti-Apartheid Move- 
ment, as well as radical’ .bills 
from Democrats in Congress. 
So far. Senator Lugar has sup- 
ported his majority leader. 
Bob Dole, in a bill which 


would - express a willingness to 
consider economic sanctions in 
two years’ time if the Presi- 
dent reported no progress m 
disma ntlin g sanctions. 

Meanwhile, it would make 
mandatory the so-called Sulli- 
van principles" which oblige 
US companies in South Africa 
to improve conditions for their 
non-white staff. Firms which 
ignored the Sullivan code 
would be prevented . from mak- 
ing fresh investments and lose 
government support for their 
efforts to win contracts else- 


The house of Representatives 
is this week debating its own 
version of the radical measure 
sponsored by Senator Edward 
Kennedy with moderate Repub- 
lican support and by Republi- 
can William Gray, the most in- 
fluential black Democratic 
congressman. This would ban 
new investment by new US 
companies hoping to move into 
South Africa, curb loans and 
the sale of Kruggerands and 
ban computer sales. ■ 

What the Roth-McConnell 
bill does is take elements of 
the Kennedy-Gray package, and 
elements of the existing Dole- 
Lugar package, including man- 
datory Sullivan principles, and 
split the difference. Aides of 
Senator Lugar suggest be is 
now moving in this direction. 

The South African Foreign 
Minister, Mr * Pik ” Botha has 
told ■ Congress that the bill 
would be an “assault” against 
millions of blacks in southern 
Africa. 

Mr Botha said disinvestment 
could lead to greater unem- 
ployment, not just among 
South Africa's blacks, but 
among 1.5 million immigrant 
black workers' from 
neighbouring states, and he 
warned that “ millions and mil- 
lions of black people, women 
and children, will starve ". 
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A Palestinian mot her holfl&her sleeping baby in a Begat bomb shelter • 

Extremist guilty | Bombing 
of Mosque plot foile(i 


St 

‘4 .Tsui* dhifufs ‘ dis-ACbureh. • 

1 th^aqaieral was^ Some woiameis. j 

from the • packed square be- It is time to act, “ old S 
a banner saving an shouted above the shrieks 
■ ^of.grief and- tolling church 

"IS ff&ST! Sm- shell •£o*reeli MjJdM 
• exploded - stflL.-. closer, ■ with ■ a four Lebanese arn^ roldeire m 
heavy crump and the square fighting near J«anie South 
half emptied as- mourners Lebanon yesterday, Lebanese 
began to flee amid chaotic, military soUrcessaid-^ .... - 
shouting. For a few moments Three soldiere^were killed 
the row of coffins covered and onewonnded 
with red and white Lebanese army 

flags outside the church was eastern Beha. a Val ley towards 
ji lmnVt fnreotten. the Christian town of Jezzine 

8 *^Eow can' we ‘live with was ambushed by the l sraeli - 
these people 7 h a man' said of backed South Lebanon Army 
the shelling as people fled. 1 mihtia.— -Reute r . . 


By Patrick Keatley, -. " 

Diplomatic Cowespendent ; 

" King Hussein^f Jordan, 

jc wjrmg British, Supporter: 
Ss diplomatse initiative, aimed 
at a new rouwl of talks on^he 
Middle East problem, wtean 
unexpected stopover m VKaiQn 
yesterday : on his' ■_ • Way, , to 
Washington. - - V;.-?' 

The Ring fa- believed to be 
a &king Mrs- Thatcher- and the 
Foreign- Secretary, Sir Geof- 
frey' Howe, -to use Britain's In- 
fluence with President Reagan 
to' bring pressure on Israel. - 
The Jordanian . leader believes 
that Israel's veto on dealing- 
with any Palestinian with PLO 
links is a basic ' tactical error, 
bound to radicalise the ver, 
leaders who are needed at the 
conference table If any testing 
accord is to be hammered out. 

President Reagan is to host 
the King during as official 
visit to the. US next week 
when pro-Arab and pro-Israeli 
lobbies are expected to be un- 
usually active. 

In London - yesterday^ Sing 
Hussein held talks with' Sir 
Geoffrey and his Minister of 
State, Mr Richard Luce. - 

The King is expected to 'stop 
off in -London' for talks with 
Mrs Thatcher when he returns 
home next month. His diplo- 
matic initiative will then be 
further reviewed. 


Syria says PLO p e P° rter 

expelled 


Township toll 381, 
says Le Grange 


From Patrick Laurence 
in Johannesburg 

The Minister of Law and 
Order, Mr Louis le Grange, 
lias said that violent incidents 
in black townships totalled 
nearly 1,560 in April, and de- 
scribed the situation as ex- 
tremely worrying, 

Mr Le Grange told a public 
meeting that 381 people were 
killed in township unrest be- 
tween September 1 and April 
30. Of these, 293 had been 
killed by police, six by Devel- 
opment Board officials and 82 
by members of the public. Six 
policemen were killed during 
the same period. 

Mr Le Grange put the num- 
Der or injured at 1,497. 

Journalists and civil rights 
groups had estimated the 
death toll, based on daily 
police reports, at about 200 so 
far this year. The official 
death toll for the whole of last 
year was also about 200. 

Civil rights groups said that 
the number of injured is prob- 
nblv much higher than official 
figures suggest Many youths 
wounded in rioting are afraid 
to report their Injuries in case 
they are arrested on public 
violence chages. 

A combined force of police 
and soldiers yesterday entered 
a black township in the indus- 
trialised area of the Witwaters- 
rand lor the second successive 

day. 

After their sweep through 
Duduaa on the East Rand an 
Wednesday, police and soldiers 
launched a second operation 


into the township of Ratanda 
yesterday. 

Duduza was the scene of sev- 
eral stoning incidents on Mon- 
day, one of which resulted in 
the death of a white nurse 
after she was dragged from 
her car by an. angry mob of 
blacks and pelted with stones. 
Ratanda, near Heidelberg, was 
one of the first townships 
where popular pressure led to 
the resignation of its town 
council. 

According to Major Steve 
van Rooyen, yesterday’s 
excercise was to help the De- 
velopment Board re-establish 
suspended services such as 
refusal removal. 

A US travel advisory brief- 
ing. meanwhile, has warned 
Americans to consult the US 
embassy or consul tate before 
travelling to South Africa. It 
refers to the situation in the 
townships as “volatile.” 

A similar warning was. 
issued on South Africa's inde- 
pendent “homeland” of Ciskei 
in 1983. The latest warning 
could hurt the Inflow of Ameri- 
can tourists — an estimated 
70,000 came last year. The For- 
eign Minister, Mr Pik Botha, 
however, dismissed the warn- 
ing as of “no special 
significance.” 

Meanwhile, Ford said yester- 
day that it had shut down one 
of its car plants- in Port Eliza- 
beth for six weeks and tempo- 
rarily laid off 850 black work- 
ers because of the depressed 
market. 


Jerusalem: A court yester- 
day convicted a Jewish settler 
of plotting to blow up the Al- 
Aqsa mosque, Islam’s holiest 
slwane in Jerusalem, and 
wound Arab mayors, amid 
rightwmg calls that be and 26 
outers standing trials be freed. 

Mehachem Neuberger, aged 
29, admitted guilt in Israel’s 
Jewish underground trial after 
charges of criminal attack and. 
membership of a terrorist or- 
ganisation were dropped in 
plea bargaining. 

Wearing the skullcap of a 
religious Jew, he told the Je- 
rusalem District Court that be 
had made a mistak e in joining 
the plots. His sentence will be 
announced later. 

The court ended its session 
after two other defendants 
refused to testify in protest 
over Israel’s release on Mon- 
day of 1,150 Palestinian guer- 
rillas, including convicted ldH- 
ers, for three Israeli soldiers. 

The prisoner exchange 
prompted demands by 
rightwing coalition ministers 


that the -settlers, who soy they 
acted to .retaliate against guer- 
riila attacks^ be freed. 

The- ■ Prime Minister,- Mr 
Shimon Peres, yesterday asked- 
the Attorney-General, ; Mr 
Yitzhak Zamir, to rule on 
whether there was any legal 
basis for freeing . them before, 
the - trial ends. Mr Peres is 
known to oppose intervening 
in the trial. - 

Eight settlers have been sen- 
tenced to terms ranging from 
several months to lfr years. 
President Chaim Herzog will 
consider requests for clemency 
only after all court proceed- 
ings have ended. 

Most of the defendants dis- 
missed fh&r lawyers' last week 
after the court refused to hear 
testimony aver security in the 
West Bank as part of their 

C2L5C*' 

" The judges yesterday 
.refused to accept the dis- 
missals and ordered the law- 
yers to stay on.. The summing 
up in the trial of ‘J.5 of .the .de- 
fendants begins hefct week.—. 
Renter. ■■ •. .1. ' . . : : 


FromKathrynDavies. 

In-Cairo 

EGYPT’S interior Ministry 
said yesteday that security 
forces had foiled a:' plot to 
{flow ■ np a foreign embassy 
-fn Cairo using a car bpmbl -• 

> An area of the city, which 
includes the American em- 
bassy, was sealed off for sev- 
eral hoots by police on 
Wednesday.'. - _• 

A ministry gtatenfisit' saiff 
that a Libyan living k “ a- 
third country” had recruited 
an agent for. training. % 
Syria. Local reporters were ^ 
shown a white Skoda ear 
made in - Czecfc* «Ievakia . 
which it said had been' 
packed ‘with 1761b of . ‘explo- 
sives intended 'for use as the 
car bomb. 

‘For several hours’: on-. 
W ednesday , troops cordoned 
off an 'ares to central Calm, 
which houses both - the US 
and British embassies. 

- The Interior Ministry said 
.the Egyptians had closed-the 
area to guard agateist any al- 
ternative sabotage plan. 


Parls r The Syrian Foreign? 
Minister, Mr Farouq atSbaxa, 
yesterday accused the Palestin- 
ian leader, Mr Yasser Arafat, 
of provoking the- slaughter at 
Palestinian u'fefugetf daxnJJs in 
Beirut, ' where at - least" 125 
people have (tied ; in fighting 
since Sunday. ■:« ." ; 

- Mr Shara. ending a - tte$e^ay 
visit to France, said the fight- 
ing at the Sabra, ChataHa and 
Bourj al-Barwtieh camps, was 
the. result of . provocation - tar 
the PLO' leader who, he said, 
wanted to prove . he bad an 
armed presence in Lebanon. 

The Shi’ite Amal militia said 
on Wednesday, night- that :it. 
controlled . two ' of the camps, 
but fighting erupted again yes- 
terday. *^Bk¥|d> - whrther ;$yria 
suported ’ AjnaPs action, Mr. 
Shara said:: “We do -not en- 
courage tUs-t&e of teddent, 
but it'- was . not Amal who 
started the provocation.” 

' Mr Shara denied reports that 
members of pro-Syrian dissi- 


dent. Palestinians had joined 
forces, with the pro-Arafat fac- 
tions of the- PLO in their- -fight 
against Amal. . . 

Yesterday the PLO: btegrtdf 
Syria f or .the -tamp fighting^; 

. . Mr ‘■’-Shara reaffirmed Ittiat 
Syrian troops would only enter 
Beirut - to help the Lebanese 
Army 

. aRtog ; a?nfi£cteig 


hi- Amman, W Aritfat'.yfea? 
terday denounced the. “bar- 
baric ” attack on the camps as 

a # ' Syrian-American-Israeli 

conspiracy. 

“It is a big conspiracy 
against our refugee camps and 
-our people .. . . hatched, in 
’June, .. 1982, ' when Israel in- 
vaded Lebanon with US sup- 
port” Mr Arafat said. 

-“It -is part of an agreement 
between the US Assistant Sec- 
retary of- State, Richard Mur- 
phy, and Syria to prevent PLO 
forces from returning to South 
Lebanon and to safeguard Isra- 
el’s norther bordexsr he said. 
— Renter. :• * 
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Tehran : Iran yesterday ex-, 
peiled Reuter’s correspondent 
here, - Trevor. Wood, on the 
ground-qf biased- reporting, the 
Iranian news agency, Ima said. 

An Official .< of the press 
office of the Iranian Ministry 
of Islamic ■ Guidance said he 
had written 'biased and - at 
times false - reports on the 
issues, of .the. Islamic Republic, 
Ima sakL';' ; . ' r . ’ 

R^ater^pokegman said, in 
iLohdon : ** We are aware that 
the Iranian authorities ob- 
jected to some stories by our 
correspondent, but we are not 
aware of any -biased or false 
reporting.” 

Mr Wood, aged 45, a Briton, 
had been correspondent in 
Iran for a year. He arrived, in 
London yesterday after having 
been told by the Ministry of 
Islamic. Guidance on Monday 
that he had 48 hours to leave 
the country. 

.Meanwhile, Iraq-, denied a 
report that Iranian planes 
badly damaged a hydroelectric- 
power plant- in north-east Iraq. 
Reuter. 


Tibetans counting the cost of Chinese ‘liberation 



*. ; > Hi 


Britain rules out 
new famine relief 


From Derek Brown 
in Brussels 

Mr Timothy Raison, the Min- 
ister for Overseas Develop- 
ment, yesterday confirmed that 
no new government money has 
been directed towards African 
famine relief. 

He said that cash for emer- 
gency aid — running at £95 
million this year — had come 
from a contingency reserve, 
and from underspending on 
other projects within the exist- 
ing budget. The only addi- 
tional clement was the £61 
million cost of the continuing- 
RAF Hercules airlift operation. 
That was t Ing met from the 
Ministry of Defence budget 

Mr Raison, here to review 
European famine operations 
with other EEC ministers, de- 
fended the Government’s deter- 
mination to keep relief spend- 
ing within the existing budget 

“The whole point of having 
a contingency reserve is to 
deal with the unexpected, and 
that is what we have done,” he 
said. 

Mr Raison said that about £45 
million had come from the 
reserve, and the remainder of 
Britain's famine aid — with 
the exception of the RAF air- 
lift — would come from 
" shortfalls in other areas of 
the budget” 

The Government he said, 
would be issuing a white paper 
soon on ail policy. Ln response 
to Wednesday's highly critical 
teport from the House of Com- 


mons Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

The report attacked the Gov- 
ernment’s failure to provide 
new money for famine relief. 
It also criticised the EEC for 
Inflating figures of food on 
offer to Africa, by Including 
amounts pledged by individual 
governments, and those already 
promised in existing aid 
programmes. 

The EEC development minis- 
ters yesterday heard that 
440.000 tonnes of cereal equiv- 
alent had been sent, or was on 
the way. A total of L2 million 
tonnes was offered by the 
European Commission and 
national governments at the 
EEC summit ln Dublin last De- 
cember. and the pledges have 
since risen to more than 1.6 
million tonnes. The total is 
made up of three elements: 
regular fod aid, emergency 
food aid, and aid from member 
states. 

Ministers yesterday had be- 
fore them an EEC Commission 
paper listing total world 

pledges of food aid totalling 
6.8 million tonnes, with the US 
by far the biggest single do- 
nor. The Commission assessed 
total needs in Africa at be- 
tween 5J5 and 6J. million 

tonnes. 

Transport difficulties con- 
tinue to be a major concern in 
Chad, Sudan, and Ethiopia, 
where, on April 22, 140,000 

tonnes of food were put in 

store for lack of transport, 


Lucky to survive: Buddhist monks .outside a monastery 
in Lhasa still live for the day - when they will see the 
Dalai Taqtm . 


MARY-Louise Q'CdUaghan 
reports from' Lhasa that 
the only real achievement 
of China's occupdtion is 
the rmUtary stronghold it 
has bmlL Otherwise, little 
has changed for .centuries. 


IN THE streets.-, of Lhasa, and 
the fields of Tibet tittle has 
changed for centuries. Be- 
grimed pilgrims still - pros- 
-trate themselves. in .-the mud. 
of streets that have no seW- 
. ers, and outside 'the cities- 
women work. • side-by-side 
with- only a shovel tiSd-to a 
length of rope to plough- the 
bard, unyielding ground.. 

. . - Except ' for. a few vr\yi~ 
leged cadres and tourists 
there is no, running water on 
the roof'of The world.- Trans^ 
port is by foot" and beast" and.' ; 
-if - you ■ are lucky, ‘you might . 
Jive to see 45. - • • -' * • 

- - In 1950 Communist China 
:invaded Tibet -with, three 
.purposes Sn mind: to “liber- 
ate ” the. Tibetan . .people 
' from lifelong- “ serfdom” ; to 
capture the area's' natural 
resources; including — it-js-l 
claimed — — tie world’s larg- 
est uranium- - deposit ; and to- 1 
create !a large industrial and 
milit ary, wedge between it& . 

. then enemies. Russia and i 

Tnrito. 

While the rest of China is 
growing fat and prosperous 
•- under the new economic pol- 
icies and tiie opening to the 
West, Tibet has all the clas- 
sic symptoms of a misunder- 
stood. Colony. 

Its delicate subsistence 
economy' was destroyed with 
.China’s . occupation-. -Propped 
up ever .since .with massive 


subsidies from ’ Peking, Tibet 
has never developed any real 
industrial base. Its people 
are poor and generally still 
resentful of. their Chinese 
master^. '.. '•■ 

China’s efforts to "“liber- 
ate ” the kingdom of the 
Dalai Lama drove the god- 
king into exile in India, but' 

• it has also served to- fuejitije 
Tibetans’ religious' 7 fervour 
and loyalty to their leader. - 

The only real achfeVenjent 
of the Chinese occupation is 
the military stron^iold that 
-they (bave^ managed- to ’-build 
in the region. Despite, the 
lack of local cooperation, . 
China has pouretf -miadredS' 
of thousands of triwpr into 
the area. 

Peking’s occupation has 
‘ cost the Chinese dearly. It 
-can be measured in massive . 
subsidies ■ poUre'd .'into Tipetr 
over tijfi 'last' three .-decades 
" afnd more recently in -the bad' ' 
. publicity- the Tibet, question „ 

. .has generated: Bill the great- - 
est cost has been borne by 
the Tibetans. 

Yisha Chunpei has been a • 
monk for 42 of his 53 years, 
studying hn& graduating at 
Brepung monastery on the 
outskirts of Lhasa in the 
. days when it was- the world’s 
'• largest monastery. For a 
/-monk, he has an unusually 
large and, muscular physique 
— •the'.- result of 20 years 
spent breaking rocks as a 

• ‘ prisoner of China.-' 

In 1959, at the age of 27, 
Monk Yi. tike many of the 
monks around Lhasa, left the 
monastery and discarded the 
Buddhist vow of non-violence 
to take up' arms against the 
Chinese to protect the Dalai 
Lama. 

The uprising, which lasted 
-11 days, led to the execution 
of monks, officials and peas-- 


ant defenders of the Dalai 
Lama, who fled to India in' 
the early hours of the revolt 

Stripped of political rights 
and priestly robes. Monk Yi . 
was lucky to survive, yet he • 
-says his only fear was that 
he would never see the Dalai - 
Lama again. 

“At the time, they said I 
was a guard .'of the 14th 
Dalai Lama, so 1 spent my 
days quarrying stone and in 
the evenings 1 would be 
locked in a small room. Dur-' 
ing this time I was often 
sick and my greatest fear 
was that I might die without 
seeing the Dalai Lama dur- 
ing my life ™. 

According to the Dalai La- 
ma’s gove mm e nt-j n-exile, the. 
1999 killings, together with 
deaths during the Cultural 
-Revolution, wiped out one- 
sixtft of Tibetans — more - 
than' one 'million people. In 
1980, it estimated -that 10 per 
cent of the population had 
been', interned at some stage 
during their lives. 

The Chinese occupation 
has been characterised by a 
series of ill-suited, extremist 
policies. But the Tibetans, 
despite heavy coercion, have 
steadfastly refused to cooper- 
ate because of China’s fail- 
ure to bring- off the planned 
economic miracle in Tibet 

The . traditional- V economy 
was lost when China first oc- 
cupied the country during , 
the 1950s, precipitating the 
first famine in the -country’s 
history, when scare food -sup- 
plies were - allocated to Chi- 
nese troops and workers. 

Then for 10 years, during 
the Cultural Revolution fol- 
lowing Mao's fetish for “ tak- 
ing grain as;the key link,” 
Tibetans were forced to cul- 
tivate winter wheat in place ’ 
of the traditional hill barley 


they had grown for centuries 
on the arid plateau. 

The poverty these policies 
brought still plagues the 
Tibetans. In 1980, Chinese 
officials admitted that one- 
third of Tibetans had lower 
living standards than before 
the occupation. 

• Although barley is once 
again- growing on the ter- 
races of Tibet, much of the 
(Land has been exhausted by 
the constant use of fertilisers 
used to coax the high-yield- 
ing wheat .to fruition during 
the Cultural Revolution. 

Tibet remains essentially a 
noncash, agricultural econ- 
omy., and Tibetans" remain es- 
sentially interested In 
herding 'their yaks and 
growing barley. But even in 
this sector, growth is meagre 
and resources stretched after 
four years of drought 

Ever since the occupation, 
the economy has Telied on 
subsidies- from. Peking to sur- 
vive. . By 1983. these 
amounted to nearly $3 bil- 
lion. ■ 

Because the region has no 
industrial base, much of the 
funds from Peking are. de- 
voted simply to purchasing 
manufactured goods from Pe- 
king in Tibet Administration 
funds, which have been In- 
creased 10 times since 1952. 
account for 54 per cent of 
the region's Industrial 
output . . 

To match the national tar- 


get set by China’s- leaders of 
quadrupling its output by 
2000, Tibet wiH need a fur- 


ther $1.5 billion in subsidies. 

Yet some Chinese officials, 
asked about Tibet's- economic 
plight, will unabashedly 
blame the “backwardness of 
the fraternal minority nation- pi 
ality ” — that is, the Tibet- 
ans themselves. 


Peking, Lisbon to negotiate Macao 


Tamil debate censored 


From Jill Jolliffe 
in Peking 

China and Portugal are to 
begin formal negotiations Over 
the sovereignty of Macao. The 
announcement was made on 
the third day of an official 
visit to China by the Portu- 
guese President. Mr Antonio ■ 
Ramalho Eases. - 

After talks a brief joint dec- 
laration was issued, stating 
that, on the basis of an agree- 
ment made when Portugal and 
China established diplomatic 
relations in 1979, it was 
iagreed that “diplomatic nego- 
tiations to resolve the question 
of Macao ” should begin soon. 

Chinese officials had stated 
repeatedly that they would 
seek the negotiated return of 
Macao to Chinese rule after, 
they reached, agreement with- 


Britain over Hong Kong. The 
final touches of last year's 
AngloUhinese agreement- will, 
be complete in Peking -on Mon- 
day, with a ceremonial ex- 
change of documents. 

Portugal lute ruled Macao 
for four centuries,’ under a 
pragmatic understanding . with 
china, unlike neighbouring; 
Hong Kong, where Britain has 
a lease until 1997. 

After Portugal’s • revpiutioh 
In 1974, an. attempt was made 
to return the small territory to 
the Chinese, but... -it was 
rebuffed. The . constitution, 
drafted after the devolution, 
then described Macao, as "a 
Chinese territory under Portu-. 
guese administration.” 

At a welcoming banquet fdr 
. President .-.Eases ; :gtvgn by the 


Chinese -Prime Minister, Mr 
Zhao Ziyang, the Portuguese 
President* appealed to China to 
support efforts to bring peace 
in southern. Africa and to back 
a UN-sponsored - act Of self-de- 
termination - in Portugal's for- 
mer colony .'of East Timor, 
which- was invaded by Indone- 
sia in 1875. 

President Eanes said Portu- 
gal's former - African colonies 
of Angola and Mozambique 
had. riot ■ known true Jieace. 
since 7 Independence . and „that 
despite . the r Niomatt accord 
early last year, war and int&a- 
bility had increased. 

He was apparent^ carrying 
a message on behalf of the 
President of Mozambique, Mr 
Samara- MacbeV to whom he 
made a private visit before 
leaving for China, and who -has 


recently accused South ' Africa 
of failing to honour the peace 
agreement 


When appealing for China’s 
support on East Timor, Presi-. 
dent Eanes inwjfced.* China’s 
long history, of ‘helping libera* 
tion struggles. China has con- 
sistently voted In*, the .'-.UN 
against - the Indonesian, -inva- 
sion, but has fallen short of 
active diplomacy. .Recently, it 
has shewn signs- uf- healing its 
long-standing breach with 
Indonesia. 

Neither President Eaixes nor 
Mr Zhao mentioned Macao.- Mr 
Zhao’s speech was more con- 
cerned with protocol than poli- 
tics. and the initiative to begin 
talks on Macao was' left to roe 
Chinese, according to informed 
(SourceSffi-: . s 


Colombo: Censorship was imr 
posed yesterday on all news 
reports of a debate in Sri Lan- 
ka’s parliament over the grow- 
ing -separatist ' - guerrilla 
rioleStte. 

■ The Speaker. Mr El L. 
Senanayake, said that it would 
apply to. local and foreign 
news coverage. He did not give 
details.. Tight security was im- 
posed at parliament when the 
two-day debate began on a gov- 
ernment motion seeking ap- 
proval for an extension of a 
national state of emergency for 
another month. 

- .Police threw a cordon 
around the parliament area, 
and public galleries were 
closed when members started 
the debate. Censorship has 
been applied to parliamentary 
proceedings before on sensitive 


issues' such as unrest between 
Sri Lanka’s majority Sinhalese 
and minority Tamils. 

Censorship was applied pre- 
viously to Sri .'Lankan news 
coverage of attacks by guerril- 
las fighting . for. a . separate 
Tamil state and operations by 
security, forces, 

.In parliament the .opposition 
called . on. the -Government to 
resign over the guerrilla vio- 
lence and demanded an investi- . 
gallon into the massacre of d*# 
vilians in the BudtUnst holy 
city of Anuradhapura. 

About 500 saffron-robed 
monks sat on the pavement 
near the parliament building 
.and waved yellow and white 
flags in pretest against - the 
killing of about 150 people, by 
guerrilla In the holy city mne 
days ago. . . . 
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Ibu start at a disadvantage. 

Aged 21, or younger you are ejected to pick 
a career that will shape the rest of your life. 

How unreasonable. 

After all, would you marry a girl you’d 
never met? Or buy a house you’d never seen?- 

It’s just as foolish to plunge into a career you 
know nothing about. 

There’s not much point in discovering, halfway 
up the ladder in, say, banking, that you’d rather be 
making documentary films . 

Or serving abroad with the foreign Office. 

Ten years hence, you’ll probably have a mort- 
gage and a young family. 

It will be, in the words of the song, much too 
late for goodbye. 

First, fund out what you’re good at. 

Ideally you wouldn’t specialise straightaway. 

Tfeu’d spend your first few years exploring 
different jobs. 

Finding out what excites, and what 
What you’re good at and what you should definitely 
avoid. (As Somerset Maugham said, only the mediocre' 
are always at their best) 

Above all, you’d discover whatyoumost enjoy doing 
Then you’d stick at it 

Unfortunately, with three million out of work, 
nobody can afford to flit from job to job. 

Tfet there is no single career that can give you 
the variety of work experience you need. 

Or is there? 

Wfe’ll coax your talents out of hiding. 

As well as soldiering, an Army Officer can 
find hims elf tackling unusual jobs. 

Making documentary films. Serving with die Foreign 
Office. Training to he an astronaut. Practising law. 

Writing hooks and magpzjine articles. Leading an 
Himalayan expedition. Solving land disputes, 
degree courses. Conserving wildlife in the Antarctic. Acting 
as equerries to die Royal Family. Organising disaster relief: 
Demring computer programs. Budding bridges and airfields. 
Underwater archaeological exploration. 

The. list could go on to fill the rest of this page. 

Think about it What other career could allow you 
to develop in so many different directions? 

Broadening the mind. 

Our work takes us all over tie world. Places like 
"B erlin and Hong Kong could be familiar territory 


You would live and work in. them, not just visit 
. as a tourist. 

But don’t expect life to be one long holiday. 
"Km might well serve in Northern Ir eland. 
Or on the tense East/West German border 
We may send you to the snake-infested 
jungles of Belize, ('fou’ll need a machete and 
your wits about you.) 

Picture yourself trekking out of Ka thman du to 
pay pensions to retired Gurkha warriors. 

Officers serving with the Gurkhas must speak 
Gurkhali So we’d teach you. 

We could, also teach you Arabic, Chinese, 
German, Russian, Spanish and Swahili (Not to men- 
tion quite a few computer lan guages.) 

Room at the top. 

Naturally we hope most of the young 
men we train will make their long term 
careers with us. 

But we’ve had our share of failures. 
Several very promising officers have, for 
instance, gone on to become Prime Ministers. 
(Six out of the nine post-war British 
Prime Ministers served as Army Officers.) 

Others deserted us for big business. 
(At the last count, the heads of 32 of the 
top 100 companies in the UK) 

All these renegades recognise the . alue of 
an Army training 

So if after three, five or eight years, you leave us, 
you will have impeccable credentials. 

And a very dear idea of how you wa * your 
career to develop. 

An advertisement can only begin to touch 
on the huge variety of an Army Officer’s work. 
Someone who can tell you more is Major 
John Floyd. 

Write to him at Empress State Building, 
Army Officer Entry, Department A4, Lillie RcL, 
London SW6 1TR. 

He’ll want to know your date of birth, 
where you are currently studying and the 
qualifications you have or expect. 

In return he’ll help you get details of the 
hundred and one careers that await you as an 
ArmyjQfficen 

Army Officer 
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The trial of 19 men accused of participating 
in the killing in October, 1983, of Grenada's 
Prime Minister, Maurice Bishop, right, is 
due to start this month. From various 
sources, including statements to the police, 
MORRIS S. THOMPSON has pieced 
together the events of that day. His most 
significant finding is that the executions 
were carried out on orders from the central 
committee of the r ulin g New Jewel 
Movement, headed by Bishop’s deputy, 
Bernard Coard, above 


The#® 



to the 



THE DAY had dawned clear 
and bright. Redhead, then 23, 
said that members of Coard’s 
faction of the party began to 
gather at Fort Rupert as 
early as 145 am. That dz 


: &: !■> V - ’ ■ ■' “ 


businesses were- cl 
schoolchildren went -out -on 
strike in support of a pro- 
Bishop demonstration led by 
foreign minister Unison 
Whiteman and other govern- 
ment ministers who resigned 
in protest of the anti-Bishop 
moves. Bishop had been con- 
fined to his house a week 
earlier by a faction of his rul- 
ing New Jewel Movement 
party, under the leadership 
of Bernard Coard. - 

At about 8 am, a crowd of 
6,000 to 10,000 people unusual 
on this island-nation of about 
92.000, marched Rom Market 
Square, near Fort Rupert, up 
the hill to Bishop’s house. 
The central committee had 
gathered at Bernard Coard’s 
house next door and as the 
first 300 or so protesters 
arrived at Bishop’s gate, one 
of . the committee members, 
LL CoL Ewart Layne, 25, or- 
dered — according to his 
statement — three armoured 
personnel carriers to come 
and deal with the crowd. 

But the full crowd at 
Bishop's residence over- 
whelmed the soldiers, who 
fired into the air. Abdullah 
(First Lieutenant Callistus 
Bernard) said: “The crowd 
continued booing and spying, 
'Shoot us.' Then they burst 
into Maurice's house and 
brought him out holding him 


high id itheidr and Went; down 
tffle raid wrath, hint The 
armoured . cSrs .th»i left and 
wenUinw^ Fort Frede- 
rick:^-- ■ - — 

The crowd swarmed down 
the hill with Bishop and Jac- 
queline Creft, minister of 
education and Bishop's lover 
— who later told her execu- 
tioners that she was three 
months’ pregnant with their 
second child — and some of 
the other former cabinet min- 
isters and labour leaders who 
had organised the demonstra- 
tion. Most of the crowd 
backed off but about 2,000 
people overran Fort Rupert 
without arms and did . not : 
meet armed resistance. - 

Lt CoL, JBwart Layne said 
that on his recommendation, 
the central committee went 
to Fort Frederick. Major 
Leon Cornwall arrived at 
Camp Fed on on Point Cala- 
vigny, south-east of the city, 
and dispatched two track- 
loads of soldiers in frill 
- combat gear to Fort Frede- 
rick, Pvt Cosmos Richardson 
said in his statement. 

Meanwhile, Major Christo- 
pher Stroude, then 26, who 
was in command of Fort 
Rupert said that Fitzroy 
Bain, a pro-Bishop member 
of the central committee who 
had helped lead the demon- 
stration, told him that pro- 
Coard members already had 
surrendered to the crowd and 
so Stroude ordered the sol- 
diers to lay down their 
weapons. 

Layne said he saw the 



crowd far below take Fort 
Rapert and telephoned 
Stroude. Layne claimed that 
'Stroude tola him the crowd 
“had destroyed military docu- 
ments and had abused the 
female soldiers, that the situ- 
ation was one of fatal chaos 
and that they were afraid for 
their lives.” 

Layne said he also spoke 
with foreign minister White- 
man on the phone, and he 
said Whiteman refused more 
negotiations. Stroude said 
Bishop told him that he want- 
ed negotiations to take place 
“right here in the operations 
room” and that he wanted ' 
.Coard gaoled immediately. 


He said he laid down his rifle 
on Stronde’s order and that 
he and Stroude went, on Fits- - 
rqy Bain’s request, to talk 
with Bishop in the operations 

■ room. 

Bishop, Redhead said, 
“came over and asked me, 
*What is the position?' I told 
him that it was time to com- 
promise and put an end to 
the situation and let the army 
remain as an army and let us 
tty and get all of the people 
off .the fort Maurice said no. 
So- 1 asked him if I could 
report the situation to LL CoL 
Layne or Major Cornwall and 
he said no ... he -wanted ■ 
them arrested immediately." 

Layhe said “we rt got<a raefc { - 

■ sage that Weapons Were being- 


•'handed 1 ont at Fort Rupert 
and that Bishop aud labbr 
leader Vincent Nobl had-, 
issued orders “to eliminate" 
the whole central committee. . 
in particular myseff- General 
Austin and Comrade -Coard:" 
Layne said he called -Austin 
(General Hudson Austin, the 
Grenada army chief) outside 
and “put it to'- him that the 
only way to save the revolu- 
tion ana -the- party was to 
move to. ^recapture Fort 
Rupert and for the militaiy to 
take control for a short 
period.” _ 

Austin disagreed, Layne 
said, hut “he -allowed me to 


amongst the men and 'that 


Cornwall must surrender. Ac- 
cording to Stroude, Bishop 
said that Layne “was a blood- 
thirsty maniac, since in. a 
party meeting He was calling'" 
for Comrade Maurice to; be 
expelled .from . the party, and • 
also to be courtmarti ailed. 
He said that there will be a 
new type of army. When I 
asked about the party, he told 
me that it will continue as 
usuaL” • r 

Redhead said that he' had 
gone f 
Coard’s 

the crowd approach Bishop’s 
house, found the central com- 
mittee there and was sent in 
search, of tear gas to defend 
Fort RnperL He said that by 
the time he got back to Fort 
Rupert with the tear gas, the 
crowd had already overrun it 


>ne from Fort Rupert to 
i’s house when he saw 


> Population 90,000 

> Maurice Bishop’s People’s Revolutionary 

Government inpoWer, March 1979, to 
October, 1983 :: ^ 

> Head of State: Queen Elizabeth II 
represented by Governor-General Sir Paul 

; Scoon , \ *. 

(; Ailned Forces 1,800 

i People’s Militia 3,500 

» Election, December 1984, brought to power 
Mr Herbert Blaize, of the New National 
Party. 

i US troops occupying Grenada due to 
leave in October on the second anniversary 
of invasion 


‘ evehta^#a£l)iarid$sed inltfus 
situation, -ft was from there 
-onlwaJLd say th&t I took over 
' the situation completely.” 
Then Layne said, he called 
Officer Cadet Connie Mayers 
and told him whom he want- 
ed on the' mission and to dis- 
patch the three armoured 
personnel carriers "to retake 
Fort RuperL “If there was re- 
sistance then them was to 
battle it out and the leaders 
were to be liquidated.”' 
Inside Fort Rupert, some 
weapons -woe being handed 
out Osborne Alexander, who 
shortly after the 1979 revolu- 
tion had been one of'Btsftoj& 

ftrhen the group went d^wnto 
Market Square to speak to 
the crowd. 

' Outside, the armoured per- 
sonnel carriers arrived. 
Abdullah said: “As soon as 
we reached the bottom of the 
hilL to go to Fort Rupert, 
some civilian opened fire 
from the direction of the fort 
and shot and killed one of the 
soldiers on the armoured car 
which O.C. Mayers was in 
charge of. Immediately a 
rocket was fired from O.C. 
Mayers’ armoured car and 
machine gunners opened fire 
towards the crowd. 

“I jumped off my car and 
fired some rounds,” Abdullah 
continued. “We advanced 
towards Fort Rupert and the 
crowds started dispersing. 
Vehicles started bumingj-this 
was caused by the rocket 
launcher. I told Major 


Sfiodde to (ike 0 ™* 

Bishop and the other^mem- 

the central committee had 

HeldacheLayne told methat 

Biaho^and 1 thrf* people with 
him.” ' . _ 

Central committee member 
McBarnette said that 

present at a meeting in which 
**the central committee 
decided that the amy should 
retake Fort Rupert The 
armoured cars left antfahM-t 
25 minutes latet bnan AM 
ullah returned to Fort Fred 
erick and spoke to Ewmt 
Layne. The central.commlttee 
then held a meetibg. it 
was agreed by all the 
tee members there that Com- 
rade Bishop and Ms chque 
must be executttL AJJ of jhe 
army officers — Ewai J ^ as J}®' 
Leon Cornwall — left the 
room. I do not know whom 
they spoke to. Iman Abdullah 
baa left also.” 

At Fort Rupert. Redhead 
said: “A lot of people were 
leaving the compound .and I 
joined other people in telling 
the people to leave the. cop 
pound with their hands in the 
air . At the same time, I saw 
Jacqueline Creft. Maurice 
Bishop, Unison Whiteman 
and Norris Bain walking 
away from the fort, so I said. 
‘Halt,’ and they halted^ J 
directed 

and they came; ApdnUah tuia. 
them to turn against the wall 
and take off their shirts. Jac- 
queline Creft was taking off 
her shirt and I sauL /No, Jet 
the sister keep on her jersey 
. . . Abdullah told me that the 
chief say that they must be 
executed^" . ‘ ■* ^ 

Stroude £ald - that ba ited-' 
head was marching people lip 
the steps, he “was stating 'is 
execution time;’ I responded. 
‘CooV knowing that it was 
only the central committee 
that can take that decision 
and that he was in contact 
with them the same 
morning.” 

Abdallah said: “I lined 
them op facing the wall. 
Major Sfroude and Captain 
Redhead were- behind me 
and we all bad weapons. 
Stroude and Redhead had 
AKs and I had.an M-3 subma- 
chine-gun. . Captain Redhead 
then ' . told * (pro- 
Bishop central committee 
members) Brat Bulleen and 
(Evelyn) Maitland (a man) to 
go aqd join Maurice and the 
others on the square, and he 
went and lined up facing the 
walL Some person also sent 
(Bishop supporter) Keith 
Hayling, and he joined 
them.” 

Stroude said: “Sister Creft 
said that she was three 
months’ pregnant, but Vin- 
cent Joseph responded with 
- some terrible remarks such 
i as < Wha’ the —-yom doing upr 
’ here’, and *is ballet foryou.’ ■ 

A few moments later, after 
‘Creft had asked .in vain tor 
the soldiers to wait, the 
shooting started. Gabriel 
said:. “Abdullah had a small 
. pieceof paper in hla hand, he 
said. The central committee 
has made the final decision’ 
... he said to the two mach- 
ine-gunners (almost certainly 
Andy Mitchell and Vinent 
Joseph) ‘Prepare to fire.* 
They lift the machine gun off 
the ground up to their chest, 
Abdullah cocked his SMC gun 
and reckoned ... ‘One, two, 
three, fire.’ " 

The bullet-riddled bodies 
were wrapped in blankets, 
placed in a dump truck and 
driven to an army camp south 
of the capital, St George’s. 
They were piled up in a com- 
mon grave, doused with pet- 
rol and burned. — 
NEWSDAY. ■ 
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Star of 
the east 

BE1 DAO is China’s finest con- 
temporary poet This week- 
cnds GLC Spring Festival 
exhibition shows translations 
of work by him and others 
illustrated by an exquisite 
ihotographic essay by Mumlaz 
lese trans- 


lations too) who studied in 
China during the Democracy 
Movement (1978-80) when Bai 
Dao, Gu Cheng and a woman 
poet, Shu Ting, came to 
prominence. 

Then their work was pub- 
lished in the unofficial 
literary journal Today and 
subsequently bas been widely 

S ublished in various official 
hinese literary magazines. 
Poems and photographs have 
strong rural themes and the 
delicate images of traditional 
Chinese painting. 


Pipe of peace 

NEXT week’s world wide cam- 
paign for Latin America's Dis- 
appeared Prisoners starts in 
London with a concert at the 
Queen Elizabeth Hall tonight 
highlighting player of pan 
pipes. Roger Chavez and his 
Peruvian band Condor Samac. 
The week of action is organ- 
ised from Venezuela — virtu- 
ally the only country in Latin 
America which does not have a 
grisly record of “disappeared” 
prisoners. 


SLEEP, VALLEY 

Sleep, valley 

Quickly cover the sky with blue mist 
Cover the wild lilies' pale eyes 
Sleep, valley 

Quickly use the wind to chase away the foot- 
steps of the rain 

To chase away the cuckoo’s uneasy cry 

Sleep, valley 
We hide here 

Like hiding in a thousand year old dream 
Time no longer slides over blades of grass 
The sun’s pendulum stops behind layers of 
clouds 

NoL „ 

dawn's firsi light 


Spinning forests 
Tossing d 


by BEl DAO 


own countless hard pine cones 
Protect two trails of footsteps 
Together our childhood and the seasons 
Walked this winding path 
Pollen drenched the brambles 

Ah, how quiet 

A stone, thrown out, has no echo 
Perhaps, you are searching for something 
—from heart to heart . 

A rainbow rises silently 
— from gyeto eye • 

Sleep, valley 
Sleep, wind 

Valley, sleep in the bine mist 
Wind, sleep in our palms 


Dear Reader, 
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overseas friends on a postcard or 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Out of 
control 

Susan George accuses 
western agribusiness 
of blotting out 
traditional food and 
land systems 

IN THE PAST quarter- 
century, huge transfers of 
capital and technology have 
lea to the extension of 
perverse resource-use and 
resource enjoyment patterns 
in the Third World, where the 
present and probable fhture 
rood situation must be exam- 
ined in the context of expand- 
iM capitalist controL 

The tendency of western 
development planners and of 
Third world nationals trained 
in their methods has been to 
take a piecemeal approach 
towards hunger alleviation. 
Thus, instead of seeing the 
food problem as a function of a 
chain, or system which begins 
Das 
and 

. ... ^tood 

production per se, ana con- 
tinues through the storage, 
processing, and distribution 
phases before reaching the 
final consumer, planners have 
tended to focus on one or 
another isolated aspect of the 
system. 

The question “Who is in con- 
trol?” may be answered with 
examples chosen at random 
from any point along the food 
System chain; one might begin 
at the beginning with seeds. 
Seeds can be selected for max- 
imum yield (given suitable and 
costly inputs) or for maximum 
reliability under stringent cli- 
matic conditions. They may 
lend themselves to easy self- 
reproduction or may deterio- 
rate from year to year (e.g.. 
hybrid corn); they may be 
geared to plants containing 
maximum nutritional valne or. 
as in some developed coun- 
tries, to the needs of mechani- 
cal harvesters. 

If peasants controlled cur- 
rent research and reproduc- 
tion of seeds, it is likely that 


they would ask tor, and get, 
such characteristics as reli- 
ability rather than maximum 
yield, reproductibilily rather 
than deterioration, and high 
energy / nutritional value. 
Because seed research and 
reproduction have been 
largely under the control of 
industrialised countries, such 
characteristics have not 
generally been sought 

One highly significant 
aspect oftlus issue of control is 
that exercised by rural oligar- 
chies over poorer peasants: in 
village after village, a tiny 
local power elite holds sway 
over credit, marketing; access 
to water and other essential 
services, employment (includ- 
ing that of family members), 
not to mention the use of the 
land itself under a variety of 
more or less extortionate ten- 
ancy and sharecropping 
arrangements. 

Such power has now been 
widely recognised* even gov- 
ernments which have done 
little or nothing to redress the 
balance pay lip-service to the 
concept of greater equality 
and realise that top-heavy 
power structures act as a 
Apolitical constraint” on food 
production. 

A less widely acknowledged 
aspect is the increasingdegree 
of control that developed 
country fbod systems exert 
over those of the Third World. 

Manjr crops formerly pro- 
duced in the temperate zones 
for temperate-zone customers 
are now more cheaply grown 
in tropical countries. Tradi- 
tional cash crops have been 
joined by exports of luxury 
foods — many of them perish- 
ables— and animal foodstuffs. 

Thepenetration of indige- 
nous Third World food systems 
is largely, though by no means 
exclusively, carried out by 
transnational agribusiness 
corporations. These com- 
panies generally no longer 
wish to exercise direct control 
over Third World land, but 
gain a stronger hold over 
activities. 

Operations entailing risk, 
like fanning itself, are left to 
the LDCs and their peasan- 
tries, while more profitable 
operations snch as processing, 
marketing, and the provision 
of inputs, credit, or manage- 
ment skills are carried outfay 
foreign corporate interests, 
te latter have also recently 


shown a strong interest in pro- 
viding storage facilities. 

When industrialised coun- 
tries intervene in the food 
systems of Third World 
nations, they are not merely 
providing separate items and 
techniques, nor even a “pack- 
age” of techniques. With the 
help of their foundations, 
their universities, their cor- 
porations, and their banks, 
they are transferring a domi- 
nant model, which, over time,, 
will tend to become unique as 
it blots out and absorbs the 
rich variety of peasant 
practices. 



Palms up. but for how long? 
Picture by Sophie Baker 

Theactuai producers offood 

— the overwhelmingly rural 
majorities of the Third World 

— are being progressively 
divested of their control over 
what they shall produce, by 
what methods, and of the 
resulting harvest 

T hese extracts are firm Dr. 
George’s book III Fares The 
Land. (Writers and Readers j 


LETTER 


Figleaf 

election 

Sir. — President Ershad 
claims (Third World Review, 
May 10) that the local elections 
now being held in Bangladesh 
are an extension or demo- 
cracy. This is distortion. In fact 
they are part of his “ultimate 
objective ... to remain -in 
control.” 

Independent reports (The 
Times of March 23) for 
example, states that no more 
.than 10-25 per cent of the elec- 
torate voted in his referendum 
meant to approve his policies 
to “restore democracy. Yet he 
is pressing on regardless, im- 
prisoning many opposition 
leaders whose grievance is his 
refusal to follow truly demo- 
cratic procedures. 

The upazilla elections are 
-using the cover of decentrali- 
sation to conscript a power 
base for President Ershad out- 
side of Dhaka. They will create 
a whole client class of local 
power brokers indebted to the 
m ar t i a l law administration 
and open to its manipulation. 
For the newly-elected chair- 
men will be dependent on the 
government tor patronage, for 
the allocation of roads, health 
centres, tube-weUs, schools, 
food-for-worfc, etc. They will 
be non-political only m the 
sense that they cannot support 
the opposition. 

In these ways, the elections 
will provide a figleaf for the 
increasing powerlessness of 
the poor. 

It is equally disingenuous of 
President Ershad to blame the 
ineffectiveness of irrigation 
on the chaos of the waterboard 
and the ineffectiveness of land 
reform on inadequate land 
records. He is confusing the 
symptoms with the disease. / 

Water and land are the key 
resources and their maldistri- 
bution reflects the imbalances 
between rich and poor rather 
than technical deficiencies. 

Brian Phelan, 

Nick Chisholm. 

London Wi. 
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LAST February the Iranian 
Supreme Judicial Council . 
announced the invention, by 
a team of medical and tech- 
nological experts, otan elec= 
trie guillotine for chopping- 
off the hands 'and fingers of 
those sinners whose punish- 
ment was so ordained in the 
1400-years-oId Islamic Code 
of Justice' The new machine 
said the Judicial Council, 
was a major technological 
advance In that rit.does £s- 
job quickly and without 
pain.” ; , A 4 

• . Later in April.jhe Ivttairfn 
jeourty were repotted to (jatfe 
sentenced. -five thieves 
to have one of their hands 
chopped off two people to be 
stoned -to death for adul 
mid J60 peoflle to b£f 
ih public. tor -“illegititnale 7 
acts. Soon after, the Judicial 
’CounciL confirmed vthat all 
-"these seatencesL t#d tteefy 

-carripdqft. 5 ST 
Horrifying as the news was, 

* in. the 

inventors bf 
read 

in. a. .Farsi 'newspaper that 
they were a bandtol of skilled 
technicians and _ . 
tied surgeons who pro 
saw no contradiction between 
their service; to the Judicial 
Council and the ethics of 
their own profession. 

Although it is fair to serf 
that they do not represent the 
majority of surgeons and 
technicians, they.areanother 
case of the many specialists 
and expert who have, in one 
way or another, compromised 
with the regime and have 
remained in their, well-paid 
jobs. Yet the price that they 
have had to pay for such-. a 
deal is also very high. 

A good example is the di- 
lemma of an Iranian friend 
who came to London for a 
short visit last year. He told 
md of his relative comfort in 
Iran. He had a good salary. 
He was .able tp.come out of 
the covintiy ancL returnl 
arfc 


Fee ted by" 
e of consumer 


the 


was.unal 

genera l shortage 

goods because he could af- 
ford to buy what' he wanted 
from the so-called free 
market 

He Came home with a suit' 
case and a plastic bag in 
which he was carrying his, 
dirty - clothes that he bad 
changed in the aeroplane. 

The next day. when he $aw 
that I had washed and ironed 
them he was really cross.- ' 

He said he. could not , wear 
them in the streets of Tehran 
because they would show- to . || 
be too clean for a man loyal 
to the Tslanuc regime; they 
would betray him to the Hez- 
bollah, members of the Party 
of God who, among other 
things, are instructed by the 
Iranian authorities to punish 
on: the, spot those whose 
appearance does not conform 
to the Islamic principles. 

These principles include 
long and thick scarves and 
uniforms that cover all parts, 
of a woman’s body except for- 
her hands and face. For men; 
they allow -for dirty looking' 
trousers, long sleeved shirts,' 
short and preferably un : 
combed hair, with an unshav- 
en free. . . 

Disregard for any of these 



«: l “ .. 


principles may result in flog- 
ging or possible even being 
stoned to death. - 

The Hezbollah have 
recently stepped up their - 
activities. They raid shops in 
search of music cassettes and 
discs, they break any musical 
instrument they can find .and - 
“punish” the owners. ,iand 
they raid doctors’ surgeries 
in case the patients or even' 
the doctors- have toiled- to 
observe Islamic .principles*. - 

They raid cineinak in 
search of films showing 
women without veils, or- men. 
wearing shorts. At . the sea- 
side they make sure that no 
men and women swim- 
together. Music haUs, .night- 
clubs and almost all of the 
theatres have had to close . 
because of them, and with a/ 
radio and television network 
void of music ancL light enter- 
tainment, people have no-' ~ 
where to go. J ( r 

The London-based Farsi 
Kayhan has published. parts 
of a recent speech by Mir 
Hossein Mousavi. the Iranian 
prime minister, whereby he 
admits that the - Hezbollah 
have raided a taxi in which a 
woman relative of his. was sit- 
ting in the front seat. They 
told her to get out and sit m 
the back where women are - 
allowed. 

But not all the women are 
as lucky as a prime minister’s 
relative. Many end up in 
prison for showing a little bit 
of their hair to the public. 

These are the prices that 
the newly emerged Iranian 
middle class .have to pay for 
what they see as their rela- .£ 
live comfort. Some, tike those 
who invented the electric, 
guillotine, have turned them' 
selves into mindless tools for 
the execution of certain bru-' 
tal policies; others are- bruta- 
lised and deeply depressed!' 

Abbas Seamgar 

aii ametes on mis page copyngnt 
Guardian Third World Review ©1985 
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out the road to the nineties 


\Tony Benn 


SERIOUS socialists should, 
now as always, analyse the 
current political situation 
and . how we should respond. 
We should be discussinc the 
future of socialism, nation- 
ally and internationally, at a 
depth we have neglected in 
tbe recent past. 

We should also be work- 
ing, as I believe we are, to 
secure an outright Labour 
victory at the next general 
election and considering in 
detail the way that govern- 
ment should deal with the 
situation likely to face it 

We should not be wasting 
our time with divisive politi- 
cal gossip, nor spreading 
false rumours that some 
members of the party want 
to lose the next election as a 
way of moving it to the left * 
and those who peddle such 
stories, or hint darkly at 
non-existent conspiracies de- 
signed to undermine the 
leade rship, or destroy demo- 
cratic rights, are consciously 
or unconsciously misleading 
people for their own 
purposes. 

The first thing that social- 


ists must do is to understand 
the nature of' the debates 
taking place on the left. 

It is now popular to sug- 
gest that the root cause of 
our present, troubles lies in 
the emergence of a new phi- 
losophy called Thatcherism. 
"Get rid of her,” goes the 
line, “and all will be welL” 

That view is unscientific, 
defeatist and dangerous, first 
because it ignores the fact 
mat the real crisis we face 
is in capitalism itself, and 
second because it leads on, 
inevitably, to the idea that 
our only hope is to ally our- 
selves with anyone at all 
who is opposed to the 
present prime minister and 
her policies. 

But it should be becoming 

S lain that the Establishment 
i Itself now moving strongly 
against Mrs Thatcher, not be- 
cause they do not like her 
policies, for they have sup- 
ported them steadfastedjy for 
six years, hut because they 
now fear that public opposi- 
tion to them is growing so 
rapidly that the result might 
be a Labour landslide, pav- 
ing the way to a degree of 
socialism, and they fear that 
even more. 

It is they, therefore, fear- 
"i, who 
up an 


li is tney, therefore, 
ing Labour’s strength, 
are seeking to build u 


anti-Thatcherite alliance of 
their own, led by the Tory 
Wets, the SDP and the Lib- 
erals and hoping to detach 
the right-wing of the Labour 
party too, as we saw with 
the announcement of the . 
Employment Charter a few 
weeks ago. 

What we are really wit- 
nessing is a determined Con- 
servative attempt to return 
to the failed post-war consen- 
sus in order to protect the 
traditional order, but also, 
equally, to marginalize and 
exorcize socialism. 

Their objective, is to leave 
the electors with the old Vic- 
torian choice between Liber- 
als and Conservatives, or the 
current American choice be- 
tween Democrats and Repub- 
licans — which fs no choice 
at alL 

Socialists must be abso- 
lutely dear about the need 
to give principled support to 
those wbo are actually stand- 
ing up lor their jobs and 
services and rights against 
the attacks that are now 
being mounted against them. 
Those who are most directly 
concerned must decide' what 
action they Should take, but, 
when they do take action, 
they should be able to rely 
upon our backing. 

The strategy of the estab- 


lishment and the media is to 
divide working people hy 
trying to set the employed 
against the unemployed; men 
against women; white against 
black; the old against the 
young; teachers against pu- 
pils, the north against the 
south; catholics against Prot- 
estants; Notts miners against 
Yorkshire miners and 
everyone against trade 
unions, foreigners, marxists 
and gays and Labour's task 
must be to unite them. 

We must also defend those 
whose' principled stand 
brings them up. against the 
law. There is no virtue in 
law-breaking . for its ‘own 
sake, nor : is it. sensible to 
elevate it into- some test of 
political virility, but we all 
should understand by now, 
that tbough there Is a clear 
legal obligation to obey- the 
law, there is no moral ob- 
ligation whatsoever, to coop- 
erate with an unjust law. 

Most of our religious and 
political rights were won by 
principled law-breaking, ana 
the general public are 
shrewd enough to understand 
the distinction between crim- 
inal. and moral, law-break- 
ing, and have some . respect 
for those who are motivated 
by principle. 

It is by supporting them 


that socialists can also help 
to build unity around the 
basic Issues that most con- 
cern people. 

Nobody believes that in- 
dustrial action, not even a 
one-day general strike — 
which should have been con- 
sidered 'in defence of the 
NGA, GCHQ and the min- 
ers — or other forms of direct 
resistance, will, of them- 
selves bring the present gov- 
ernment down, but they are 
still important forms of ac- 
tion for those who decide 
that they must protect 
themselves. 

We should never forget 
that such actions also build 
confidence — as we saw with 
the Women's Action groups 
during the miners’ strike — 
and provide essential two- 
way political education which 
helped to develop under- 
standing in all parts of the 
labour movement, left, right, 
and centre including Labour 
MPs. 

All socialists should be 
taking an active part in dis- 
cussing how we can best win 
majority support for 
socialism. 

The time is not far distant 
when tbe party will have to 
consider calling a major con- 
stitutional conference— as in 
1918 — to widen its own politi- 


cal base by re-opening the 
affiliation list, especially for 


women’s and ethnic organiza- 
tions, just as the unions are 
now affiliated; accept a more 
open and federal structure; 
and return to the still unre- 
solved, problem of the arms- 
length relationship between 
the party and its parliamen- 
tarians. 

Underlying all these ques- 
tions, lies the greatest ques- 
tion of all; namely what does 
socialism mean for this gen- 
eneration in the nineties and 
beyond. 

There are many answers 
on the left, and one of the 
most powerful arguments 
against expulsions is that we 
shall have to listen to a wide 
range of opinions, from all 
sorts of socialists, if we are 
to get it right ; and it is just 
not good enough to dismiss 
those with whom we do not 
agree as vanguard! sts, 
dafties, or extremists ; or for 
that matter as traitors, ca- 
reerists or cowards. 

If we are serious in our 
desire to improve the pros- 
pects for . those whom we 
represent,' we should also 
remember that socialist reso- 
lutions have, of themselves, 
never caused the establish- 
ment to lose any sleep, be- 


cause, like sermons, they 
may sound good, but there is 
no guarantee that . any action 
will follow from them. 

What the establishment 
really fears is any sustained 
challenge to its power, by 
insistent demands for more 
democracy, end, when those 
challenges are made, there is 
usually a great deal more 
public interest and support 
than anyone is ever allowed 
to know. 

Most socialists believe that 
wc shall never moke 
progress until we have tack- 
led their control of the 
power structure, and that 
one of the reasons that we 
are in trouble is precisely 
because previous Labour gov- 
ernments never did so. 

If socialism is to win pub- 
lic support in the future it 
must be seen as leading to 
an extension of democracy, 
in the economic and social, 
as well as the political 
spiiere. and is not only about 
putting Labour ministers 
iDto office, important as that 
is. 

Tony Benn is Labour MP 
for Chesterfield. This article 
is extracted from An Agenda 
for Socialists which appears 
in the current issue of New 
Socialist 


Why pensions 
cannot be 
left to Fowler 


Charles Kennedy 


NORMAN Fowler's self-pro- 
claimed far-reaching reviews 
of our social security system 
have degenerated into a 
squalid exercise in political 
horse-trading between the 
Treasury and the DHSS. An 
inadequate period of scru- 
tiny, some sham nods in the 
direction of public consulta- 
tion, the strait- jacketing 
stipulation of zero revenue 
implications (thereby pre- 
cluding examination of the 
hidden welfare state pro- 
vided by various tax bene- 
# fits) — all now seriously 
undermine the validity of 
the claim that these are' the 
most fundamental reviews of 
our Welfare State benefits 
system since Beveridge. 

It need not have been so. 
The Government could and 
should, have pursued a 
course throughout which 
sought consensus on the mat- 
ter. After all. a singular fea- 
ture of traditional Conserva- 
tive flexibility and 
adaptability was their accom- 
modation during their last 
long period of power, from 
1951 to 1964, of the basic 
tenets of the Welfare State, 
established in the aftermath 
of 1945. 

Such cross-party conver- 
gence on this basic yet cru- 
cial aspect of domestic poli- 
tics readied its apogee then 
under so-called ButsfcelHsni. 
Yet today, sadly, such con- 
sensus is lost. — and the in- 
creasing numbers of citizens 
dependent on the contracted- 
in scheme will be the losers. 
Significantly, the newly 


The ludicrousness 
of the situation 
is due to 
cloak and dagger 
machinations 

formed; Conservative Centre 
Forward group recognises 
this — and emphasises the 
need tor welfare reform 
requiring a broad spectrum 
of public support. But not so 
the Government 

Nowhere has this failure 
by the Government become 
more apparent than in the 
discussions which hare sur- 
rounded the future of the 
State Earnings Related Pen- 
sions Scheme. And nowhere 
in there a stronger case far 
properly pursuing a path of 
cross-party consultation. 

Until the Pensions Act of 
1975 the political history of 
State support for those in 
retirement had n*t been aus- 
picious. The 1975 Act was - 
the third attempt in six 
voars at legUlative improve- 
ments of the 1946 Bevendge 
Scheme (which had beea fur- 
ther developed by Boyd-Car- 
penter in 1961). It succeeded 
where the previous efforts 
bv Crossman and Joseph 
failed, by recognising, seek- 
ing and achieving cross-party 
support. 

The drawback which had 
hitherto dogged pensions leg- 
islations— the issue had be- 
come an example of party 
political football at its - 
worst — - was thus overcome. 
It was a notable example _in 
tbe 1970s of political parties 
agreeing to shelve their par- 
tisan positions and seek 
agreement for the good of 
the country as a whole. 

NOW, it seems, we are once 
again to degenerate - back 
into the ignoble and pro- 
foundly damaging ritnals . 
party politics where SERFS 
is concerned. In creating, the 
conditions for this demise 
the Gov— •ament has much to 
amwer lw< ■ - 

If the ethic of democrati- 
cally elected Parliamentary 
government means anything 
at afl. it surely implies a ■de- 
gree of continuity over 
issues where broad approval 
has been sought and won. 


public trust is clearly 
essential to any coherent 
sense of contract between 
State and citizen. Where the 
issue at stake involves the 
well-being of at least 11 mil- 
lion of those citizens the 
case is overwhelming. 

Sir Geoffrey Howe, himself 
an active partner in the pen- 
sions agreement of 1975, 
first voiced the Government’s 
doubts as to the future costs 
of SEEPS in a speech as 
Chancellor in 1981, wonder- 
ing aloud whether in tbe far- 
from-distant future, expendi- 
ture on pensions could well 
provoke serious tensions. 

In subsequent exchanges 
assurances wre given by 
Government Ministers, most 
notably the Prime Minister 
herself, .to the effect that 
there were no plans to alter 
the earnings-refated element 
of State pensions. 

Furthermore, when an- 
nouncing to Parliament in 
November 1988 the Pensions 
inquiry, Norman Fowler 
categorically stated: “My 

aim in setting-up an inquiry 
is not to call into question 
the fundamental pensions 
structure that was estab- 
lished in the 1970s with all- 
party agreement and to 
which I was a party.” . 

However a week is a long 
time in politics! In 3 recent 
Commons debate, where I 
specifically quoted this refer- 
ence back at the Secretary of 
State, he responded by stat- 
ing that I would “have to 
judge all the statements that 
L . - have made against the 
criterion of what is pro- 
posed, It is ludicrous to try 
to seek. . . to define what 
that is because the hon. Gen- 
tleman cannot see the whole 
picture.” 

Exactly. The ludicrousness 
of the present situation is 
entirely due to the cloak and 
dagger machinations which 
have gone on within White- 
hall and the Cabinet itself — 
and to which neither 
backbench Tory MPs nor the 
Alliance and Labour Opposi- 
tions have been a pa rly. 

The future of ‘SEEPS 
should therefore be discussed 
frankly on an all-parly basis. 
As Leader of the House of 
Commons, with, an overiding 
responsibility to all Par- 
liamentary interests, and also 
as one who enjoys status and 
access as a member of Cabi- 
net privy to the debate so 
far, John Biffen has a criti- 
cal role to play here. 

It is surely not too late for 
his Influence, alongside that 
of Sir Geoffrey Howe, to pre- 
vail over the current path of 
obstinacy, expediency and 
downright stupidity. 

Ministers must understand 
only too well that the route 
now being followed will lead 
to political, controversy and 
economic uncertainly. 

There is no doubt that a 
legitimate debate is essential 
as SEEPS burgeo n ing future 
financial demands are set 
against Britain’s cotinuing 
historic economic decline. Al- 
ternatives ' ranging from 
restructuring ana modifica- 
tion, within a market econ- 
omy encompassing • wider 
share ownership, through to 
high flat-rate increases in 
the. basic pension need to be 
examined. 

But all of these demand 
reasoned discussion across 
the political spectrum — for 
which Mr Fowler’s Cabinet 
slide show is no substitute. 

If the Government does not 
change course on this issue 
now. before their eventual 
announ c em e nt and Green 
Paper, then Mrs Thatcher’s 
nightmare of Britain -sitting 
on a “ social security time 
bomb B is one' which will ex-' 

S lode dramatically beneath 
ie fortunes of the Conserva- 
tive Party at the next Gen- 
eral Election.. And deservedly 
so. 

Charles Kennedy is SDP 
MP for Ross, Cromarty and 
Skye, and his party's spokes* 
man on Social Services. 



WHEN I was first asked if I 
would be interested in a 
group working on policies 
for the next general election, 
I thought it was going to be 
something akin to the One 
Nation group. 

It was only when I read 
the Sunday Times announce- 
ment of the birth of Centre 
Forward, setting- out the 
group’s tactics, that I real- 
ised how it was really in- 
tended to operate. I knew 
immediately that it was all 
ling to be a mess ... so it 
is proved. 

Friends are divided by a 
group which is seen, however 
unfairly, to be divisive. This 
sort of divisiveness has 
plagued the Labour Party 
for years, but is unprece- 
dented in the Conservative 
Party. So what are the les- 
sons to be learned? 

First, I think people have 
to realise that simply be- 
cause one may wish to criti- 
cise some aspects Of Govern- 
ment policy, it does not 
mean that one dislikes Mar- 
garet Thatcher. Alas, a few 
of the Centre Forward MPs 
give the impression that they 
are not so much interested 
in winning the argument as 
wounding the Prime Minis- 
ter. But there are those of 
us wbo are determined to win 


The best centre-forward on the field 

A game-plan 
for England 
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the argument and equally de- 
termined not to wound 


and logically. To be taken 
seriously, it is no good for 
those of us who believe in 
pragmatic Conservatism sim- 
ply making wide-ranging 
speeches critical of govern- 
ment without offering practi- 
cal and positive alternatives. 

It is all the more important 
now to have clear concise 
and constructive arguments, 
as the media are only too 
keen to use any inarticulate 
dissent in tbe Conservative 
ranks to bolster the Alliance, 
which makes a more interest- 
ing political scenario and 
thus better copy. As well as 
tbe standard shuffle story, it 
also gives them the “What 
will happen if there is a 
: partial 


the bung parliament” story. 


Prime Minister. 

If one wants changes in 
direction and changes in pol- 
icy, they are going to have 
to be argued for positively 


For the Liberals, Social 
Democrats. Employment In- 
stitute economists, etc life is 
amazingly simple. “Unemploy- 
ment is too nigh, and now 


the Government sbould 
tackle unemployment simply 
by spending more and bor- 
rowing more.” This inev- 
itably means taxing more, al- 
though they donT mention 
this. 

The reality is somewhat 
different To succeed, we 
need to become increasingly 
competitive. We shall not be- 
come increasingly competitive 
unless bold decisive action is 
taken to reduce the share of 
the national cake taken by 
the State. 

We don’t want more public 
spending, we want better 
public spending. And herein 
lies the rub — we pragmatic 
Conservatives have allowed 
ourselves to be portrayed not 
as wanting bold, innovative, 
and imaginative policies with 
greater concensus, wider par- 
ticipation and better public 
spending, but simply as 
people who weakly resist any 


real changes that the Cabinet 
seeks to make. No wonder 
the term '’wet” sticks. 

Better public spending 
means an overhaul of the' 
Welfare State to ensure that 
benefit is targeted to where 
it is most needed, and, 
where possible, money saved 
so that there is more to in- 
vest in the infrastructure, 
enabling British business to 
compete more effectively. 
Only competitive business 
will provide the jobs we 
need and the wealth to fund 
a caring society. 

Conservatives have never 
believed simply in leaving 
everything to the market, we 
have never been a party of 
laissez-faire. If it had been 
left to the market, there 
would be no shipbuilding, 
ship -repa iring or ear-building 
industry left in this country. 

It is entirely possible for 
government to intervene con- 


structively to - promote part- 
nership with British manu- 
facturers to help win crucial 
overseas orders without get- 
ting dragged down into some 
subsidy quagmire. 

There is also much that 
can be done that does not 
need an extra penny of pub- 
lic money. .The problems of 
Britain’s contributions to the 
Community budget having 
been resolved, we sbould 
now vigorously set about en- 
suring a truly free market 
within Europe. 

In an increasingly protec- 
tionist world, Europe must 
lead' the way in practising 
and promoting free trade. 
Europeans acting together 
through the European Mone- 
tary system . have a much 
stronger change of influenc- 
ing the American dollar, sta- 
bilising exchange rates, and 
thus assisting industry. 

Over the past few years a 
quiet revolution has been 
taking place in home owner- 
ship, snare ownership and 
employee involvement Much 
more can be done to pro- 
mote participation, and give 
people a stake in the 
community. 

It is time to hit on the 
head once and for all any 
idea that wets are whingers, 
rather that “wets" stands for 
“Wanting England To Suc- 
ceed," and wanting to pro- 
. mote the policies that will 
ensure that success. 

Tony Baldry is Conserva- 
tive MP for Banbury . 


Public safety— the fire this time? 
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FOR ANYONE who wit- 
nessed the scenes at Brad- 
ford City Football Club and 
asked themselves how it bad 
been allowed to happen, the 
Wheatley Report of the In- 


quiry into Crowd Safety at 
Sports Grounds (1972. Com- 
mand 4952) makes interest- 
ing reading. 

Published a year after the 
Ibrox Park disaster in Glas- 
gow, it took a sober look at 
tbe possibility of future ca- 
lamities and made proposals. 
First, it set out a campaign 
of legislative and policy pri- 
orities, and second, in its 
technical section, set particu- 
lar standards which were sug- 
gested as guidelines for clubs 
in the safety aspects of their 
management. 

The Wheatley Report was 
somewhat overshadowed by 
the Robens Report of the 
same year, the Inquiry into 
Safety and Health at Work 
(1972, Command 5034). One 
feature o£ the latter was its 
implicit philosophy of self- 
regulation — the presump- 
tion that responsibility for 
initiating and maintaining 
the necessary preventive 
measures lies with those 
whose premises or practices 
are unsafe. This is now. 
plainly inadequate. 

The 1974 Health and 
Safety ar Work etc. Act, 
which embodied the Robens 
philosophy in its provisions, 
preceded by a year the legis- 
lative product of the Wheat- 


ley Report. Tbe 1975 Safety 
of Sports Grounds Act 

Tbe most notable aspect of 
the Wheatley Report as far 
as the Bradford fire itself is 
concerned, is the licensing 
system which it proposed. 
The 1975 Act empowered the 
Secretary of State to desig- 
nate as requiring a local au- 
thority “ safety certificate ” 
any ground with a capacity 
of over 10,000 spectators. 
Prior to the events at Brad- 
ford City, the Secretary of 
State bad chosen to desig- 
nate only First and Second 
Division clubs, to the exclu- 
sion of those smaller clubs 
which could least afford, on 
a voluntary basis, to cover 
the high cost of safety 
improvements. 

Lard Wheatley's view, 
however, had been clearly 
expressed in 1972. At para- 
graph 54 of his report be 
said it was unreasonable that 
all "minor” grounds should 
need licensing, but ; * ? there 
is one qualification to this. 
If in such a ground there is 
a stand, it seems desirable 
that it should be made the 
subject of inspection in view 
of the possible risk of dan- 
ger to spectators accommo- 
dated in it. Such a ground in 
my view should be licensed 


even if only to protect the 
public from that one risk-” 

Wheatley proposed that 
such licences should be 
required to .be applied for. 
on an annual basis. The Act. 
however, provides that, for 
the small number of grounds 
which must be licensed, a 
certificate may be awarded 
“ during an indefinite 
period ” (section I (3) (a) ) 
if the licensing authority so 
chooses. 

The figure of 10,000 spec- 
tators, and the distinction be- 
tween the first/second and 
third/fourth divisions does 
feature in the report, but 
not in the form in which it 
ha subsequently resurfaced 
in the 1975 Act and by way 
of ministerial Order. 

Wheatley proposed a phas- 
ing system m which phase I 
would include first and 
second division football 
dubs. Third and fourth div- 
ision dubs were to be part 
of phase 2, with grounds 
(other than • league football 
dubs) of over 10,000 capac- 
ity relegated to phase 3. 

To be fair, Wheatley did 
not think the changes could 
be achieved overnight But 
he can hardly have envisaged 
that 13 years hence, phase 2 


would still not have, been 
reached. At paragraph 70 of 
the report he said: “In the 
event of it being decided to 
introduce a licensing system, 
some time- must elapse be- 
fore the necessary legislation 
is passed and the system be- 
comes operative.' This, as I 
have indicated, will give 
both dubs and the ruling 
bodies time and opportunity 
to get ahead with changes 
which may be required. . . 

The envisaged time 
-elapsed, of course by 1975 
with the passing, of the Act 
Since then, it is now appar- 
ent, less than impressive 
progress bas been made 

Tbe Government appears 
now to take a grave view of 
the matter, though the -ex- 
tent to which that will be 
diluted by the somewhat arti- 
ficial link with law and 
order in Mr Justice 
PopplewelL’s remit remains 
to be seen. 

Long-term action will 
never be effective, however, 
if it depends at its root, in 
an era of economic restraint 
and recession, on a philoso- 
phy of self-regulation. 

Tristram Hodgkinson is a 
barrister* 
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THE present government is 
by no means the first in his- 
tory to grapple with the dif- 
ficult problem of bow to 
dress up what looks like fail- 
ure and present it as suc- 
cess. But there is something 
very special about the way 
Mrs Thatcher and her col- 
leagues arc trying to per- 
form this familiar trick. 

After serious thought. 
Lord Whitelaw and Mr Ber- 
nard Ingham, the prime min- 
ister's press secretary, have 
come up with the remarkable 
idea that departmental minis- 
ters should stop complaining 
about the spending cuts the 
Treasury is asking them to 
implement. Instead, they 
should start boasting about 
the increases in expenditure 
they have initiated. 

Sources close to Hr 
Ingham, as wl- say in the 
lobby, now suggest that tbe 
very same ministers who 
were recently paraded before 
the Cabinet as foot-dragging 
failures in the hunt for 
essential economies should 
now be wheeled out into the 
sunlight as triumphant suc- 
cesses. 

This ploy presents a num- 
ber of difficulties, however. 
One of them is that the 
simple British voter, short 
though his memory is al- 
leged to be. cannot have en- 
tirely forgotten all that stuff 
about not solving problems 
by throwing money at them. 

If he is now to be told that 
you can do just that, he may 
possibly turn to those who 
beUeve in the idea rather 
than those who do it by 
mistake. 

But an even more immedi- 
ate difficulty is that Willie 
and Bernard do not seem to 
have got their message 
through to the Prime Llims- 
ter yet If her speech to the 
Tory Women's conference on 
Wednesday meant anything 
it meant that the lady is still 
not for turning. But you 
can't tell the supporters of 
Mr Francis Pym that they 
are fainthearts and fair- 
weather friends, and then 
add in the next breath : 

“ Anyway, we’re already 
doing all that.” 

BUT perhaps the most seri- 
ous problem facing the gov- 
ernment’s propaganda ex- 
perts is the increasingly 
obvious fact that Mrs 
Thatcher’s three most senior 
Cabinet colleagues are totally 
hopeless communicators. Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, Mr Nigel 
Lawson and Mr Leon Brlttan 
are, in their different ways, 
public relations catastrophies. 

So obvious has this become 
that some ministers are actu- 
ally discussing the possibility 
that one or more of them 
may get a move in the ap- 
proaching Cabinet reshuffle. 
Perhaps more in hope than 
in expectation, the favoured 
candidate is the Chancellor. 

Behind this speculation 
lies an event which took 
place at last Monday’s minis- 
terial meeting on rate 
reform. Harsh words were 
exchanged between the 
Prime Minister and Mr ■ 
Lawson when the latter ar- 
gued against any change 
which might diminish Trea- 
sury control over local au- 
thority finance. Mrs 
Thatcher, who is adamant 
for a radical reform, did not 
like his attitude, and said so. 

Now Mr Lawson does not 
have many friends. Indeed, 
one of his own Treasury 
mandarins remarked recently 
that he suffered from the one 
character defect that civil 
servants can never forgive 
— bad manners. But the one 
friend he did appear to have 
was the Prime Minister. If 
even Mrs T has gone off him, 
be really is in trouble. 

THE apparently innocent 
world of private members’ * 
legislation has always, in 
reality. been a jungle. s 
Groups of backbenchers who , 
are hostile to one particular - 
bill will ruthlessly talk out \ 
some other harmless measure 
in order to prevent debate 
on the one they really dis- 
like. It happened again last 
Friday, with the added in- 
gredient of a gang-up be- 
tween the two front benches 
to block a particular bill. 

The bill in question dealt 
with the sensitive matter of 
proportional representation, 
albeit in local rather than 
national elections. Neither 
the Conservative nor tbe La- 
bour front benches are keen 
to encourage discussion of 
PR, least of all with the Alli- 
ance gaining fast in tbe 
opinion polls. 

So, to the surprise of - 
many MPs. a tiny bill deal- 
ing with the administration 
of wills suddenly became a 
matter for heavyweight dis- 
cussion. The debate included 
lengthy interventions by no 
less a person than tbe Attor- 
ney General, Sir Michael Ha- 
vers, who was still an. his 
feet when time ran out. The 
PR bill, which was next on 
the list, was then formally 
objected to by the govern- 
ment whip on duty, and thus 
slipped into oblivion. 

MRS Thatcher has always at- 
tracted widely differing ap- 
praisals. This week Bliss ' 
Emma Nicholson, vice-chair- 
man of the Tory Party, de- - 
scribed her as ” the warmest, 
most caring, most loving per- 
ron i have ever met.” Mr = 
Mic h ael Bleacher, Labour's 
social services spokesman, 
took a different view. “Put- 
ting Mrs Thatcher in charge . 
of the health service,” be said. . 
“ is rather like putting King * 
Herod on the board of .. 
Mothercare," 


Ian Aitken 
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A wasting 
asset at 
the NCB 


The National Coal Board sacked 994 
miners for their part in the unprecedent- 
edly violent events of the pit strike. Of 
them 671 remain sacked Mr Ian 
MacGregor, the Board chairman, stressed 
this week that there will be no general 
amnesty. Those sacked for serious acts of 
vandalism, violence or intimidation will 
stay sacked. 

And what, one might be tempted to 
ask. is wrong with that? Widespread van- 
dalism, violent attacks upon individuals and 
deliberate intimidation were marked and 
ugly features of the dispute — and they 
earned no condemnation from Mr Arthur 
Scargill. Further, almost one quarter of the 
union’s membership worked throughout the 
strike. The Board had an obligation to 
protect and encourage those men, not leave 
them wide open to mtimidation and abuse. 
Common sense dictates that no employer 
can be compelled to retain die services of 
those who bum his buses, smash his equip- 
ment and assault or threaten bis staff. 

Maybe so. But what is wrong with the 
MacGregor formula was revealed in some 
detail when first the union and then the 
NCB chairman appeared before die Com- 
mons Employment Committee on Wednes- 
day. To begin at the beginning: It is not 
only those convicted of serious crimes who 
have been given the chop. Among the vic- 
tims of MacGregor's law are people ar- 
rested and released without charge, people 
charged and found Not Guilty or Not 
Proven and those found guilty of trivial 
offences. Other dismissals have taken place 
(particularly since the return to work) on 
the basis of unproven allegations made by 
those who worked through the strike. 

During the strike the Board’s internal 
appeals machinery was suspended. There 
was precious little room for formal bear- 
ings before independent arbitrators amid 
daily scenes of near riot But the machin- 
ery has not been resurrected. Men are still 
given notice in standard letters alleging 
“ misconduct " (unspecified). No chance to 
put their case to management, with or 
without union representation. No provision 
for appeaL 

As a result area autonomy has proved 
to mean wide and arbitrary differences in 
practice. In Scotland nobody has been taken 
back. Nor in Kent In the North East 


thing s are almost as severe. Yet in South 
Wales and North Derbyshire three quarters 
of those dismissed are now back at work. 
Nationwide, of those sacked, the NUM esti- 
mates that 43 per cent were elected lay 
officials. A further 28 per cent served on 
strike committees- The union’s belief is that 
the Board is weeding out the . union’s natu- 
ral leadership and doing so in particular in 
those areas in which the coming run-down 
will be most severe. 

At the committee hearing the NUM aban- 
doned its unrealistic demand for a general 
amnesty. It was a demand which should 
never have been made both because it 
appeared to condone serious thuggery and 
because union intransigence made it easier 
for Mr MacGregor to dig in. It was dear 
during the committee hearings that an all- 
party consensus was emerging in favour of 
some formal review procedure to look, case 
by case, those dismissed. Mr ScargOl 
(who in truth has precious little choice) 
indicated that he would settle for die 
revival of the industry’s appeals machinery 
or for any new system involving M an inde- 
pendent umpire.” That means the NUM 
would now five with (properly adjudicated) 
sackings. Not so Mr MacGregor. But then 
the Coal Board chieftain apparently finds it 
hard to tolerate any mdependent review of 
bis managerial judgments. His calculated 
lack of regard for the supposedly “ sacro- 
sanct” Nacods pit closure review scheme 
has provoked an overtime ban. His intransi- 
gent Commons .performance distressed even 
his natural allies on the committee. The 
Prime Minister mice described Mr 
MacGregor as “ an asset” Maybe so. In 
which case he is a fast wasting asset 

As America’s 
boom fades 

The growing prospect of a slowdown in 
the United States economy is a problem, in 
the first place for President Reagan, whose 
political fortunes are pinned to the concept 
and reality of sustained growth. But it is 
also a problem for Europe whose modest 
recovery has been greatly helped by Ameri- 
ca’s deficit-driven appetite for imports. This 
week's lowering of the estimated growth of 
the US economy in the first quarter (from 
an annual rate of L3 per cent to only 0.7 
per cent) is sounding more alarm bells, 
si gnalling that nemesis may at last have 
arrived. 

to an attempt to prolong the fla g gin g 
boom the Federal Reserve reduced its dis- 
count rate (the charge it makes to hanks 
and savings institutions which borrow from 
it) from 8 to TA per cent But this move to 


put more spending power into the economy 
may boost expenditure but not output As 
Britain knows to its cost even a modest 
reflation can be blown disproportionately 
on imports when the exchange rate is 
heavily overvalued. 

Until recently the US enjoyed an invest- 
ment boom thanks largely to so called 
supply side corporate tax cuts. Bat now 
that the plant is coming on str e am the new 
goods are uncompetitive because the dollar 
appreciation of the past few years has far 
outstripped improvements' in productivity. 
Hence the clarion call for protection coming 
not just from the traditional smokestack 
industries but from hi-tech microchip com- 
panies as well 

It is difficult to see how US industries 
can compete either at home or abroad until 
there is a substantial reduction in the inter- 
national value of the dollar. That won’t 
happen until interest rates toll more 
strongly, which in turn won’t happen until 
die 200 billion dollar budget deficit comes 
down. If the inevitable cost of doing that Is 
a freeze on defence spending and reduced 
tax privileges for companies, then the tran- 
sitional recession may be that much 
.greater. • 

AH of which makes Mrs Thatcher’s ap- 
peal to the party faithful to stay cool until 
foe goods are delivered, look decidedly thin ; 
right back rather than centre forward. 
Where, pray, will the extra demand came 
from as foe US public’s ravenous appetite 
for imports fades? It won’t come from 
inflation slowing down to increase the 
spending power of foe pound in our pock- 
ets. Price rises in the UK are likely to get 
worse this year. Nor will it come from 
capital investment once the rush to beat 
foe new corporation tax regime has faded. 

It is easy, then, to draw a nightmarish 
scenario for Mrs Thatcher in which (as foe 
National Institute predicted this week) eco- 
nomic growth will slow down from 3 to 354 
per cent this year to only 1_2 per cent in 
1986. At such a low level of growth, pro- 
ductivity will cease to grow fast enough to 
keep prices stable (unless there is a fresh 
round of unemployment) ; the Government 
will thus enter foe next general election 
campaign with inflation and unemployment 
rising. 

There is, of course, as there has always 
hp«»n an alternative : s timulating demand in 
Europe and Japan to offset foe interna- 
tional repercussions of an American reces- 
sion. The US (though not the President 
himself) has made frequent appeals to this 
end, but such a course was rejected by 
Britain and others at the recent Bonn sum- 
mit The lady is still not for turning, even, 
it appears, when political survival may be 
at stake. 


Anger from a 
closed world 

Prison officers have a tough job, to aa 
increasingly overcrowded prison sy stem , 
currently swollen by the sharp and alarm- 
ing rise in foe remand population, their 
task does not get any easier- to conference 
at Portsmouth this week, foe officers have 
struck out, metaphorically, against anyone 
whom they believe & indifferent to r their 
current anxieties about prison management 
a nd financing. The Home Secretary was 
given foe bird when he fold foe conference 
on Tuesday that economies on overtime 
payments are essential The following day it 
was this newspaper’s tom to be put on 
report, charged with misrepresenting the 
officer s* grievances against foe Ho me Of - 
fire ’s latest prisons spending restraint 
plans. Some delegates tried to have - the 
Guardian’s reporter banned from the 
proceedings- 

By such actions, the prison officers ap- 
pear their own worst enemy, though some 
Home Office prison department dvfl. sea> 
varrts run fo«*m close. Whether they are 
really tipping off foe extraordinarily forgo 
prison overtime budget or whether they are 
in fact compelled to work excessive d uties 
in order to keep foe lid on si ovetWHnimt- 
ted prison system, foe officers are wron g to 
yw ir ffw that the whole world is out of step 
with a n d is marching to a Home 

Office tune. The reality is that sane “over- 
time hfmflits ” and some opportunist Hom e 
Office financial managers coexist within 
the same prison system. The prison officers’ 
grievances against the latter are under- 
mined by their indignant refusal to ac- 
knowledge the existence of the former. 

Yet another 
Bushwacking 

In his recent book about a trek round 
foe British coastline, Mr Haul Theroux con- 
cludes, after rhrenirlfrng much tattiness, 
that Britain “ is too mean to save herself!” 
This astute and generally accurate Ameri- 
can observer (who has some nice things to 
say, too) thus puts his finger on a national 
foible which is nowhere better ifilastrated 
than in foe Government's attitude to the 
BBC’s External Services. Their managing 
director , Mr Austen Kark, justly com- 
plained to foe Commons Foreign Affairs 
Committee this week that the past decade 
had been an almost u ni n ter r u pted litany of 
cuts imposed by foe Foreign Office, which 
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tends Britain’s - 

electronic voice to foe outside j. 

The World Service has a gwjtog, if 
■modestly unackn owledged, audience at 
SS?Abroad, it and 
services, despite being directly^ funded by 
Government, enjoy, an 
tkm for accuracy. reUabildy Of 

content All over foe 

times erf crisis, millions tune in to foe BBC 
to find out what is. going 
countries. According to Mr Kark, Rhssim, 
radio engineers make a few routeem tte 
side helping listeners to current Sow* 
jamming of foe Russian service. It m both a 
unique compliment and a matter for unfo- 
luted shame for Britain that Russia spends 
more on jamming than the BBC fc allowed 
to disburse on its entire output^ 

The maintenance and i ndee d the judi- 
cious expansion of a service which manag*. , 
to offer distilled radio of foe most exalted 
overall quality on a shoestring^nught to 
unite patriots and proponents freedom of 
information, right, left and centre, to sup- 
port of foe BBC’s foreign output Blit 
successive governments have lopped and 
chopped in an orgy of foortsightednsss. The - 
present one intends to continue tins miserly 
tradition tor hacking another £1.2 million 
off a modest budget of £86 million, doubt- 
less confirmed in its philistinism by the - 
fact that b as Mn g the Beeji as a whole is 
very mnch the fashion throughout foe 
Establishment Meanwhile the US shells out 
one thousand tones as much as this miser- - 
able saving- just to bring the blaring Voice ■ 
of America within Wasting range (rf.a small, 
country called Cuba. . Poles and Iranians;:^ 
Somalians and Argentines dally salute the 
BBC as the trusty voice of Britain. For all ’ 
its pious concern for the country’s Image, 
our Government consistently damages a . 
priceless propaganda asset founded on 
truth. Why, you may wonder, do they do 
it? Why is Bush House seemingly doomed 
to die the slow death of a thousand nig- 
gling cuts ?. There is one very simple, and 
very stupid, reason: At budget cutting time,' 
the sundry departments of Whitehall are 
all, across the hoard, asked to make some 
kind of sacrifice. Tine Foreign Office has a 
relatively modest budget, and cuts usually 
mean cutting manpower and posts of FO . 
personnel. Not surprisingly, therefore, foe 
first candidate for foe chop is usually 
something the Department ftmds but 
doestot control : Bush House. And then the., 
perennial outcry foll ows. A nd then some — 
but not all — of the threatened services are 
saved. It is a crazy way to run a radio 

s tation . 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Home from 
Soviet home 

Sir,— Austen Kark's pan- 

S lossian assertion (Letters, 
lay 21) that there has “ cer- 
tainly” been “no exodus of 
British staff” from BBC Ex- 
ternal Services cannot be 
allowed to go unchallenged. 

While Mr Kark's remarks 
were made in the particular 
context of the threat of po- 
liticisation of External Ser- 
vices discussed by Michael 
Simmons, a more general 
and fundamental reason why 
both British and other staff 
are leaving Bush House is 
the poor state of industrial 
relations. 

Last October the National 
Union of Journalists submit- 
ted written evidence to the 
three-men official inquiry 
into the efficiency — or 
otherwise — of External Ser- 
vices. “Bad industrial rela- 
wrote the NUJ, “ are 
driving away talented, 
trained staff who will not 
ae.ept less than courteous 
am) just treatment.” 

One foreign-born Bush 
Bouse journalist testified as 
fallows : ** I expected to work 
lK.r.1 I wanted to do that 
• special * BBC broadcasting. 
But 1 did not expect in a 
democratic country to have to 
fight for fair treatment, indi- 
vidual rights, and respect — 
and fail in that fight I 
didn't leave my home coun- 
try' because of the injustice 
and repression there to ac- 
cept it in a foreign country.” 
Other foreign staff tola a 
similar tale : disciplinary 

procedures and staff ap- 
praisal seemed to be in seri- 
ous breach of elementary 
human rights ; there was no 
impartial arbitration ; man- 
agement only defended on 
another; those who exposed 
such absurdities were intimi- 
dated with the threat that 
their contract would not be 
renewed. 

Interestingly in the light 
of Michael Simmons's article, 
the point was made that the 
troubles are “in no way a 
result of any ideological or 
political conflict, but a mat- 
ter of lack of professional 
i ie, bureaucratic) compet- 
encc. M Indced, two East Euro- 
pean journalists said it had 
become “ a standing joke, 
though a sour one, to compare 
our experiences behind the 
iron curtain to those in the 
BBC.” 

The overall picture, as de- 
scribed by foe NUJ, is of 
" arbitrary and sometimes 
bullying behaviour ... all 
too often the abuses suggest 
police methods rather than 
the atmosphere of confidence 
which we hope would per- 
vade Bush House.” 

Complaints of bureaucratic 
ineptitude at External Ser- 
vices are nothing new, but 
the situation has now deteri- 
orated to the point where 
the Broadcasting Industrial 
Council has decided to place 
the whole matter of employ- 
ment practices at the BBC 
before the Commons Select 
Committee on Employment. 
Ultimately the corporation — * 
“it's your BBC" — is an- 
swerable to Parliament — 
David Rudnick. 

Leigh Court, 

Harrow on the Hill* 

Middlesex. 


When the old mediocre is 
better than the modern bad 

4a OUR TROUBLES ARE CN ER- 
WEVE RsUND-A ftaCTHUMouS 
DESIGN BV' CHRISTOPHER WREW 


What the New Right fears in higher education 




MANSION HOU s £ 
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Sir, — As a non-architect 
but, like all of us, as a 
simple consumer of architec- 
ture, it seems to me that 
Martin Pawley, both in his 
article (May 20) and in last 
week’s television documen- 
tary on the Mansion House 
scheme, is so close to the 
issues that he is missing the 
point. 

Conservation and modern- 
ism are concepts that are 
meaningless to us consumers. 
We just know what we like 
and what wc like is architec- 
ture that doesn't patrinise or 
demean us, cr hold us in 
contempt 

Mr Pawley's modernism 
has been tried time and time 
again, and it has been a di- 
saster. Windswept inhuman 
city centres ; voids filled with 
rubbish and reeking of urine, 
discoloured drab concrete 
modules and common areas 
that belong to, and are 
tended by, no one, these are 
its hallmarks. It's banal, it's 
passe, and it's everywhere. 

The point Martin Pawley 
has missed so spectacularly 
is that people are not trying 
“to create a homogeneity out 
of ingredients separated by 
hundreds of years" but that, 
when faced with another ap- 
palling example of his mod- 
ernism, they have no real 
choice but to oppose it At 
least old mediocre buildings 
are better than modern bad 
ones. 

Michael McDermott 
62 Richford Street, 

London W6. 

Sir,— I greatly enjoyed 

Martin Pawley’s piece of 
tongue-in-cheek architecture 
bigotry. Its substitution of 
assertion for argument; use 
of inflated language; dubi- 
ous statistics ; irrelevant 
analogies; and its splendidly 
mixed metaphors (icebergs 
in archipelagoes !) exactly 
captured the tone of a cer- 
tain breed of professional 
unable to adapt to a chang- 
ing world. Can we look for- 


ward to more of these excel- 
lent parodies ? — Yours 
faithfully. 

E. Drake. 

Berkhamsted, 

Hertfordshire. 

Sir, — In his excellent ar- 
ticle Martin Pawley questions 

whether “ the coaservation- 
ists get their sums right.” 
The answer is they never do 
sums or care about the cost 

The obvious and major 
architectural and historical 
treasures must be preserved, 
but no one should doubt the 
cost It is extremely expen- 
sive and can only oe justi- 
fied by absolute merit In 
this area only the very best 
can be supported by public 
funds. 

The second best has to be 
preserved on a voluntary 
basis, either by finding new, 
income-generating uses — 
which will also probably in- 
volve considerable alteration: 
or by incentive taxation to 
encourage owners to retain 
and maintain. 

In London where there 
has been blanket conserva- 
tion of hundreds of poorly 
constructed 19th-century 
houses, there is a burgeoing 
problem of future value ana 
maintenance. Bedevelopment 
having been forbidden in 
recent years, they have been 
turned into multi-ownership 
by raainy cowboy developers. 

These flats are in badly con- 
structed and poorly refur- 
bished old building and have 
a future of accelerating de- 
terioration, rising mainte- 
nance costs, and inevitably 
diminishing relative values. 

Inexorably, redevelopment 
will finally have to be faced, 
and will be compounded by 
multitudinous ownership. 
Will those who favoured ini- 
tial preservation be around to 
help fund the problem? — 
Yours faithfully, 

Michael Manser. 

Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 

London Wl. 


Waiting to hear of Mengele 


Sir, — The issue of the 
Mengele papers (Letters, 
May 21) Is one that I have 
also taken up. Mrs Thatcher 
in her reply to Reginald 
Frees on, MP, did say she 
was prepared to release the 
files to a commission of 
inquiry. 

As chairman of a Euro- 
pean Parliament inquiry into 
the rise of. racism and fas- 
cism in Europe, which has 
heard evidence from Simo-i 
Wiesenthai about the links 


between Mengele and the 
postwar revival of an inter- 
national Nazi movement, I 
proposed last week that my 
committee should ask the 
Prime Minister to make the 
papers available to us. The 
committee unanimously 
agreed to this proposal, and 
we are now awaiting a posi- 
tive reply from Mrs 
Thatcher. 

Glyn Ford, MEP 

(Lab, Greater Manchester 

E). 

Ashtou-undex-Ljne, 


Sir, — In responding to the 
Government’s Green Paper 
on Higher Education a good 
deal of argument will be 
produced to show not merely 
that its conclusions are un- 
sound and irrelevant to the 
needs of our economy and 
society, but all that it seeks 
to perpetuate myths about 
universities and polytechnics 
that are largely the creation 
of the ideologues of foe New 
Bight 

But there as another sense 
in which this latest manifes- 
tation of foe insatiable de- 
sire to restructure British so- 
ciety along more 
inegalitarian and authoritar- 
ian lines sounds a warning. 

Only last week the Govern- 
ment unveiled its proposals 
for a reform of the laws 
relating to public order. 

If those proposals are 
translated into legislation, we 
shall have witnessed the 
greatest reduction in politi- 
cal freedom in nearly two 
centuries. Public dissent, 
even in foe form of static 
demonstrations, wall have be- 
come potentially illegal, and 
the initial arbiters of legality 
will be not foe courts, but 
senior police officers in their 

Miscellany at large 


new role' of • political 
commissars. 

Much of that protest is rel- 
atively inarticulate^ In an im- 
mediate sense it can be con- 
tained by brute force. What 
is more dangerous to the 
New Right is the existence 
of intelligent social and po- 
litical criticism that exposes 
its cherished axioms as mor- 
ally penurious and socially 
divisive. 

For this reason, places of 
higier education are espe- 
cially dangerous. They are 
not technical institutes where 
students merely learn to be 
effective manipulators of so- 
phisticated machines, or to 
be clockwork lawyers and ac- 
countants destined only for a 
lifetime of compliant service 
to corporations whose poli- 
cies ensure that the rich be- 
come richer and the poor 
poorer. 

By scything down higher 
education the New Bight 
merely intends to continue 
what it has begun elsewhere 
in the educational structure. 
One of the consequences of 
the unremitting attack on 
primary and secondary edu- 
cation will be to ensure the 
existence of a sub literate, 
subnumerate teleteriot rely- 


Sir< — When a group of us 
attended Liverpool magis- 
trates court to support a 
local CND member who had 
refused to pay a fine for en- 
gaging in peaceful protest — 
she subsequently received a 
14-day sentence — we were 
refused admittance to the 
courtroom. The reason given 
was lack of space, but when 
people from preceding cases 
left the courtroom we were 
not allowed to All the vacant 
seats. 

It is deeply disturbing that 
foe public can be excluded 
from the courts, particularly 
in political cases such as this 
one. Justice cannot take 
place behind closed doors. — 
Yours faithfully, 

Penny Eastwood. 

Liverpool. 

Sir, — As writers we sym- 
pathise with Nicholas de 
Joogh (Letters. May 20) and 
join him in voicing concern 
over anyone's written work 
being used out of context. 
However, if critics are to in- 
sist upon a code of practice 
outlawing misrepresentation 
hy producers in their use of 
theatre reviews, what 
recourse does a playwright 
or producer have when a 
critic totally misrepresents 
his or her play? — Yours, 
etc. 

Gahe Stewart. 

Malcolm Stewart. 

Edinburgh. 

Sir, — Richard Boston 
may, under English law, 
change his forename to 
Terry should he think it 
might prosper his career or 
improve Ids souL However 
most Terences in Britain owe 
their handle to an Anglicisa- 
tioo of the Gaelic 
“Turough" which is of Vi- 
king descent A shortened 
form of Mr Boston's Chris- 


tian name is Dick, of which 
there are many about — 
Yours faithfully, 

Terry Brindley. 

Tyldesley, Manchester. 

Sir, — I remember well the 
“early hours of September 
22. 1979/' Then, as Israel 
ambassador to New Zealand, 
I first encountered the con- 
cocted charge that South Af- 
rica and Israel had exploded 
a nuclear device “near the 
Antartic Circle." 

The charge was almost im- 
mediately disproved by foe 
two monitoring stations in 
New Zealand. 

I therefore fail to under- 
stand your Leader (May 23) 

that although “foe evidence 
remains purely circumstan- 
tial ... it is now a lot more 
solid than it was.” the ,4 Tel 
Aviv-Pretoria Axis ** was a 
propaganda theme diffused 
by the Soviets against Isra- 
el’s development assistance 
in Africa in the 1960& — 
Yours, etc, 

Yaakov Morris. 

Embassy of Israel, 

London WS. 


ing upon pocket calculators 1 
for the simplest arithmetic 
and video games for its cul- 
tural diversion. 

Those among them who 
respond to the new “ rational 
incentives "—-a synonym for 
reducing welfare benefit be- 
low foe level of low wages 
made lower by the abolition 
of statutory control — will do 
well to toil in foe “ no tech ** 
jobs. The more fortunate will 
be able to perform in “low 
tech ’’ situations. But like the 
most fortunate — those in 
,s high tech”— their educa- 
tional experiences will have 
directed them away from 
critical thought. 

Those of us with foe 
responsibility of teaching, at 
whatever level, arc becoming 
note than a little sick of 
being dubbed ** communists ” 
and “Beds” in foe rioacal 
levels of Fleet Street; hut 
the need to speak out 
against the barbarism of the 
New Right was never 
greater. 

It has nothing in common 
with foe compassionate civil- 
ities of Conservatism. Above 
all, we need to recognise 
that there are indeed, '‘ene- 
mies within those _ who 
would transform what liberty 


and equality* we fenfry -into 
an inegalitarian authoritarian, 
system directed from foe po- 
litical centre ; those who 
would lay waste foe higher 
learning with an enthusiasm.' 
not matched since their 
counterparts in foe' Dark 
Ages burned foe monasteries 
and their libraries and 
butchered . (heir inhabitants. 
Yours truly. 

Terence Morris. 

23 Eastgate Street, . 
Winchester, Hampshire. 

Sir, — As a “Robbins- 
raised" mature student of 
foe sixties who graduated 
from being a lowly police 
constable to a lowly college 
lecturer in foe seventies, I 
can now ponder with a cer- 
tain grim Irony foe perplex- 
ing question of “foe benefit 
Of higher education” vdjich 
“must be sufficient to jus- 
tify the cost,” according to 
foe Grew. Paper on higher 
education. 

The crucial Issue is, of 
course, what is meant hy 
“ benefit ” ? Looking hack 
over foe seventies, I wonder 
just bow I measure the po- 
tential economic benefit to 
foe nation after my more 


than 12 years of helping stu* 
dents 'over the A-level hur- 
dles to, one hopes, a better 
life for themselves and for 
soeifety in general. '••• 

I -feel constrained to . con- 
fess that my contribution - 
was teaching literature and 
its unmeasurable value in fo- 
menting .mutual understand- 
ing in class and, ergo, in- 
sociefyr Or so I thought — 
but_then that is difficult to- 
measure. 

I have however one con- 
solation: many of my usu- 
ally. "mature” students, 
some even unemployed, were 
also taking useful A-levels 
upon which a certain al- 
chemy, no doubt, could be 
worked. In that context even 
Eng Lit counted not only as 
an A-level but also as a use- 
ful one. And that was in foe 
seventies. 

If we are now to be 
reduced to measuring foe 
benefit of education in purely 
(sic) economic terms, we are 
still is the grocer's shop ; we 
are clearly not on the street. 

. . . where things really count 
E. S. Smith. 

27 Abbot's Way, ' 

Bridlington, N Humberside. 


Weakening? Proper plutonium perspective 


Sir, — Most women who go 
out to work, squash paid em- 
ployment and domestic work 
into the same daily pint pot 
Their expressed preferences 
are normally for a more 
even distribution of working 
time over the week, which 
Sunday shopping would help. 
It could even be that a shift 
to Sunday shopping would 
prompt more sharing of do- 
mestic tasks within foe fam- 
ily (fewer excuses available 
to men). 

But we. may have to make 
up our minds on how perma- 
nent the week is as a tempo- 
ral unit Many shift systems 
override it, compensating em- 
ployees with premium, pay- 
ments for working not only 
unsocial hours and weekends, 
but also for abandoning foe 
weekly cycle. 

Leaving aside foe Sabbatar- 
ian question, we should -ask 
whether people want or 
need a seven-day cycle for 
which Sunday acts as a mar- 
ker, defining its beginning or 
end. 

Tom Schuller. 

London E2. 


Sir, — Roger Franklin's let- 
ter (May 14) exemplifies the 
confusion prevalent in arti- 
cles in foe non-scienti£c 
press about foe link between 
radiation and cancer. 

He assumes that all dusters 
of leukaemia, even those 
remote from nuclear facili- 
ties, are caused hy inhaling 
partides of plutonium which 
have drifted long distances 
before settling on the af- 
fected area. This novel idea 
neglects the fact that such 
clusters were known about 
long before plutonium, nu- 
clear power, or nuclear 
weapons came into being. 

It is becoming dear from 
current studies that leukae- 
mia appears to occur in clus- 
ters much more frequently 
than would be expected, as- 
suming a random distribu- 
tion, and that this is a coun- 
trywtde phenomenon. It 
would seem to he In the na- 
ture of foe disease. 

Another misunderstanding 
concerns foe assertion that 
plutonium as a man-made 
element cannot be compared 
with natural ' background 
radiation. In fact there is no 


difference in kind between 
the radiation emitted by plu- 
tonium and hy naturally oc- 
curring alpha-partide emit- 
ters present in the human 
body, arising from foe decay 
of uranium and thorium de- 
posits in the earth. 

The very small quantities 
of plutonium present in foe 
body — almost entirely 
caused by. atmospheric 
weapons- testing — will only 
add fractionally to the back- 
ground level which itself -is 
estimated to cause only 1 to 
2 per cent of cancer deaths 
in the UK. 

It is dear from studies of 
foe health records of pluto- 
nium workers in the nuclear 
industry that the risk of can- 
cer from exposure has not 
been seriously.' 

underestimated. 

. The relationship -between 
radiation and cancer has 
been, and continues to - be, 
investigated "using proper sci- 
" entific ■ Methodology.. ine- 
quality press could do much 
to aid, public appreciation of 
this process and its results, 
PJE. Broad. 

Qrappenball, Cheshire. 


A COUNTRY DIARY 


WILTSHIRE: The western 
boundary of this county, 
where Somerset once began 
but has since been replaced 
by foe strange hybrid Avon, 
is a splendid area far a 
country walk. The sort of 
walk I have in mind is not 
foe serious booted and 
rucksacked affair of 20 miles 
or more; nor is it foe 
400-yard wander from a 
parked car which a number 
of planning surveys have 
found to be the most fre- 
quent radius employed by 


most visitors to national 
parks in their attempts to 
find a taste of the natural 
world. The sort of walk I 
have in mind is foe five-mile 
circuit embracing a variety 
of scenery which one may 
conveniently survey immedi- 
ately before some pre-pran- 
dial refreshment The valley 
of foe River Avon close to 
its confluence with foe 
FrOme and within sight of 
foe Rennet and Avon Canal 
provides such pleasant condi- 
tions which have become a 
sporadic family activity 
whenever we are corporately 


assembled. From Freshford ’ 
we take the riverside path 
past the old watermill and 
within sight of the Frome 
cross field which in medieval 
times were owned by foe 
great priory at Hinton 
Charterhouse. The rich stone- 
work of the few buildings 
along foe wall are adequate 
testimony to the residuary 
legatees of foe monastic fab- 
ric. Fast foe elegant 18fo 
century frontage of Iford 
Manor, a sharp ascent takes 
us briefly through a modem 
bousing estate where current 
Sunday-morning observations 


involve scrupulous washing 
of the family car. But 
Avondiff , where the canal 
crosses both foe river and 
foe railway in a fine historic 
aquaduct. is only lightly 
touched hy the 20th century 
and we turn homewards past 
the courtyard of the old 
local workhouse for a level 
stretch aeross water mead- 
ows. This gentle canter' 
through a richly historic, 
area of country offers pubs 
at both Avondiff and-' 
Freshford and puts a fine 
dge to fop anuetlte. 

COLIN LUCKRURST 
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DIARY 


* BRUCE KENT at CND has 
■ had the rug cruelly pulied 
from beneath him by an 
anonymous person who 
working through a London 
solicitor, has paid off £37 he 
owed to the inland Revenue 
Mgr Kent was due to appear 
in the county court next 
■ month to argue that he was 
withholding part of his tax 
to stop it being used for 
first-strike nuclear weapons, 
which he says are suicidal 
and therefore nothing to do 
with defence and therefore 
illegal. It was the third time 
of trying — whoever it is 
had failed to get both Mgr 
Kent and his solicitors to ac- 
cept the money before send- 
ing it directly to the taxman 
" Someone, somewhere - 
Ifl early doesn't want this 
issue in court,” said Kent 
The only consolation now 
is that the Revenue will 
have to pay at least part of 
his substantial legal costs, 

ONE 0/ the many twists in 
the rightrwmg personality of 
Edward Leigh, Tory MP /or 
(Joinsborough and Homcastle, 
is (hat he supports a slimmed- 
down GLC. Hence his remark 
to local government minister 
Kenneth Baker, overheard in 
the Commons this week : “Fro 
arranging to be abroad when 
the abolition Bill comes back 
to the Commons." 


*FOR SOME TIME the 
National Theatre has sported 
a notice saying “The 
Cottesloe Theatre is closed 
due to insufficient Arts 
Council subsidy.” But on the 
day Sir William Rees-Mogg, 
Arts Council chairman, paid 
a visit with the Chancellor, 
Nigel Lawson, the notice was 
changed to read : “ The 

Cottesloe will be Te-opening 
in the autumn. 1 ' No mention 
of the GLC money which 
will enable it to re-open. Ap- 
propriately enough. Rees- 
Mogg and Lawson saw The 
Government Inspector. 


PADDY ASHDOWN has 
mrjaced Irom the depths of 
#is LiberaZ consfiiaencM of 
Yeovil, clutching a bottle of 
a brand of cider which he 
wants the Commons catering 
manager to stock. It's called 
Thatcher's Ruin, and the 
label carries a pictisrc of a 
yokel lurching about on a 
ladder under the caption, 
“Traditional and strong". His 
bo/tlc is medium dry, with 
bits /loafing in it, but you 
can get 0 dry Persian too — 
the bottle is non-returnable; 


IT WAS no secret that Har- 
old Pinter upset the Ameri- 
cans and the Turks earlier 
this year when he and 
Arthur Miller visited Turkey 
and complained about the 
treatment of prisoners. But 
the full details of the dis- 
comfort they caused at a US 
Embassy dinner are only just 
getting around. His Excel- 
lency the Goldwaterite Am- 
bassador, Mr Robert Strausz- 
lltipe, made a remark to the 
effect that there were cer- 
tain difficulties which had to 
be understood and there 
were many opinions on any 
given issue. “Not if you've 
got an electric wire hooked 
to your genitals," replied the 
playwright of few words. 
“Sir," said the Ambassador, 
inflating his chest. “You are 
a guest in my house." The 
American account of events 
is that Pinter left at this 
point; the British* that he 
brazened it out 

COLIN MARSHALL, chief 
executive of British Airways, 
<Mdved in Rio de Janeiro 
with a party of journal ists 
lo celebrate BA s takeover of 
the London-Rio route from 
British Caledonian. When he 
amred at ffcc Sheraton, he 
was rolbcr surprised to find 
an armful of flowers 
awaiting him — in the shape 
of a wreath. It was from 
Acrolincas Argentina®. 
Perhaps they’d better call up 
an escort of Phantom from 
the Fa I Honda — Jfalmnas 
garrisoti. ' , 

BLACK^^^arrister Rudy 
Narayan is at it again in his 
now book, Barrister for the 
Defence. After glowering ref- 
erences to the rule of “inter- 
national Zionism” in deny- 
ing equality to just about 
everyone, he says: , While 
considering the denial or 
* hiack sections ’ by Neil 
K“iock and the Labour 
Party, black radicals should 
record that the more subtle 
and sophisticated Jewish 
community have themselves 
sot up ‘Jewish sections’ by 
silently and secretly noting 
that they must support the 
coming of Jewish MPs and 
they work to this end with 
feverish and overpowering 
zeal — blacks still believe in 
open and honest politics. 

This obscurely-expressed 
theme picks up remarks he 
made in 1977 to an audience 
in Hackney about Interna- 
tional master plans aad tne 
like. The back of the book 
carries allegations about the 
author's “ conspicuous non- 
i*“ and falls to mention 
that the Bar Council disci- 
pi I nary tribunal » 19*3 

found him guilty of four 
charges — including, abusing 
the DPP's staff and trying to 
(see a prosecution notebook 
during a trial ■— «■* sus- 
pended him for she weeks. 


THE discomfiture of General . 
Dynamics over its creative 
accounting oh Pentagon con- 
tracts is symptomatic of a 
disease which seems to 
spread through American 
business in the years of pros- 
perity. In the 1870s,- when 
the less developed . world 
seemed such a wonderful 
profit opportunity, many of 
the nation’s largest corpora- 
tions set up slush funds to 
buy their way into lucrative 
profits in foreign markets," 
and were punished. 

In Dhe 1980s an Important 
driving force in the Reagan 
economic miracle has been 
the 81 BOO billion which the 
Defence Secretary, Mr Cas- 
per Weinberger, with the 


help of a compliant Con- 
gress, has poured into the 
military-industrial complex. 
When such huge sums of 
money — the equal to four 
years of total weaith-cre 
ation in Britain — are slosh- 
ing around the system, the 
temptation for corruption be- 
comes almost impossible to 
resist 

It is no tointidence that as 
the fat years draw to a close, 
with Congressional action to 
limit defence spending, the 
evidence of corruption just 
below the surface over the 
last five years is bubbling to 
the top. General Dynamics, 
the largest defence contrac- 
tor, which builds the Trident 
nuclear submarine, the M-l 


and the fiddlers’ spending 


army tank, and the F-lfi Fal- 
con fighter plane, draws the 
biggest headlines because of 
its sheer importance to 
America’s defence effort. But 
it is the tip of an iceberg: 
of the top 100 defence con- 
tractors, some 47 are now 
under investigation for fid- 
dling on Pentagon contracts. 

But it is not just the de- 
fence contractors who have 
been implicated in the wave 
of white-collar crime — Wall 
Street’s largest stockbrokers, 
EL F. Hutton, were caught 
with their bauds in the till 
by the Justice Department 

The Reagan years, like the 
Nixon years before them, 
have been particularly ripe 
for over-extension by the busi- 


ness world. The cult of the 
“ CEO," the Chief Executive 
Officer, has been riding 
high. Books about CEOs 
have dominated the 
bestseller list as every Amer- 
ican has sought to join this 
new aristocracy of the super- 
rich who cross the country 
in their flash corporate jets 
at the expense of sharehold- 
. ers — and now, it appears, 
the taxpayer. 

In the 1980s ft became 
fashionable to say that 
American business had been 
kept on too tight a leash. 
Open the forces of compe- 
tition. remove regulation in- 
dustries from airlines to fi- 
nancial services to the 
telecommunications, and a 


new wave of growth compe- 
tition and enterprise would 
also be unleashed. 

The issues are more com- 
plicated In the defence in- 
dustry where the existing 
contractors, far from res- 
ponding to the de-regulated 
climate, saw the vast pick- 
ings available in the Reagan 
military budget and deter- 
mined to keep the money 
flowing their way as long as 
possible. Only now with Gen- 
eral Dynamics, General Elec- 
tric (of the US) Boeing, and 
others in the public dock is 
Congress talking about open- 
ing up the process to more 
competitive bidding and 
allowing other corporations 
to enjoy the party. 


The point is tbat while 
General Dynamics, as the 
largest defence contractor 
has come to be seen as the 
villain of the piece, and has 
been given a map across the 
wrists by the Navy Secre- 
tary, Mr John Lehman, be 
ana everyone else in the 
Pentagon knows, it is virtu- 
ally impossible in tbe mili- 


tary-industrial complex to es- 
cape practices which until 
recently were allowed to go 


on unabated. 

The defence contractors, 
perhaps taking their cue 
from the moral and business 
ethics displayed by members 
of the Reagan administra- 
tion, apparently regarded 
billing the taxpayer for ken- 


nelling the chairman's dog 
and inflating the prices of 
contracts as perfectly 
permissible. 

The chequered financial af- 
fairs of Ur Meese, who let 
E. F. Hutton off the hook so 
lightly, have been widely ex- 
posed. At least one National 
Security Adviser, Mr Richard 
Alien, was forced to resign 
and another NSC staff man, 
Mr Thomas Reed, cleared his 
desk after some insider 
share dealings. With models 
like this in the National Se- 
curity, Justice, and Defence 
establishment, it is not sur- 
prising that American busi- 
ness has gone on a rampage 
of corruption. 


WALTER SCHW ARZ reports oil Teddy Gold smith’s latest damnation of development as the Third World’s panacea 

A rude awakening from the scourge of the dambuilders 


ECONOMIC development 
could easily kill a billion 
more people through starva- 
tion in the next 15 years, 
Teddy Goldsmith writes in 
the new issue of his maga- 
zine The Ecologist. He 
blames the World Bank, tbe 
UN Food and Agricultural 
Organisation, and national 
aid bodies like our own 
Overseas Development 
Administration. 

Goldsmith tells Tom Clau- 
sen, the World Bank presi- 
dent, in an open letter, that 
development is a mammoth 
“confidence trick" in which 
the Third World pays for il- 
lusory progress by exporting 
more and more of its food 
and destroying more and 
more of its natural ability to 
grow it. 

Clausen is bluntly told “to 
stop financing the destruc- 
tion of the tropical world, 
the devastation of its remain- 
ing forests, the extermina- 
tion of its wildlife, and the 
impoverishment and starva- 
tion of its human 
inhabitants." 

This is followed by IS 
specialist articles ranging 
over the whole field of dev- 
astation, beginning with Afri- 
ca's current “ pseudo- 
droughts ” — famines not 
really caused by rain failure 
(which has occurred normally 
for centuries without causing 
famines) but by the ruin- 
ation of land, over-grazed 
and over-cultivated by refu- 
gees from “ development ’’ 
elsewhere. 

Never before has tbe envi- 
ronmental case against mas- 
sive development projects 
been put so rudely. Gold- 
smith likens an old FAO 


. idea for feeding the world 
by opening up equatorial Af- 
rica and the Amazon basin 
for agriculture to “ the LSD- 
inspired dream of some tech- 
nologyctosessed adolescent” 

Goldsmith ri'avn« the FAO 
“has been for several years 
under the complete domina- 
tion. of the agro-chemical in- 
dustry.” Its policies make 
sense when seen as “maxi- 
mising the sales of agro- 
chemicals and the availabil- 
ity of cheap food exports, 
especially beef, to the food- 
processing industries of the 
West" 

For Clausen he adds : “ By 
financing their projects, this 
is what you are helping to 
achieve, at the cost of creat- 
ing tbe poverty and famine 
we are only beginning to 
witness today.” 

Rudeness, meant to shock, 
is no surprise to those who 
have known Teddy for years 
as the chief scourge of dam- 
builders, ins ect-sp rayers and 
forest-fellers. His critips call 
him a Malthusian, a nihil- 
ist— heartless, right-wing and 
authoritarian because be 
does not stop at attacking 
excesses : he attacks develop- 
ment itself. 

He is brother of the 
grocer-publisher, James Gold- 
smith. He sounds as passion- 
ately angry as he writes, 
while managing at the same 
time to live a well-developed 
life between his Cornish 
home and his Cuzzon Street 
dub. 

T once suggested to him 
that practical ecology might 
start in cities, where most 
people live and are doomed 
to remain. He • replied: 


“ Cities ? They're doomed, 
they will die: they have to 
die.” 

While his critics call him 
a pessimist, his admirers, in- 
ducting many in the develop- 
ment field who dare not con- 
fess, point out that so much 
passion, energy and erudition 
must conceal faith in 
something. 

From pseudo-droughts, the 
anti-Clausen diatribe goes on 
to his central target : dams. 
The bigger they are, the 
more people they kill, as he 
attempts to show in a world- 
wide, two-volume study with 
Nicholas Hildyard. Dams dis- 
place millions from 
traditional lands on which 
they know how to survive, 
rain or no rain. 

The next target is the 
felling of vast areas of forest 
to build dams and/or create 
“ agriculture ” on unsuitable 
land. This has reched the 11I-, 
timate_horror. iq the- $1.6 bil- 
lion Polonoroeste project in 
north-west Brazil, where an 
unknown number of Indians 
in 15 reserves is being dis- 
placed and an area the size 
of the UK is to be defor- 
ested by 1980. Already many 
of the new settlers are leav- 
ing because the land is, after 
all, barren. 

Tropical forests cool the 
whole earth by re tainin g and 
evaporating water. One of 
Goldsmith’s authors, the at- 
mospheric chemist James 
Lovelock, famous as the 
champion of the Gaia hy- 
pothesis, argues that forest 
decimation can cause a cata- 
strophic climatic “flip” — 
raising temperatures suffi- 
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JOE JOYCE, in Dublin, on the Commissioner v the Chief 

Forces of circumstance 
in the embattled isle 


LARRY WREN’S period as 
Garda commissioner, like his 
relationship with his RUC 
counterpart, has been domi- 
nated by the circumstances 
in which be became head of 
the Republic's police force. 

He was appointed commis- 
sioner at the start of 1983 
after investigating the in- 
volvement of two of his col- 
leagues in the tapping of pri- 
vate telephones of two 
political journalists under 
the previous Fianna Fail 
government 

It is one piece of unfin- 
ished business from that era 
of unprecedented political 
scandals in 1982 — the 
Dowra affair — that has poi- 
soned his relationship with 
Sir John Hennon- 



Lawrence Wren 


Wren blames the RUC for 
his failure to get to the bot- 
tom of the affair in which 
northern police prevented, a 
prosecution witness from giv- 
ing evidence against a Garda 
who happened to be the 
brother-in-law of the then 
justice minister, Sean 
Doherty. Without formal con- 
firmation from tbe RUC that 
the witness was detained in 
the north at the request of a 
senior officer in Dublin, Mr 
Wren’s hands were tied. 

The conflict between Mr 
Wren and Sir John over this 
issue has been noted as an 
example of the similarities 
between them. Neither gives 
in easily, nor reaches imme- 
diately for a compromise. 
Many of Sir John’s problems 
have flowed from his efforts, 
to keep the RUC out of the 
party political battlefields in 
Northern Ireland. ■ The 
experiences of Mr Wren’s 
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Sir John Remum 

predecessors have left him 
with a scepticism of politi- 
cians and their short-term 
demands, though he is 'less 
ready than Sir John to artic- 
ulate it 

Both men are deeply reli- 
gious, though belonging to 
different denominations, and 
share a similar image of 
being stern disciplinarians. 
That has led both of them 
into difficulties with the 
associations representing 
members of their forces. But 
for Mr Wren, the problems 
facing the Garoa arc signifi- 
cantly different to those con- 
fronting the RUC. 

Mr Wren's main problem 
has been to mould the Garda 
into, an efficient force to 
deal with a domestic crime 
wave, while faring the pres- 
sures created -by 15 years of 
IRA and other terrorist 
activity. 


The Garda are under the 
direct and tight control of 
the Justice .Ministry. But 
critics of the force who had 
pinned their hopes on Ur 
Wren are growing disillu- 
sioned with his inability, as 
they see it, to make neces- 
sary changes. Mr Wren's 
reputation & that of a strict 
disciplinarian who will not 
brook any shady activities or 
coroer-cotting. One of his 
subordinates once felt ag- 
grieved enough to fire a shot 
through his window when he 
was a superintendent. 


Discipline and the transfer 
of members have led him as 
commissioner into several 
battles with the associations 
representing rank-and-file 
members and junior officers. 
Indeed, the association for 
rank-and-file members has 
hardly any dealing? with him 
any more. 

Some Gaxdai maintain, 
however, that his attitude to 
discipline has mellowed as 
he moved up the hierarchy 
from head of C3, the Intelli- 
gence branch, in the mid- 
1970s, to deputy commis- 
sioner and commissioner. But 
they feel he has failed to 
fulfil his promise by reor- 

g anising the management of 
ie force to deal with the 
demands upon it 

Most current senior offi- 
cers joined up when tbe 
force was designed to deal 
with a largely rural and rela- 
tively crime-free society. In- 
creased urbanisation — more 
than a third of the entire 
population now lives in Dub- 
lin — has altered the crime 
pattern, but the force lags 
behind in its attempts to 
deal with it. 

Mr Wren has also had to 
cope with a crisis of morale 
over the past year. Under 
the pressure of the crime 
rate, the Gardai have found 
themselves under verbal at- 
tack from civil libertarians 
over such issues as the 
Kerry babies' case and other 
accusations of ill-treating 
suspects. 


According to Gardai 
sources, Mr Wren has dealt 
effectively with the morale 
problem an a recent tour of 
all districts in which he 
abandoned the usual formali- 
ties and presented himself 
for question-and-answer ses- 
sions with all ran ks . The 
result was a lot of frank 
talking and an immediate im- 
provement in morale, the 
sources say. 

Ironically, the latest row 
with the RUC has also 
helped Garda morale and Mr 
Wren’s standing. Garda 
commissioners normaly avoid 
publicity and rarely issue 
statements, but his spirited 
rejection of the RUCs “fin- 
ger-pointing " is an 
exception. 

It has gone down well, 
particularly among Gardai 
along the border who nor- 
mally see little recognition 
for their efforts. There is a 
high level of fellow feeling 
for the RUC among them. 
But they see their efforts 
repeatedly disparaged for 
what they regard as political 
reasons and attempts to pass 
the blame for all northern 
security failures on to them. 


ciently to make large areas 
uninhabitable. 

Pesticides are the next vil- 
lain, like the “bard" chemi- 
cals (banned in the West) 
still raining - down on seven 
million square kiiometeres of 
central Africa, under FAO 
auspices, to “eradicate” the 
tse-tse fly so that beef can 
be produced for the Ameri- 
can hamburger industry. The 
Ecologist's finding, amply 
substantiated elsewhere, is 
that this project kills off 
every sector of the natural 
habitat, including poisoned 
human beings, but not the 
tse-tse fly which has become 
resistant 

If development has en- 
riched the northern hemi- 
sphere why should southern- 
ers not be allowed to catch 
up? Goldsmith argnes they 
never can, because their 
costs can only go up and 
earnings can only fall. Be- 
sides, as Ivan Illich and 
Oscar Lewis said before 
Teddy, development in the 
north has only modernised 
poverty, as black riiettos and 
the condition of inner cities 
bear witness. 

First reactions to Gold- 
smith range from embarrassed 
admiration to defensive 
anger. Tm in the 
reforming camp, not the ni- 
hilistic,” said Richard 
Sandbrook of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Environ- 
ment and Development in 
London. Does Teddy really 
want Malthusian ecology to 
operate?” 

He agrees that such cur- 
rent development needs a 
radical rethink, but points 
out that even as it is, It has 


fed many otherwise hungry 
people. Besides, the World 
Bank and Third World gov- 
ernments have both become 
more environment-con- 

scious — thanks to people like 
Teddy. 

In Washington, the head 
of the World Bank’s 10-man 
environment group, Robert 
Goodland, wanted Teddy to 
concede that “by and large,” 
•human longevity and literacy 
had been increased, child 
mortality was lower, there 
was more fresh water and 
the per-capita GNP (had gone 
up — except in sub-Saharan 
Africa. Goldsmith concedes 
nothing of the sort. 

With apparent sympathy 
for Goldsmith's view of the 
FAO. Goodland said “ we 
cannot expect to see eye-to- 
eye on all aspects of develop- 
ment” 

At ODA, officials saw no 
reason for self-reproach. “ No 
programme here can pass 
muster unless the environ- 
ment issues have been well 
and properly covered. We 
have a databank on it” 

What does Teddy advo- 
cate ? He has often extolled 
the virtues of primitive 
tribes — and been branded 
as a romantic reactionary. He 
now says: “Look after the 
land, here in Europe and 
America as well as in the 
Third World. I'm not for ig- 
noring the Third World: we 
can help by seeing that their 
problem and ours ig the 
same. Not dams, not poisons, 
but replantng trees, protect- 
ing soil from erosion, drain- 
age. Unfortunately, things 
like that don’t make money 
for people." 
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Teddy Goldsmith : *Toofe after the land . " 

Picture by Martin Argles 
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Until Arsenal first gave their players numbers in 1928, 
radio commentators had a hard time telling footballers apart 
But it wasn’t until this year that Mobil could c laim a number 
all of its own - 100 years of doing business in Britain* 

Age, however, isn’t everything. 

We’d rather be known for a few other things. Such as 
introducing fully synthesised engine lubricants to the UK and 
still today being able to claim the world’s most advanced motor 
oil - Mobil 1 Rally Formula. Or being the first to inject gas into 
a UK North Sea oil field instead of burning it off. That helps 
us to get more oil out and at the same time saves the gas for later use. 

All tilings tbat count far more than anniversaries. 
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JOHN BERGER : critic with his feet in cloy. Picture by Martin Arglcs 


Friday May 24 1986 


FOR a long time John 
Berger politely turned the 
cameras away from the vil- 
lage in the French Alps 
where he has lived for a de- 
cade. chronicling the lives of 
its peasants. What we saw on 
Wednesday on Channel 4 
confirmed only what we 
knew from his writing — the 
steep slopes, the views of 
peaks, the snow, the animals, 
the rough wooden structures. 
The essentials of a life sus- 
tained precariously on a bare 
mountain with, in the valley 
below, the fate of those who 
fail to ding on: a belching 
factory. 

His books and this televi- 
sion series, About Time, 
crystallise his thinking, and 
its essence is that for 
cultural reasons we arc 
trapped in a linear view of 
time's nature. The paradox is 
that though be might reject 
that linear concept, continu- 
ity is hugely important to 
him- Above all, perhaps, the 
continuity of the French peas- 
ant life he has embraced, and 
that by the end of the cen- 
tury will probably have dis- 
appeared, stamped Cancelled 
by the bureaucrats of 
Brussels. 


He Is celebrating that 
doomed form of life in a 
trilogy called Into Their 
Labours. The first volume, 
Pig Earth, was published in 
1A79 and is out in a new 
paperback edition this week. 
It's a series of stories that 
move from the steely ob- 
servation of simple events to 
a novella in three parts in 
which at the end tbc main 
character, who has been mur- 
dered. lives on in the imagi- 
nation of her former lover. 
The next two volumes will 
show peasant life in decline 
and destruction. 

In many senses this con- 
cern with the earth, and 
earthy was already present 
when he was art critic of the 
New Statesman in the Fif- 
ties. His controversial brand 
of Marxist criticism, intent 
on relating art to sodal and 


John Berger talks to Hugh Hebert about the peasants 
whose culture may only live on in 10s novels 

The life that 
asks the earth 


socialist issues, required 
human beings at its centre. 
Meanwhile all the smart 
alecs and the smart money 
were into Abstraction. Yet 
his way of looking at_ art, 
propounded on television, 
has re ta i n ed its influence at 
the popular level if , not 
among more recent critics. 
And you can see both that 
close reading of an artist 
and that peasant-like convic- 
tion of continuity in his res- 
ponse to a painter like Van 
Gogh in his latest book, And 
Our Faces, My Heart, Brief 
As Photos (1984). 

"When he painted a road, 
the roacLmakers were there 
in bis imagination, when he 
painted the turned earth of 
a ploughed field, the gesture 
of the blade turning the 
earth was included in bis 
own art. Wherever he looked 
fie saw the labour of exis- 
tence; and this labour, rec- 
ognised as such, was what 
constituted reality for Mm.” 
And for Berger. He was writ- 
ing very similar things about 
Van Gogh 30 years ago. It is 
the wrong bit of France, 
maybe, but sometimes you 
have the feeling that 10 
years ago Berger walked 
sturdily into a Van Gogh and 
has beeen reporting from 
there ever since. 

Yet as a writer of stories, 
be seems to me to be open 
to the same reservations that 
his detractors feel about his 
art criticism. When he 
reaches for the universal, 


you sometimes sense him to 
be uncertainly balanced, vul- 
nerable to a rough push. 
When he has his boots in 
the mud, writing about what 
he sees so intensely in front 
of him, he is superbly direct, 
controlled, and unblinking. 

At 58, he is heavier now, 
but looks toughened by his 
farm labour. He moves, talks, 
and gestures with a great 
feeling of vigour and impe- 
tus. We met at the house 
where he stays on bis Lon- 
don visits, and over the fire- 
place there is one of his 
1949 paintings he did while 
visiting Brittany; fishermen 
in a dinghy, one sculling 
with a single oar over the 
stern, a simple, muscular 
canvas of marine peasants. 


Despite the intense realism 
of -his best writing, for me 
there Is something essen- 
tially romantic in his view of 
peasants. But be is affronted 
by that suggestion : he 

doesn’t agree with it, and 
neither do the peasants. In 
Pig Earth didn’t folk lore 
elements creep in increas- 
ingly as the book pro- 
gresses ? not from things he 
has read, he insists, not from 
established folk tales : he 
wrote out of experience. 

The nineteenth century 
novel and short story, he 
says, “are usually about the 
characters of people and 
about their choices, and the 


consequences of their 
choices. In peasantlife and 
experience there are far 
fewer choices. Given that, 
the narrative form, ty H riu g 
about people choosing and 
determining their lives, must 
be different from the form 
that Is used when you are 
dealing with other people. 

“No peasant chooses 
where to live — he can 
choose to leave, but never 
makes an -equivalent home 
anywhere else. In the city, 
there Is a greater range of 
poss&ility. Ihe work a peas- 
ant does is imposed by the 
land, by where he is, and by 
the season cycle. When a 
man marries — he may not 
marry a girl in his own vil- 
lage, but it will be a girl 
from one of the four or five : 
villages -round about” - 

In the trilogy he is ob- 
serving maybe the last two 
decades of that life, and it is 
his raw 1 material. I think 
that he must feel protective 
of that village, those rela- 
tionships, though he says 
not “No — but you see for 
millenaa, in each country 
where there were peasants, 
there were two cultures that 
were very, very different — 
one you might say dominant 
over the other; bat very* 
very different In ancient 
China, the peasants even 
used a different calendar 
from the mandarins, so they 
didn’t even share the same 
day.” 

Pig Earth represented a 


sharp shift in Berger's fic- 
tion: His first novel, A 
Fainter Of Our Time (1958) 
was a protrait Of an expatri- 
ate artist in the London art 
milieu, set against the back- 
ground of the agony of his 
Hungarian homeland. His 
best known novel, G, caused 
a rumpus because he gave 
half of its Booker Prize to 
the Black Panther movement 
(which didn’t stop It winning 
the Guardian Fiction Prize 
too). It uses his ideas about 
time skilfully but really has 
more to say about ways of 
achieving freedom, ana its 
relationship to art and to 
sex. 

11 1 think the experience of 
emigration, of displacement 
could be found In almost 
everything I've written, and 
that corresponds with some- 
thing deep in myself that I 
don’t fully understand. But it 
is also one of the typical 
experiences, if not the typi- 
cal experience of our cen- 
tury. Our century has seen 
the displacement of people 
on a scale that 'has never 
occurred before.” 


So perhaps in the trilogy 
he is reporting on the last 
great European displacement. 
There is a passage in Brief 
As Photos wre ne suggests 
that in future the- truth, 
about society and social in- 
justice, once the preserve of 
prose, will increasingly be 
told in poetry. . 

“ I find the poetic voice is 
now closer to the truth of 
our time. We are in a time 
when answers are far less 
' evident, and the thing is per- 
haps to ask questions. And 
the largest questions are per- 
haps always asked — ■ and an- 
swered — through poetry.” 

Pig Earth (£335) and G 
r (£335) are published by 
Chatto as Tigerstripe paper- 
backs. And Our Faces, My 
Heart, Brief as Photos 
'( C4.95), and About Looking 
(£435) are published by 
Writers and Readers Coopera- 
tive. 
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at 'the 

LYCEUM THEATRE 


“MIGHTY 

ACHIEVEMENT” 

(BemmUmni# Ifce Times 

“THE BEST SHOW 
IN BRITAIN” 

Observer 

“BREATHTAKING - 
CATCH THEM 
WHILE YOU CAN” 


3 promenade productions —the story 
from Adam and Eve to Doomsday 

THE NATIVITYcrae 8.oo , Thar 5.00, Sat Ham) 

THE PASSION cwcd s ec ,Thur 8.30, Sat 3.30) 

DOOMSDAY (Wed , Fri& Sat 8.00) 

Each play is complete in itself! All day sequence 
EVERY SAT. “Its effect is electrifying 5 1 s ram* 


Prices: from £7.50. 

Concessions: Under 16’s, OAF’s and Students. 
Box Office and Credit Card bookings 
01-379 3055. Book also at usual 
agencies and National Theatre. 


Corn 

lore 


Michael Billington 
reviews Deborah Kerr 
in The Com Is Green 
at the Old Vic 


TELEVISION 
Helen Oldfield 


Song for 
Europe 

ALL over Europe this week, 
a Euro co-production, lips 
not quite synchronised with 
dialogue, unfolds the Euro- 
tragedy of a one-time inter- 
national drugs salesman 
whose case for compensation 
opened at the European 
Court on Tuesday. 

Stanley Adams, thinly dis- 
guised in A Song For 
Europe <C4) as Steven Dyer, 
was gaoled, fined and, indi- 
rectly, financially ruined be- 
cause he informed the Euro- 
pean Commission of his 
company’s * unfair trading 
practices. His wife hanged 
herself. 

No trouble here sorting 
out the heroes and villains, 
or so you’d think. In fact the 
film is so afraid of libel 
suits or so over-scrupulously 
concerned with " balance " 
that there's little to choose 
between them. The Commis- 
sion bureaucrats are pre- 
sented as cowardly bunglers, 
the Swiss as callous 
moneymen who equate ethics 



AN INSTEVCTIVELY bright pupil 
discovers his or her true self partly 
through rebelling against a teacher 
who disregards the pupil’s inmost 
feelings. Such is the basic plot of 
Pygmalion. Educating Rita and of 
Emlyn Williams's The Corn Is 
Green which, dating from 1938, 
forms a bridge between the two 
works and which is now revived at 
the Old Vic to mark the author's 
80th birthday. The play’s virtues 
spring from Williams’s passionate 
feelings about the Welsh mining- 
valleys: its vices derive from his 
adherence to the well-made-play 
format. 

The story of the pit-boy who wins 
a scholarship to Oxford with the aid 
of his intransigent teacher. Miss 
Moffat, has acquired' an almost 
mythic quality. But what gives it 
life is Williams's ill-concealed 
anger at the Dickensian conditions 


in business with high trea- 
son. Even Dyer’s cellmate 
talks like an honorary 
gnome. But in scene after 
scene. Dyer’s integrity is 
chipped away too. 

When called upon to ex- 
plain why he turned In- 
former. Dyer blusters about 
the rales of cricket. It 
doesn't make dramatic sense 
and I doubt if it’s fair to 
Adams. 

The British come in for 
their share of ignominy too. 
It is in London, in a Civil 
Service department, that the 
fateful photocopy of a photo- 
copy is made which reveals 
Dyer as the mole. A familiar 
moral here for would-be 
whistle-blowers — steer clear 
of the Xerox. 

David Suchet, as Dyer, his 
big brown eyes never so can- 
did as when he's lying 
through his teeth to his wife, 
cuts just the ambiguous fig- 
ure this mean-spirited enter- 
prise requires of him. 

Marla Schneider, the wife, 
was clearly cast to play a 
Swiss miss, treated like a 
child by her husband and 
therefore incapable of behav- 
ing like an adult when disas- 
ter falls — a suicide waiting 


of "Welsh village-life in 1895. “Up 
here they're only children till 12,” 
says Miss Moffat’s Baptist acolyte, 
“then they are sent away over the 
bills to be miners.” The bone- 
headed village squire (who owns 
half-shares in the mine), the pub 
and chapel all resolutely oppose the 
idea of secondary education. What 
the play says unequivocally is that 
education is not only a means of In- 
dividual self fulfilment: it is also 
the only way to improve a dark, 
feudal society. 

But Qie play’s other surprising 
quality is its unsentimental portrait 
of Miss Moffat herself. She is obvi- 
ously a bright-eyed pioneer; but she 
Is also seen by Williams as a 
blinkered slave-driver who refers to 
her pupil as "my little pit-pony” 

It is a beautifoUy^written role to 
which Deborah Kerr brings her 
familiar ladylike grandeur and 


pokerbacked poise. But far from 
seeming like a tough-as-old-boots 
radical noncomformist, Ms Kerr 
looks like a natural opener of vil- 
lage fetes. Instead of seeming like 
the squire’s instinctive opponent, 
she emerges as his social superior. 
Only at one moment did I sense the 
missionary zeal that should inform 
the part and that was when Ms 
Kerr suddenly cried with unwonted 
passion, prior to the Oxford exam, 
“He must win.'* Otherwise this is a 
gracious performance of a character 
whose prime attribute is brutal vi- 
sionary tenacity. 

Where the play crumbles is in its 
too-conveaient sub-plot involving 
the fleshly temptation of young 
Morgan by Bessie Watty, a Cockney . 
bad-kt who forms a mutinous part 
of BBss Moffat’s household. 

But at least She - is superbly 
played in this production by Imelda 


Staunton who turns her into a 
screaming plump seductress with 
lace-up boots and a terrible temper. 
Ms Staunton even redeems the rather 
dreadful plotty scene in which a 
ODckily triumphant Bessie comes, to 
claim her man by endowing the 
character with the detectable, whiff of 
cheap Brighton oysterbars. 

She effortlessly dominates Frith - 
Banbury's production though George 
Winter plays the pit-scholar with 
the right raw-boned intensity and 
Elizabeth Counsell lends a spihster- 
teacher a twaftery terror at the 
prospect of facing a howling mob of 
pupils. The play itself lapses into 
melodrama, with, the pregnant Cock- 
ney girl turning up just as Morgan 
is due to sit his exam (how- con- 
trived well-made plays often are). 
But, at its best, if breathes a just 
anger at dirt, Ignorance and misery 



Lucia Aliberti 
at Covent Garden 


to happen. But, perversely, 
in her bewildered despair 
and confusion, she seems to 
have sleep-walked in from 
some quite different and 
genuinely tragic film. 

In the end. Song For 
Europe settles for the same 
deference to the multi-na- 
tionals that the European 
Commission investigators In 
the film so cravenly show. 

COVENT GARDEN 
Tom Sutcliffe 


Lucia di 
Lammermoor 

AFTER the old bands, the 
juveniles. Joan Sutherland as 


Lucia at Covent Garden, 
scene of her triumphant 
launch, was a hard act to 
follow, if ’act’ is the right 
word. And Carlo Bergonzi's 
technical mastery was a 
model. Yet Lucia Aliberti 
and Luis Lima took over 
their respective rifles to en- 
thusiastic and justified ac- 
claim. Youth, energy and 
commitment brought what 
was basically a reasonable 
repertoire performance 
towards the level of 
memorability. 

It helps to Save a . Lucia 
who needs to prove herself, 
or helped once Aliberti had 
calmed down and stopped 
trying to imitate Callas with 
those wide, almost impure 
vowel colours, and exagger- 
ated gestures of the arm. 
The tension made her sing 
up to a semi-tone sharp on 
some climaxes. - 

It is not, in any case, a 
voice of Sutherland-like 
beauty, strength and sweet- 
ness, but instead of a harsh, 
cutting temper that seemed 
to need the pressure on at 
maximum. But the great be- 
trothal scene came together 
strongly, assisted by the con- 
vincing passion and attack 
injected by Lama as 
Edgardo, and Aliberti cut 


the imitation and concen- 
trated to fine effect bn her 
own artistry. 

The quintet was thrilling, 
and Ahberti’s characterisa- 
tion of the young bride’s 
horror and reluctance were 
much better theatrically than 
the Dame’s now grand man- 
ner. The mad scene was very 
impressive indeed, Aliberti 
winning points all the way 
through, both musically and 
dramatically. With relaxation 
and the attention of a sym- 
pathetic house, the hardness 
m the tone softened, and the 
miracle of Donizetti’s impec- 
cable invention could be 
relished to the full; Here is 
a fully individual approach, 
entirely worthwhile on Its 
own terms, 

Lima's heroic thrust, 
through his veiled, sKgbtly 
husky tone, is extremely at- 
tractive. He cut a most im- 
pressive figure in the music 
of the betrothal and seemed 
genuinely affected by Lucia’s 
apparent treachery. Both 
stars, reacted with a darting, 
hysterical urgency, that im- 
pelled excitement From 
Roberto Scandium as 
Raimando there was marked 
authority and an appealing if 
sometimes unsteadily broad 
tone. John Rawnsley as 
Enrico was on strong form 
and John Barker accompa- 
nied sensitively, with a 
nicely stylish grasp of appro- 
priate tempi The staging is 
now almost beyond repair. 


MEAN FIDDLER 
Adam Sweeting 


Lone Justice 

ELVIS COSTELLO and Eu- 
rythmic Dave Stewart were 
there. So was Feargal 
Sharkey. Lone Justice have 
just completed a string of 
American dates with U2, and 
the buzz is building. 


Lone Justice come from 
Los Angeles and play high- 
octane country rock’n’ rolL 
Their kinetic bar-room attack 
was ideal for the Mean Fid- 
dler, the kind of place that 
ought to have bullethales in 
the ceiling. But without 
singer Maria McKee, they 
might sound very ordinary. 

Maria is still only 20, has 
been making music virtually 
since the day she was born, 
and has a voice that some- 
how blends the foghorn clout 
of a Grace Slick with the 
country sweetness of a Dolly 
Parton. She also looks like 
the kind of girl who could 
punch her way out of trou- 
ble. and she wields a Fender 
with the best of ’em. 

Lone Justice have a single 
ont on Geffen called Ways 
To Be Wicked, which was 
written by Tom Petty and 
produced by top American 
producer Jimmy Lovine. The 
record sounds smooth, power- 
ful and Californian, but on- 
stage the song Is roughed-up 
into a thumping country 
stomp. -This is indicative of 
the’ group’s approach — their 
country roots are strong, and 
if the material sometimes de- 
generates into a drab two- 
step with loud guitars, the 
best songs, like Cactus Rose, 
move up a gear to muster a 
raging density. 

They made some elemen- 
tary mistakes, with some 
sloppy timekeeping ' .and 
songs which seemed to peter 
out unexpectedly. The mid-' 
tempo drive of After The 
Flood nearly foundered in a 
sea of guitars, and Sweet 
Jane is hardly the world's 
most original, choice for a 
cover version. 

But Maria had a chance to 
shine in the . country ballad 
Don’t Toss Us Away, where 
the voice found space to soar 
and reach into some of those 
places in the heart, and she 
whipped the band through a 
couple of adrenalin-pumping 
encores like a veteran rodeo 
hand. And remember, these 
are still early days. 


Radio vision 


Val Arnold-Forster on the part TV played in 
this year’s radio awards 


I WAS saddened by The 
Sony Radio Awards (Radio 2, 
Sunday). It was the outside 
broadcast report on the 
presentation of awards to 
radio practitioners — a jolly 
enough jamboree, no doubt, 
but with worrying implica- 
tions for devotees of serious 
radio. Nat that the pro- 
gramme itself was badly 
made. It was remarkably, 
well-organised, in fact, in 
spite of the difficulties of 
welding such an occasion 
into a listenable report — 
what with the inevitable 
problems of timing, of jokes 
falling flat and the reitera- 
tion of predictable cliches . . . 
“ this isn't for me it’s for the 
whole wonderful team ..." 

They even got over the 
holiday, absence of the chief 
prize-winner, Jimmy Young, 
with the help of a dear line to 
Florida. 

Prizes are a good wax of 


giving a well-deserved pat on 
the back, and "over the years, 
these awards have gone to 
excellence in every field of 
broadcasting, from the house- 
hold names to the 
backrooms. But radio isn't 
the poor relation of televi- 
sion: everyone agrees about 
the lmpresdve depth of 
radio documentaries, the 
range of drama, .the quality 
of story-telling, of discussion, 
of reporting and, of course, 
of music- on radio. So why, 
on this radio occasion, did 
we have so many visitors 
from television ? _ 

The fl radio personality ” 
award was the biggie — 
though I suspect that the 
very description is 
televisiouese, and refers to a 
sort of sub-** TV Personality." 
Surely reporters and present- 
ers of the calibre of Brian 
Redhead, John Timpson and 
Louise Botting — contenders 


for the title — L wouldn’t wish 
to be labelled as that ? Yes, 
they have interesting person- ■ 
alities ; they have a lot more 
besides. And Jimmy Young, 
who won, : would surely say 
that there was a great deal 
more to his work than being 
“ a personality ?” 

When these' awards first 
started, on- the initiative of 
the Society of Authors, they 
were, primarily, aimed at en- 
couraging serious, literate 
radio. Of course. Radio 3 and 
Radio 4 are not the most 
popular channels, and, of 
course, pop music, light 
entertainment and chatty 
DJs are a vital port of radio. 
Even the most basic pop ’n’ 
prattle can be good of its 
land (or had), and light 
entertainment has its peaks, 
and troughs. But it is the 
carefully. constructed, 

thoughtful radio that sets 
the standards and which 


needs and deserves encour- 
agement in particular. 

It may be, of course, that 
the necessity of find spon- 
sors for the sort of jollifica- 
tions we heard on Sunday 
means that big names arc a 
necessity — a warning to 
those who think that 
sponsorship is the solution to 
BBC financing. It may be a 
pointer, too, that these 
awards were thought more 
appropriate for Radio 2 late 
on Sunday night (in spite, 
no doubt, of the curses of 
the jazz listeners) rather 
than as a topic for discussion 
on an arts programme like 
Kaleidoscope or Critics’ 
Forum. 

All the same, it wasp’t all 
bad news. Analysis got a 
prize, and the two mesa-pro- 
ductions Of the year, Scenes 
From An Execution and the 
two Gonuenghast plays, won 
two prizes each. 


PETER 

PATERSON 

on Fleet Street: 

CCA line of urine ran 
like a tiny brook down 
the slope of the alky 
towards Fleet Street. A 
second later its author 
appeared, still button- , 
ing his fly, red-faced, * 
staggering and very, 
very drunk. Not a 
particularly unusual 
sight - just a national 
newspaper print worker 
returning from l unch. ? ? 

From a profile of Michael 
Oakeshott: 

* * The ‘conversation of 
mankind’ is bis most 
enduring symbol of 
human life. 

Conversation is what 
distinguished the - • 
civilised man from the 
barbarian. Oakeshott 
expressedihe idea in a 
notable wimiisjfc rain ‘ ■- 
acxjuhed his present 




being descended 
race of apes who sat for 
so long and so late in 
talk that they wore out 
their tails.*? 

• . 

CHARLES' 

GLASS, 

on the Brussels scene: 

* c The Pope’s arrival 
did not seem to hurt 
business along Brussels? 
Rue du March£ near the 
GareduNord. Inside • 
the window of the . 
Mistral Bar sat one of 

the most beautiful . 
women Tve ever seen in 
my life. For 20 pounds, 
I could rent hfffbrpart 
of the evening; a few 
centuries ago, shemight 
ha^e been a nun. 5 ^ - : 


INTHISWEERS 


75pATYOUR 

NEWSAGENT 


the best- written . 
and most entertaining; 
weekly in the English 
language.?? • 

GRAHAM • 
GREENE 


SSi* . 
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stage guardian 



BRIEFI NG 

THEAT ^ 

THE Negro Ensemble Com" 
nany pay their first visit ^ 
London m i« years iLiih 
S«nm.Art Williams 
which conies to rhp c??* 
Thea^easpanorSl A S ^ 
•lean Festival, it i s a C orSv 
dealing with social and sjS 
-itual changes i n America 
daring the post two decades 
■Stephen Poliakoffs Pit hit! 
.Breaking the Silence, moves 
the Mermaid with Alan 
Howard and Jenny Agutter 
.'joining Gemma Jones in Ron 
’JDazuel s production. Peter 
T ere° n ® Strippers, first se en 
at the Newcastle Playhouse 
moves into the Phoenix with' 
Bill Maynard and LySda Be!- 
-lingham in John Blacfcmore's 
production. Alan BaLes and 
.Frances de la Tour lead the 
cast of Strindberg’s Dance of 
Deathrn a new translation by 
Ted Whitehead which Keith 
Hade directs at the Riverside 
studios. 

Recommended 

I*® Menagerie (Green- 
wich Theatre): Pathos and 
. comedy finely balanced in 
Alan Straehan s revival of the 
williams classic: Constance 
Cummings and Gerard 
Murphy lead a strong four- 
some. 

Martine (Lyttelton: Tuesday. 
Wednesday): Fine-tun<& 

.Peter Hall revival of Jean- 
Jacques Bernard’s rural 
drama with Wendy Morgan as 
the inarticulate heroine. 

Michael Billington 


OPERA 


.OPERA North unveils its big- 
.‘gest assignment -so far The 
Mastersfagers of Noremburg 
(Leeds Tuesday. . next Satu£ 
pay). with Denes Slriny. an 
American making his British 
debut as- Walther. Marie Sio- 
tach as Eva. Nicholas Folweli 
^B- Heekmesser. aqd Michael 
Bdri as 1 Sachs. David Lloyd- 
JtjfiaeS conducts. 

fcenVvGpera's Agrippina by 
HandeJ is revived for the Bath 
Festival (Theatre Rovai Tues- 
day, Wednesday) w'ilh Ivan 
F-ischer conducting. Felicity 
Palmer and EirianJames. 

Rigoletto (Cardiff tonight. 
Swansea Tuesday. next 
Fnday) in Lucian Pintilie's 
remarkable new staging is not 
to be missed. Well conducted 
by Richard Armstrong, with i 
Dennis O'Neill as the Duke, 
and Anne Dawson a very 
appealing Gilda. 

Samson et Dalila (Covent 
Garden tomorrow. Tuesday, 
next Friday) is excellently 
conducted by Colin Davis. : 
Don't expect too much 
engagement from Domingo 
and Baltsa. 

Carmen (Glyndeboume 
tomorrow, Wednesday). With 
Haitink. Maria Ewing is less 
exciting than she should be as 
Carmen, Marie McLoughlin a 
fine Micaela. 

Tom Sutcjiffe 
VANCE 

SADLER’S WELLS Royal 
Ballet continues at the Big 
Top at Milton Keynes, with 
The Sleeping Beauty tonight 
and twice tomorrow and on 
Monday (until Thursday) La 
Fille mal Gardee. Next 
Wednesday afternoon Jen- 
nifer Jackson and the Swed- 
ish Petler Jacobsson are to 
debut as Lise and Colas. 

The Merce Cunningham 
Sadler's Wells season con- 
tinues with two programmes 
of six different works tonight 
and tomorrow. 

Michael Clark and Com- 
pany preview a new Ail! 
evening work calied Not H. 
AIR to music by The Fall at 
the Nonhcott Theatre. 
Exeter, next Thursday and 
Friday 

Mary Clarke 


GEMMA JONES is. for my 
money, one Of the best actres- 
ses in captivity', part' of that 
extraordinary.- -■ Tester' -of 
female acting talent in the 35 
to 50 generation. . Every one. 
knows she is gpoch She-won a 
huge television audience! in 
The Duchess of Doke-Street!- 
ln 22 years in the profession - 
she has- never been out 'of 
work for more than*- itltree 
months. . ; - 

Yet -many of - the acknow- 

• I edged peaks for :a classical 
actress (Cleopatra. 1 . Hedda 
Gabier. the Duchess.of Malfi) 

•remain' ..mysteriously 

• unsealed. Maybe, I suggest, 

- she i& too modest. “I don’t 

think. I'm modest, ” she 
replies. '*Tm a closet egotist.’* 

N6w she is back at the Mer- 
maid: recreating the role of 

• Eugenia, Uie- independence- 
seeking wife.of ah anachronis- 
tic Russian -aristocrat, in 
Stephen Poliakoffs trans- 
ferred Breaking the Silence 
(with Alan Howard and Jenny 
Agutter taking over the other 
lead roles). ,1 say “back” 
because 22 years ago she first 
made her mark at' the old 

-Mermaid in BfU^Naaghlon’s 
Alfie. 

1 wondered how much her 
Eugenia was based on the 
real-life figure of Poliakoffs 
Russia n-Jewish grandmother. 
“I've avoided asking him 
questions about his grand- 
mother. I think it’s a puy the 
fact that, the play is- loosely 
autobiographical, -has been 
mentioned so much. When 1 
-read- it I didn't know, and I 
just thought what an extraor- 
dinary imagination..- What I - 
like is that it's a wonderfully 
optimistic- play that’s partly 
about women finding their 
identity in the aftermath of ' 
the Russian Revolution. The 
unique and extraordinary 
thing is that Stephen is writr 
ing what is on the surface a 
domestic tale against a back- 
ground of profound political 
change. 

“For many people .like ~ 
myself it's hard to connect 
with momentous events like 
Ethiopia or the Cold War. but 
you can latch on to a particu- 
lar happening. 1 remember 
two years ago reading a story 
in the papers of a child who 
had fallen down a well whom 
no one could reach. Day after 
day there were macabre 
headlines and eventually the 
child died entombed in this 
well. That one can^ relate to: 
and in a way in this play yon 
grasp the political machina- 
tions because you see how - 
they affected these people.** 

Gemma Jones doesn't much 
like talking about the nuts- 



Just a closet egotist — Picture of Gemma Jones by Martin Argles 

Gemma Jones, who opens next week in Breaking The Silence, 
talks toMichael Billington 

Modesty Jones 


and-boltsbf acting though she 
concedes that, for heri' if the 
feeling is right; the externals 
will follow. But shedoea brine 
to her work a self-critical 
intelligence. “I thought of 
something today which is 
basic drama school techni- . 
qua How did I get through the 
run at The Pit without realis- 
ing it? There’s a languorous 
scene in the first half when 
Polya the maid and Eugenia 
are sitting in the railway- 
carriage in the heat of 
summer discussing life. 1 was . 
playing with so much lan- 
gour everything slowed 


down. 1 realised this morning 
I can be languorous while 
she’s speaking, but 1 don’t 
have to have a three-minute 
pause before I speak. 

“It reminded me of some- 
thing that happened when 1 . 
played the Queen ‘ in John 
Neville's Richard n at Not- 
tingham. He said nothing in 
rehearsals and I thought he 
obviously feels he has never 
seen such an amazing talent 
Then at the dress-rehearsal 
he stormed down the stalls 
and cried. ‘For fuck's sake 
girl .will yon stop acting and 
just talk.' I was emoting like 


mad and acting in the pauses 
but wasn't reaching anywhere 
except the footlights. He 


wasn't very kind, but right." 

.. The curious, .thing about 
Gemma Jones is that,, 
although born into a theatri- 
cal family (her father Griffith 
Jones is with the RSC in 
Stratford) and although foil of 
natural talent, she “slid" into 
acting to use her own verb. It 
was her mother who put her in 
for an audition at RADA 
where she won the Bancroft 
Gold Medal. Since then, she 
has never stopped. 


“One of the most flattering 
things was -that ■ after The 
Duchess of Duke Street Peter 
James wrote and asked if 1 
would go and do aplay of my 
choice at the Sheffield Cruci- 
ble. He sent ine a Iikf of plays 
to read including Hedda 
Gabier and The ■ White Devil 
-and Z very nearly wrote back 
and said it frightened me to 
death. I tried to -read The 
. White Devil, but I suddenly 
-thought I wanted most of all to 
-do Cabaret- I- w ag a -dance- 
class groupie but no more, 
and in the end I felt as proud 
and thrilled as if I had done 
something more classical 

“Being with the RSC has 
made me braver and more 
opinionated. I don’t think 
they rated me very highly 
when 1 went into the company 
and did. a not very successful 
Hennione in The Winter’s 
Tale. But I asked Trevor if I 
could play Doll Tearsheet and 
I scraped in with a lot of 
opposition. Then they offered 
me a range of parts and I 
thought I'm going to do that 
and show them 1 am versatile 
and can deliver the goods. 
You can make. known what 
you want, but you have to be 
in a strong position to make it 
come to pass." 

I sometimes wonder if the 
RSC realises " it has been 
nursing a major actress 
within its bosom: Z would rate 
Ms Jones’s Katherine of 
Aragon in Henry VUL playing 
against pathos and bringing 
out the character's spiritual 
mettle and “sparks of tire." as 
one of the top performances 
of recent seasons. But. as Ms 
Jones wanly admits, the play 
is never great box-office ana 
wasn’t seen as much as it 
might have been. 

For the moment, however, 
she is happy to be moving into 
the Mermaid with Breaking 
the Silence, is keen to do 
more television and film after 
four years of nightwork. and 
nurses a vague wish to pass on 
something of what she has 
learned to student actors. 
Why. 1 finally ask her, does 
she act? 

* “it gives me a certain confi- 
dence. It is an area in which I 
have control and I can do it 
well That’s one reason why I 
don't like doing interviews — 

I don't consider I do it welL 
What Fd really like to have 
done is be able to write. I've 
got a novel here written by a 
friend of mine and 1 envy her 
the production of something 
durable" 

But actors, 1 suggest live in 
people’s memories. “Ah, but 
not for long." she says with a 
self-deprecating smile. 
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Paul Weller, about to hit the road again, 
talks to William Leith 

Back in style 



Paul Wetter — Jam yesterday. 

Style Council today 

LOOK AT Paul Weller and 
you'd say updated London 
Mod — uppers and birds. 
Saturday nights on the town, 
very masculine. What gives 
him away is the lisllessness. 
the dash clothes, Lhe constant 
flicking of the eyes from side 
to side. He has that gruff 
staccato voice, no aitches. and 
a lot of glottal stops. He paces 
around a lot. 

What you wouldn't guess, 
though, is that the Style Coun- 
cil's lead vocalist is British 
president of International 
Youth Year, a vegetarian, and 
not just against blood sports, 
but an anti-blood sports cam- 
paigner. 

Paul Weller is 27, which 
makes him exactly the right 
age to have been* in ine 
vanguard of the post-punk 
generation: 18 when it 

started. 19 by the time he'd 
defined a style of his own. 
What he came up with was lhe 
Jam — punks with strong 
nuances of Mod: the three- 
chord thrash as a Sixties 
throwback. 

A Woking boy. he'd been on 
the suburban edges of all the 
scruffier types of nonconform 
mity. but what really 
attracted him was making a 
political protest and looking 
dead sharp at the same time. 
Bondage trousers and ripped 
■T-shirts, were just so much 
middle-class posturing. It was; 
-punk taken right over the top, 
made into something ridicu- 
lous. 

Weller’s real talent is the 
ability to spot redundancy in 
a style before anyone else so 


that he can get on with his 
next project without having to 
fight off the backlash. 

When he decided to finish 
with the Jam. people thought 
he was insane — now every- 
one agrees that it was the 
classic case of the band who 
split up at the right time. “It's 
simple,” he says, “you're 
faced with the same choice 
every time: knock it on the 
bead or turn into a parody of 
yourself. And most people 
haven't got a clue.'* 

The Style Council, high in 
the charts with the single. 
Walls Come Tumbling Down, 
and about to release their 
second full-length album, 
and due to begin a tour early 
in June, have been defending 
themselves from the obvious 
criticism — that the mellow- 
ness of their recent music is a 
sign that they're going soft — 
by saying that this hasn't got 
anything to do with the things 
that are really important. like 
willingness to experiment 
and engage witb real issues. 

Of course, the Style Council, 
which has a floating iine-up in 
the old jazz band sense, are 
finding that it's difficult to 
give yourself a high-gloss 
finish like videos ana smart 
album covers, without slip- 
ping into Duran Duran terri- 
toxy. The line between quality 
product and the pools winner 
mentality is a thin one. What 
they've done is to make a 
quality video in inner-city 
Poland and. now that their 
star status is secure, to ploy 
up their ordinary side. 

The new album is called 
Our Favourite Shop and is full 
of soft, clever melodies about 
the plight of small-time 
people, although a couple of 
the songs are rebel-rousors 
and the single secs Weller 
back in his old form — Weller 
the yeller, a goad as much as a 
guide. 

Stylistically. Weller has 
always stood out from the 
crowd, and I asked him what 
■ his secret was. “I've thought 
about this. ' and if it's Any- 
thing. it's the ability tu. be 
direct without necessarily 
being obvious. Speak in . a 
language that’s easy to under- 
stand; -but don't always say 
what people expect to hear — 
in terms of style, that is.” 
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THE THING I have always 
loved most about the classic 
American lyricists is their 
mixture of casualness and 
formality — a national char- 
acteristic. in writing and in 
conversation, that they cany 
to delicious extremes. “Any- 
thing goes," said Cole Porter, 
and he meant It as far as 
diction and subject matter 
were concerned. 

, , But when it. came tojbjrm,.., 
lie' a fid fils peers were fanati- 
cal Their rhymes were exact, 
even when outrageous: their 
scansion ensured that the 
stress always fell on the right 
conversational word. Anyone 
bred on them is likely lo find 
most pop lyrics (and a lot of 
current British theatre lyrics) 
physically painfiil. 

As a wartime baby, glued to 
the radio in the late forties 
and early fifties, I caught the 
bug young- When rock came 
along 1 found myself out of 
step with my generation. Bill 
Haley, the Beatles. Bob Dylan 
left me successively 
unmoved. I was now hooked 
on the theatre as well as on 
song, and I learned that 
Broadway (and, to a lesser 
extent. Hollywood) had 
originated most of my 
favourites: their verbal and 
melodic strengths were born 
of dramatic discipline. 

I was learning to dislin- 


Cast of Look To The Rainbow 
Picture by Douglas Jeffery 

Robert Cushman 
on the f oys of an 
American lyricist 


Yip. 
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hooray 

guish Kern’s music from 
Gershwin’s, and to tell the 
wordsmiths apart I noted that 
Porter was a hothouse wit who 
needed exoticism to stir him 
into passion, and that Ira 
Gershwin was sly and easy- 
going, and that Lorenz Hart 
displayed a mixture of smart- 
ness .and vulnerability (“the 
self-deception that believes 
the lie/I wish I were in love 
again”) worth striving for as 
an ideal — except that it was 
fatal to look as if you were 
striving. 

I loved the way that Johnny 
Mercer, the only country boy 
in a predominantly urban- 
Jewish profession and one of 
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the- few with strong links .tp 
jazz, -came on as a mixture of 
hayseed and hipster And 
when it came to getting' hfeh 
on words — ransacking them, 
.te-artanging them, -up-ending 
them, and sometimes - inven- 
ting them — I learned to 
revere E. Y. -fkpown univer^ 
sally as Yip) Harbuqz. 

Harburg wrote at least two 
of the iconic songs of our 
century. Buddy Can You 
Spare a Dime and Over the 
Rainbow — and they have 
more in common than you 
might think. Both are songs 
about hope deferred: one 
stark and accusing, the other 
brave and wistfuL One stems 


obviously from the Depress- 
ion, the other, less obviously, 
from the New DeaL When I 
came to consider doing a 
stage show about Harbors 
that would be a mixture of 
anthology and biography, I 
considered calling it Brother 
Can You Spare a Rainbow. I 
was persuaded that Look to 
the Rainbow would be 
catchier. 

Look to the Rainbow is 
actually a song from his most 
successful show, Finian's 
Rainbow. The persistence of 
rainbows (and of moons. and 
spring and, quirkily enough, 
zippers) in Har burg’s lyrics 
must, to an extent, be automa- 


tic writing. But much of it is 
conscious, and serious. There 
was no rainbow in The Wizard 
of Oz until his song pul it 
there. 

Harburg actually lived his 
lyrics — he was a romantic 
who found fantasy an outlet 
for his wordplay and a vehicle 
for bis satire. The son of turn 
of the century immigrants, he 
enacted the classic American 
progress from ghetto to pent- 
house, felt guilty about it. 
became a prominent Holly- 
wood radical, and fell inevit- 
ably Jbul of McCarthy! sm 
after the war. 

Before that, in collabora- 
tion with some of the best 


composers — Jerome Kern, 
Harold Arlen, Burton Lane, 
Vernon Duke — he had run 
the popular-song gamut from 
yearning (April in Paris) to 
torchy (Happiness is a Thing 
Called Joe), and from brash 
(It's Only a Paper Moon) to 
hilarious. He wrote naturally 
for Durante, Bert Lahr. and 
Groucbo Marx, for whom he 
created the immortal Tat- 
tooed Lady, Lydia (“that 
encyclopedia"). His most char- 
acteristic song was written for 
a leprechaun; “When I'm not 
near the girl I love. I love the 
girl I'm near,” proceeds from 
that opening gambit to half a 
dozen closely-woven conceits 


that tell an everyday story oi 
helpless promiscuity. 

Yip died In 1081. leaving a 
mound of first-person' mate- 
rial. and it seemed more and 
more. logical to have him tell 
his'owh story in his own voice. 
I screwed up my courage to 
ask the ideal actof. Jack 
Gilford, Broadway veteran, 
comedian and musical star! a 
friend of Yip’s with the same 
background, many of the 
same experiences (including 
the blacklist).- and something 
of the same puckish personal- 
ity. To my delight he 
accepted, and had to face the 
unaccustomed rigours of. a 
London fringe theatre before 
moving into the West End. : 

I hate to see these songs 
classified as “nostalgia." I 
could no more be nostalgic 
about Harburg or Porter than 
'about Beethoven, and I hope 
that their current revival is a 
matter of musical apprecia- 
tion. not of fashion. The musi- 
cal director, and most of the 
cast of Look to the Rainbow 
are ten or more years youngCr 
than I am. but they are mure 
at home with the idiom than 
most of my contemporaries. I 
may have been a freak in ray 
own generation.. but L feel 
vindicated by the next 
Look to the Rainbow is play 
ing at the Apollo Theatre 
Shaftesbury Avenue. 
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Pnie Leith welcomes two books which should encourage cooks to start cooking again 


Fredy and the kitchen dreamers 


From Tunbridge Wells to 
Middle Wallop via a _ 
wholesome Village Bakery 

— DuVam it aMlM 


. .It 
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a ITS good to see a 
couple of cook- 
books that make 
one resolve to try 
harder books 

; V" that make one 
want to cook. 
There aren't 

many, most cookbooks being 
adaptations, regurgitations 
and rehashes of other cook- 
books, themselves the pro- 
ducts of cannibalism. 

Let me say at once that one 
of these books is not yet 
published in Britain. It is the 
American edition of Les 
Recettes Originals de Girar- 
det: La Cuisine Spon lance 
which was published in 
Europe in French three years 
ago. The American transla- 
tion. sadly, lacks the pictures 
(photographs by Juhen van 
der Wal. which make cooks 
like me feel they should just 
give up and go back to beans 
on toast). The edition is called 
The Cuisine of Fredy Girardet 
and pompously (if justifiably) 

sub-tilled "the incomparable 
recipes of the greatest chef in 
Europe.” 

Girardet is perhaps 
Europe's best cook, having 
taken the crown from Paul 
Bocuse whose tirelesss bent 
for self-promotion has made 
him more famous as a show- 
man and licillard-terrible of 
the gastro-pundits than as a 
cook. Girardet is mostly still 
to be found in the kitchens of 
his restaurant in Crissler. 
Switzerland, delighting the 
international set with his per- 
sonal brand of nouvelle 
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book is the utter simplicity of 
the dishes. No striving here 
for unlikely combinations of 
mango sance with coriander 
to dress three different poul- 
try breasts. The dishes are 
derived from classic flavour 
marriages — sole with sorrel, 
salmon with saffron, red 
mullet with Mediterranean 
herbs, veal with curry, kidney 
with red wine sauce, rabbit 
with mustard. Girardet is not 
too grand to include a recipe 


Filling: 


% cup sugar 


1 teaspoon 
cinnamon 


powdered 


1*4 tablespoons flour 
Vi cup white wine 


1 tablespoon butter 


edge between your thumb and 
index finger every third of an 
inch all along the rim. Prick 
the base of the tart shelL 
Heat the oven to 375 deg 
F/190 deg C/gas mark 5. Mix 
together the two thirds of a 
cup of sugar, the cinnamon, 
and, the 114 tablespoons flour. 
Sprinkle the mixture in the 
pastry shell spreading 
evenly. Add the wine and. 


measured by volume and 


there's no struggling with 
decilitres into millilitres, 
liquid ounces into grams, 
pounds into kilos. 

The Silver Palate Cookbook 
(Ebuxy Press, £9.95) is by 
Julee Rosso and Sheila 
Lu kins , founders of Che New 
York deli and food shop of the 
same name. The two women 
opened the shop, they say, to 
cater for the working woman, 
the bachelor tired of 
restaurants, and the family 
off on a spontaneous but 
special picnic in the park. 
Sheila (who learnt to cook at 
the London Cordon Bleu 
School) stirred away in her 
kitchen, and Julee toiled 
behind the counter. 


for veal kidney simply sliced 
and fried in butter and oil 


and fried in butter and oil 
with salt and pepper. 


To make the pastry, in a 
bowL. work together the 1 cup 


flour, 4 tablespoons butter, 
the baking powder, salt, and *A 


The fashion for delicate fish 
dishes is very evident. His 
recipes are not always easy 
for the home cook because, 
though simple, they are last- 
minute affairs forcing the 
cook to leave the table for the 
kitchen. But there are many 
others, like the pigeon pot au 
feu. which are unusual and 
achievable-in-advance. 

But best of all is the pud- 
ding chapter. The recipe 
below is made with mundane 
ingredients, and a glass of 
left-over white wine, and is, I 
think, delicious. 


i Tarte au vin to serve 6 


1 cup flour 

4 tablespoons butter, softened 
114 teaspoons baking powder 
1 pinch salt 


*A teaspoon sugar 


cuisine. 

What I like most about the 


3 to 4 tablespoons milk 


teaspoon sugar with your 
fingertips until the mixture 
has the consistency of meaL 
Stir in the milk, from the 
dough Into a ball, and roll the 
ball in any loose flour remain- 
ing on the bottom of the bowL 
If the flour Is not readily 
absorbed, add a few drops of 

milk 

B utter and flour an 8-incb 
tart pan with a removable 
base. Without letting the 
dough rest, roll it out to a 
round about ‘4 inch thick. Line 
the pan loosely with the 
dough leaving about V6 inch of 
slack. Carefolly press the 
slack back into the centre of 
the pan so that it is nearly 
level with the rim and then 
.use your thumbs to press the 
dough around the base of the 
side of the pan to “fix" it 
there. Cut off any of the slack 
that remains beyond the rim. 

To make the border, first 
push the dough back up above 
the rim. Fold the dough back 
and press with your fingers to 
make a rolled edge even' with 
the top of the rim. Pinch the 


evenly. Add the wine and, 
with your fingertips, incorpo- 
rate it Into the flour mixture. 
Dot with the tablespoon of 
butter. 

Bake the tart on the floor of 
the preheated oven for 20 
minutes. Turn the pan occa- 
sionally to equalise the cook- 


ing and to avoid the formation 
of nubbles in the rilling Let 


of bubbles in the f illing Let 
the tart cool before unmoul- 
ding. 

I apologise for giving a rave 
review to a book as yet 
unobtainable in Britain. Mac- 
millan promise it for the 
autumn, in a new translation 
by Susan Campbell, but may 
be suffering a twinge of indi- 
gestion just now: problems 
with copies have forced them 
to postpone publication of 
Anton Mosim arm's already- 
serialised Cuisine NfltnreUe. 

My next book is available 
here, but is also. I'm sorry to 
say, in American measures; 
it’s a direct transplant from 
New York. But British cooks 
should buy a set of cup 
measures — available at most 
cookware shops — and not be 
thrown by the system. Once 
you use cup measures you 
wonder why Europe and Bri- 
tain don’t follow suit Every- 
thing, liquid and solid, gets 
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The shop succeeded and the 
book, which sold a million 
copies, is its oflkhoot — the 
wisdom, lore, practical 
advice and recipes that made 
the deli and catering business 
a success. 

I've had to replan a party 
I'm giving just because the 
“finger-food” in the book is 
irresistible. Away with mini- 
sandwiches and stuffed eggs. 
From now on it’s tiny goat's 
cheese tartlets, mange-tout 
peas stuffed with shrimp. 
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KENT is not 
known For its res- 
taurants. Bruce 
Wass who used to 
be the chef at 
Odins in London. 
Peter Langan’s 
original res- 


taurant (still very good) has 
moved to one of the oldest 
houses in Tunbridge Jells, 
once the home of William 
Makepeace Thackeray. The 
set price menus from £8.90 for 
two courses up to £13.50 for 
three offer a slice of the 
modern cooking commend- 
ably described m English — 

S otted duck, chicory, and 
aeon salad, brill fricasse 
with watercress, guineafowl 
with wild mushrooms. The 
wine list matches the food. 
Thackeray’s House, 85 London 
Road, Tunbridge, Wells, Kent 
Tel: Tunbridge Wells (0892) 
37558. 


The Village Bakery is ecolo- 
gically sound. The traditional 
Sven heats the greenhouse , 
above it as well aa tbe cakes 
and breads, and there- are five 
acres of smallholding where 
the vegetables -are, ofgaua- 
cally grown- It is -om 
through the day from B 30 kn| 
when there are bregriiletf 
breakfasts or Loch fyne klip 
pen.- At lunch there is-track. 
lional roast beef and York- 
shire or steaks and kebabs 
that are cooked in the woim 
embers of the bread oven. In 
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the afternoon the bakery has 
i+a him nrlth eaft&s and Dig- 


its turn with cakes and btg- 
cuitk. It is a convincing case 
for going back to more tradi- 
• tional methods of food pro- 
duction. It is also quite hart 


to spend £7.50 a head her*- 
Village Bakery, Meixnerby. 
Penrith, Cumbria. Tel: Labg- 
wathby{076) 881515. 


Proven cal e peppers 'on m i ni- 
toasts. phyllo triangles stuf- 
fed with Roquefort and pis- 


fo triangles stuf- 


tachio (or rosemary and pros- 
cuitto), marinated lamb 
kebablets, and so on. 

1 also like the simple 
instructions for producing 
gravlax and for the dill, mus- 
tard and soured cream sauce 
to go with it. 



Fredy Giradet, “perhaps 
Europe’s best cook,” /bids 
the edge of a p apillotte. 


ORIENTAL DIART: Taiwan’s Plum method for setting the five-dish limit 



A REVOLUTION In Taiwan, 

encouraged by the govem- 
ment? Yes. 1 recently saw. in 
T the bookshops of Taipei. 

t ample evidence of this phe- 

9 nomenon, though in the culin- 
ary rather than the political 
domain. 

The Recipe of Plum Meal: 
every shop stocked this title, 
with the five English words on 
the dust jacket, and every- 
thing else in Chinese. An 

1 enigma: could they be mill- 

\ ing dried plums into some 

sort of additive to bread 
flour? Had someone mistrans- 
lated plum pudding? Or was it 

=— — a piece of obsolete American 

52 ?*% slang (this recipe or meal is 

jS&j. -<gr ‘ ‘--vS “a real plum”)? I sought help 

from tiny Taiwanese Mimi 
C who, with her giant German 

/ husband Thomas, was guiding 

me around. 

The explanation was 
lyy/A) simple. The government 

thought that too much time 
and effort were going into the 
preparation of elaborate tra- 
ditional meals with many 
dishes. They had decided that 

five was enough. The new 

style was symbolised by the 
Drawing by Soim five-petailed plum flower. 


which Is also the national 
emblem of Taiwan. 

Meanwhile, so far as I could 
see. most eating in Taiwan is 
still done in the streets, from 
the stalls which cluster every- 
where. 

Food at the stalls is usually 
a one-dish affair, since the 


stalls are specialised (like the 
snake stall I visited, with 


dozens of strong cages con- 
taining live snakes, hooks on 
which the chef impales them 
prior to slaughtering and 
flaying. and big pots in which 
a variety of snake soups are 
made for curing ailments as 
well as for gastronomic plea- 
sure). 

If one wants a second dish, 
as one might after having 
snake soup one goes to a 
second stall. But the helpings 
are large, and one dish is 
usually enough; or more than 
enough, as I found at the stall 
called Sanshi Lau Li Dou Sha 
Mien, number 206 in the 
South Gate Market in Taipei. 

This is quite a famous stall, 
where the food is typical of 
Sanshi province on the main- 
land: a region where wheat 
not rice, is the staple. Lau Li 


is “old Li”, the owner. Dou 
Sha Mien means knife-shav- 
ing-noodles. The person who 
shaves the noodles, with an 
unusual horseshoe-shaped 
cutter made by Mr Li himself, 
is Ms Shu. and she has been 
doing it for 18 years, of which 
four were spent as an appren- 
tice. • 

Her dough is made with 
only wheat flour and warm 
water. Folded over and 
pressed into a long roll, which 
is held up in the left hand, it is 
then sliced at dazzling speed 
with the right hand into long 
thin strips. 

These are cooked in a huge 
wok. big enough to cope with 
18 large helpings at a time. 
The water in which the noo- 
dles are cooked is served as 
“plain noodle soup,” and is 


faintly milky and sweetish. 

I had a bowl of the soup 


before tackling my mound of 
noodles, which were accom- 


noodles. which were accom- 
panied by four side dishes: 
“delicious pork jelly,” soya 
bean sauce, sesame oil, and 
vinegar. The noodles were 
very good, but when I was still 
some way short of finishing X--. 
began to falter. Mimi kept '• 


right on, and Ms Shu was 
watching, so I had to make it 
to the end. 

Aar i left, I passed another 
bookshop displaying Plum 
Meal. My goodness, thought L 
if this is how One-Dish David- 
son feels after his light lunch, 
what sort of people are those 
for whom five dishes repre- 
sent a kind of abstinence? 
They can't all be as big as 
Thomas, since he towers 
above the crowds in the street 
and indeed constantly 
attracts public comment on 
his size. 

Such musings simply 
reflected my inadequate 
knowledge of eating patterns. 
That very evening I had a 
near-Plum Meal in the home 
of a Taiwanese artist: . four 
dishes, and no trouble at all, 
because it was self-help and 
you took just what you felt 
like eating. 

I began to see light: not all 
eating is done in the street: 
the Plum Meal publicists 


Harrogate is 8 conference 
town with a vengeance and 
there are plenty of eating 
places for expense accounts. 
The fish in the town is excel- 
lent. thanks to the Stirling 
work of the retail . merchant 
Ramus's. Shrimp's . is 
attached to the Studley Court 
HoteL The menu is all fish 
and a generous bowl of pick- 
led salad and hot brown bread 
is laid out on each table in 
this smart basement There is 
a set menu at £7.50 including 
half a carafe of wine, offering 
pickled herring salad before 
plaice with a salmon mousse 
and lobster sauce, which is 
good value. There is also a 
carte which changes accor- 
ding to the catch. There are 
‘plenty of vegetables and the 
service is Yorkshire, which 
means good. 

TShrbnp’s. Swan Road, Har- 
rogate, TeL' Harrogate (0423) ■ 
581 1L 


The low road to the w«t. 
country from London takes in 
the A343 which pa&sea Fife- 
head Manor, a small red brick 
hotel with an understated 

dining-room where the wines 

are stacked in the fireplace. 
Nicholas Ruthven-Stuart has 
been cooking here; faking the . 
menu into some ieterfestim' 
areas. His crab sonp is fir* 
class, lamb Is served pink and 
beef- fillet on croutons- with 
rough cut field- mushrooms 
and a sauce of beef stock 
reduced and a little cream 
added. 

Flfehead Manor,' Middle 
Wallop, Hampshire. Tel: 
Andover (0264) 781365. 


Drew Smith 

AU correspondence about 
these articles should be addrep 
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sed to: The Editor,' The Good 
Food Guide, Freepost /, 14 
Buckingham Street, London 
WC2N6BR. 
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Les Artistes Gourm Andes Is 
one of those French bistros 
that ' keep trying to remind 
you about France, with lace 
curtains and posters of vine- 
yards, and which only serve to 
make it more of a shock when 
you walk out of the door. The' 
cooking is rather more ambi- 
tious than the usual bistro, 
with cheese puff pastries 
coming with Kirs before 
dishes like monkfish with 
crayfish sauce and a neat 


array of vegetables fashion- 
ably pureea. But it is the 


have their sights on meals in 
the home, and these are very 


different from stall fare. 


Alan Davidson 


bistro dishes that have been 
excellent — burgundy beet 
steak with a mushroom sauce. 
There is a cheap menu du 
marche at £ 7.50, a variety of 
cheeses and all the sweets are 
made in the kitchen. 

Les Artistes Gennnandes, 61 
Woollaton Road, Beeston, 
Nottingham^ Tek Nottingham, 
(0602) 228288. 


Honest bottle 

THE wine of -the 
Moselle is argu- 
ably the finest of 
all - summer 
wines. Chilled — 
in the refrigera- 
tor or, better (and 
quicker) in an iqen 
bucket at home; in a freezer 
bag for picnics — ■„ it is spleit- 
didiy cooling in hot weather. . 
Crucially, it lacks' that sugar 
which mates so many of toe 
best hocks more suitable taken 
like liqueurs — as so many 
Germans do — than ax a 
luncheon wine. 

Sainsbury's this -year art 
selling Urziger Schwa relay 
Moselle, from the Middle 
Moselle — where the best of' 
those wines come, from — and 
it is fresh and fruity with that 
quality of crispness which 
makes it so refreshingly easy 
to drink. It comes in a decora- 


rSubSSoK 22 ™ ffs crock * and WHI 

Tel: Nottingham,-- «ost onlyiLgft ,•••.• 


John Arlott 



Shoe Manufacturers’ Show Room 


OPEN TO THE PUBUC AT: 


Factory Prices 


We offer the finest range of footwear in Europe 

A massive range of Ladies, Gents and Children’s Fashion and Casual footwear. 

Minimum Purchase 2 pairs (ANY COMBINATION) 


Ladies all 
Leather Shoes 


£7.10 £17.82 


Gents all 
Leather Shoes 


Ladies 

Sandals 


£4.00 £16.53 £2? ”’ s 

(Prices Excluding VAT) 


£12.35 *> £16.82 


£7.00 to £10.00 


a Week 10am-6.30pm Open EVERY 
irday, Sunday AND Bank Holiday Moi 
PENTONVILLE RD.. N1. Tel; 01-8V7 Q1 


Only 30 yards from Kings Cross Underground and British Rail station 


it Our Prices are between 
than Normal retail prtce 


voims 



mg 
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*\ * It willj be a long time before Ireland stops paying for its splurge in the seventies 



The answer is not one of 
those Nordic heavy borrow- 
ers, like Denmark or 
Sweden, nor indeed the rap- 


idly industrialising . ' Mediter- 
ranean countries like Spain 
and Portugal, but somewhere 
much closer to home : the 
Republic of Ireland, 
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Edited by 

Hamish McRae 


wmGH Western industrial 
counuy has the highest 
national debt in relation to 
me si^ of the economy? 
And what has that done to 
its economy ? 


This fact emerges Iron} a 
new report on . the : ' Irish 
economy from the .Organisa- 
tion for Economic . Co-opera- 
bon and Development ■ • in 
Paris published this »? pr o to ff . 
It is an interesting document - 
at two levels : as a study of 
the painful readjustment nec- 
essary following an excess of 
borrowing at the end of Hie 
last decade and early this ; 
and as a critique of Ireland’s 
extremely interesting policy 
of encouraging industrial in- 
vestment from abroad. 


Looking back, it is really 
quite extraordinary how Ire- 
land managed «to borrow so 
much. In 1981 the public sec- 
tor borrowing . requirement 
reached 20 per cent of gross 


national product- Of this ’bor- 
rowing requirement,- . more 
.than two-thirds. was -financed 
abroad. The current, account 
deficit amounted to; . IS -per 
cent of GNP, money supply' 
was growing, at over 17 per 
cent a year and inflation .at 
over 20 per. cent’ -; - 

What followed ; was Tfrd 
years of strict austerity. Tak- 
ing 1982 and .1983 together*; 
private consumption ■ fell by 
'about 84 per cent^ -something 
that has not happened.' id 
this country ever 'in peach 1 , 
time. It :is comparable with 
the sort of squeeze 6h con- 
sumers that -occurred In Po- 
land, and that led' io food 
riots. Only last year was the 
fall in consumption halted, 
and then it rose only a \ per 
■cent ••• ;■ 

Unemployment, meanwhile, 
rtse to, 10 per cent -. 

Bow far has this extraordi- 


that a lot of progress was 
made in 1982 and 1983, for 
example getting the trade 
deficit down to only 34 pec 
cent of GNP, and inflation 
down to 64 per cent, annual 
rate, at the end of that year. 

But since then’ progress 
has been slower. True infla- 
tion has still tended to fall, 
and the trade balance im- 
prove, but at a slower rate. - 


Looking ahead, the OECD 
sees modest economic growth 
this year and. next, with 
GNP rising, at 2- to 24 per 
cent a year; consumption by 
14 per cent, the trade bal- 


ance coming close to the 
black, and the rise of unem- 
ployment at last being 
checked, albeit at the fright- 
ening high level of 17| per 
cent 

The thing that absolutely 
clobbers the ' economy, 
though, is the debt burden. 
Debt service costs take a 
third of tax income, while 
foreign debt service demands 
9 per cent of export eara- 


nary punishment banded- .to 
the electorate put the .finan- 
cial numbers back: -.on 
course?. The. OECD reckons 


mgs. At home, the debt bur- 
den makes it very difficult 
to reduce taxation, something 
which the OECD sees as a 
high priority. Abroad, the 
economy has to divert 6 per 
cent of its total output sim- 
ply to pay the interest on 
foreign debt. 

What does the OECD think 
about thiB? It believes Ire- 
land has to find ways of cut- 
ting the public sector’s size 
and encouraging the private 
sector. It has to correct by 
cutting spending, not by in- 
creasing taxes. In the short 
term the budgetary changes 
will add further to unem- 
ployment, but the OECD ar- 

S ues this can be mitigated 
y a shift in industrial pol- 
icy. It has to helo its own 
companies expand, rather 
then merely bringing in com- 
panies from abroad. 


to do so. But the problem is 
that these companies which 
have come in are in capital 
intensive hi tech areas. 

They don't employ that 
many people. Meanwhile 
local companies have had la- 
bour bid away, and have 
shed jobs. More than this, 
the new companies do not 
generate other economic ac- 
tivity: they bring in supplies 
from abroad, and sell their 
goods abroad, rather than 
building up relationships 
with Irish firms. 

Somehow Ireland has to 
twist its industry away from 
being so dependent on for- 
eign enterprises and encour- 
age instead its own entrepre- 
neurs. But this industrial 
adjustment, like the fiscal 
adjustment, is a long slog. 


This is an important line 
of argument Ireland has 
been very successful at at- 
tracting foreign investment, 
and has enormous incentives 


Hard to follow 


THE BATTLE LINES for 
the chairmanship of ICI be- 
came clearer yesterday. 

Mr John Harvey-Jones, the 


present chairman, insists that 
no blandishment or entreaty 
will entice him to keep a 
grip on the reins of power 
there beyond April Fools 
Day 1987, the day he is due 
to retire. 

Having pushed ICI's prof- 
its over £1 bilMon while be- 
coming the media's most 
popular industrialist, John 
Harvey-Jones will be a hard 
act to follow. 

ICI has traditionally cho- 
sen its nest leader from a 
triumverate within its own 
board- Yesterday Tom 
Hutchison, who runs the 
group's weighty plastics and 
petrochemicals division, and 
Mr Ronnie Hampel, who 
runs the pesticides division, 
were both elected to the 
hoard. 

They Join Mr Denys Hen- 
derson, the only other cur- 
rent board member with 
enough youth and clout to 
make a stab at filling Mr 
Harvey-Jones' shoes. 

As yet none of these men 


have displayed the vision 
and joyful in-everance which 


have made Mr Harvey-Jones 
such a favourite on BBC 
Question Time. Desert Island 
Discs and among his own 
employees. 

It is widely agreed within 
ICI that Mr Harvey-Jones 
would never have had a 
chance for the top job if the 
group had not been in such 
trouble when he took over. 
Mavericks, so the story goes, 
only become king in times of 
despair. 


If ICI is still sitting pretty 
in 19S7 there will be a 
strong temptation to play 
safe. Mr Henderson, who has 
been on the board longest, 
.would he the obvious choice. 

But Messrs Hutchison and 
Hampel enjoy strong support 
from within their own div- 
isions. And when (and if) 
Mr Harvey-Jones retires to 
Essex to steer his much 
loved donkey and trap, one 
of these two men could end 
up holding the ICI reins. 
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Rugby 
swoops 
for John 
Carr 


Fears that new technol ogy 
would clear floor unfounded 


By Andrew Cornelius 4* f 

Rugby Portland Cement, At ii AC 
Britain's third biggest cement UJL Igyf 
producer, yesterday continued 
its diversification away from 

cement with a hugely success- _ 

ful £65.4 million takeover ^ 

swoop for John Carr, the Don- aty Correspondent 

caster timber products group. . Stock Exchange 


Stock Exchange 
could be short 
of dealing space 


Dalgety 

rvi/l Q TAT* By John Hooper, tion. Among its acquisitions Group, also did well, gaining and create a possible environ- 

UlvlO XUI The Government, which is elsewhere is a block next to a an interest in 15 blocks of mental hazard. Its sole use 

preparing to sell off its 49 Per X® 8 find in the southern North which six were allotted to it as from BP’s standpoint is that it 
/-* »n O cent holding in Britoil yester- Sea. operator. Burmah will operate will be wholly entitled to 

f *-« I I Y r day gave the firm's prospects a Yesterday's allocations, four blocks in the much whatever oil and gas lies 

I J I 1 I V3l/ significant best by awarding it which were made on a discre- sought-after central North Sea. underneath and can be got at 

the biggest portion ofthe tionary basis, were announced BP received a good spread fro™ onshore. Bp’s engineers 
-pv OO spoils in the latest share-out of Parliament by the Energy 0 f acreage in the promising strongly suspect • that the 

I lntni O offshore exploration licences. Minister responsible for the oil but difficult and costly "fron- Wytch Farm field stretches 

JL/ Li. XX LLO Britoil was among the mem- an( i S 35 industries. Mr Alick tier” areas where It has al- out to sea. 

bers of 18 of the 80 winning Buchanan-Smith. Last January, ready found a field to the In a statement yesterday, Rp 

consortiums and will act as op- .0* handed out 13 blocks on W est of Shetland. But its pay- reiterated that it reserved the 

By James Erliehman erator for nine of them. £5? basis of cash tender. Mr off in terms of blocks dose to right to apply for permission 

DALGETY, the international Most of the blocks allotted Bu chan an-S mi th said ^that the known discoveries in less dc- to drill on the Studland Ponin- 
foods combine, offered yes- to Britoil are in ’ the total of 93 awards in- this, the manding areas is confined to sula. a beauty spot and nature 
teTday to acquire the Gill & deep an drelatively unexplored ? . licensing round was two part-blocks off the South reserve. The company has al- 
Dufftzs Group of commodity waters of the Rockall Trough significantly greater than the coast adjoining the onshore ready been granted the co- 

traders for £119 million in and to the west of Shetland, maximum of SO we originally Wytch farm field. ahead for a programme of test 

an agreed takeover bid. But three of them are close to expected to be able to make. The Government has already wells on Furzcy Island in 

The deal described as “a a well on which the company Burmah, which is currently said that one of them must not Poole Harbour aimed at find- 

nerfect fit** bv IliaWjtv's has been conepidously relue- the object of approaches from be drilled on because it would ing out how far the field 

£h»irm»n Mr Dnmd tant to release any informa- Mr Gerald Ronson's Heron spoil the view from the shore extends. 


Britoil prospers in new share-out 


City Correspondent details of 

The Stock Exchange believes requirements, 
it may have to increase the The comm] 


this year asking them to give traders for £119 million in 
details of technological an agreed takeover bid. 


Talks between the two com- lt - ma 2 hav £ J° j?™* „The committee, chaired by perfect fit** by Dalgety’s 

parties were signalled -by John u lze ^^ketis trading floor -Mr David- Parry of brokers chairman Mr David Donne, 

Carr in a brief announcement 5^ c 2 US i e 9* P 1 ® surprisingly Panmure, Gordon, is still con- would add new trading 


By James Erli ehman 
DALGETY, the international 
foods combine, offered yes- 


The deal, described as “a 


Thames Water ‘worth a billion’ news 


"e??th5 : 'th™SSidurtio? a 5 W ^Se t ^dulum has swung 
Carr family, which holds 30 ne _ dMUng svstems to quite strongly from six months 
per cent of the group's shires, ggpg duaJ ca parity next a 8° when everybody feared the 
fe!t able to recommend Rug- would evStuX oish might disappear alto- 

bv s takeover terms of three of Liv al pother. This mav wen still 


An agreed takeover would 
also end Gill & Duffus’s 


By Michael Smith, ing its employees’ interests,” So far the commission, 

Industrial Editor Mr Watts said yesterday. which has been charged with 

Privatisation of the Thames Thames Water’s energetic privatising new town assets 
Water Authority the country's support for privatisation comes other than houses and recre- 
biggest water undertaking, at * time when, the govern- ational facilities, which are in- 


iti S «*TrM Ve S.« r oR4? toLSf bulk 01 trading off tie floor to gether. This may well still lt never fully recovered. could fetch up to £1 billion for ment, through the Environ- stead turned over to local au- 

be handledby screens and happen but firms are realising . Ud ZT nzlertv ^eovemmeuL The vSuation “ent Minister, Mr Ian Gow, is thorities. has sold assets worth 

telephones. that in the meantime staying ha J nd " Slv aw5 ha! from TlSmS examining the prospects of pri- £322 million since to. Conser- 

famihr holdings at £20 'ntilUon Bu ? has been such gj ^fi^Sne ‘mjwpS^eto be from dependence on Anstra- Water's chairman, Mr Boy J J “ e WBter JndUS_ ^This S£ to c£S« r on^tte 

Further acceptances by Carr' Sowing interest from the pro- Man agriculture to focus on Watts, who is leading the cam- try as a whole. 

shareboldersfwhen added to P? sed new market-makers, in- Jw enti ^ M • ad forest and food interests in paign to sell the authority into The 10 regional water *u- “i h f°S! ie ifiSt 

^ Rugby's 2.5 per cent share i°bbing n? added this also fits with the ^ North America- _i_. new* towns under ^he commis- 


Kugby s 2.5 per cent share juoomg H g added this also fits with ! 

stake, gave it support from 44 S!Plff.!SSJS?Zs ilSZFll tt>e Bank of England's belief 


e.~»v uum tt al. .■ me oaux or jJi Hiau u -s ueuo. 

per cent of total shareholders. a to 0“* investor Protection for 

Further aggressive buying ^ pnvate investors can be best 

by -Rugby pSthmd in tSf STSSK.fflt ™nitored if dealing stays on 


paign to sell the authority into The 10 regional water au- SHARES of the Liverpool- 

private hands. .thorities are expected to sub- Froparbes owned based Higsons Brewery were 

Mr Watts. who wants mit written consultations to suspended yesterday at l77p 

Ttiimu! enlri Hd 1Q97 fcac Mill' minictorc within the next Sion S Control 8t Trie end 01 ITS nanriinii an annAunranunt 


Thames sold by 1987, has told' ministers within the oct* f on s control at tne f«nn 01 11s pending ^ announcement 
the government that on exist- week, though not all water au- la *: The group had been due to 
ing projections the authority thorities are In favour of announce its interim profits, 

could be worth £1 billion and privatisation. Northmirton, Reddtich, .and w nich the market expected 

that Thames would require David Simpson adds: Yet “S”' to show a. dip from £350,000 

only between £79 njallion and another area of public asset gojjjgj ^„ e J:,i!fn Win -Itii and h« 10 ^00-000. But the an- 
£80 million of the sale pro- sales is being accelerated, it ^naon, wm ue nouncement re-opened specu- 

iceeds to estobhsh itself as a was revealed yesterday when aaaea next rnaren. _ _ lation that Higsons might be 

j sound public limited company, the Commission for the New Earlier this week, the Trea- the next regional brewer to 


ay nuguy jroruana in me firms have toM the e«»hanm> mumiureu 11 ueduu 6 ou v a 
stock market during the day they ■£££ to become^SXrt ^ &oor - ^ - 

mopped up a further 12 per m^iw tat * fe ^ o£ .. the . firms have 
cent of the shares to give it 56 that such a- ££ come to reaiise ; ^ey 


per pent of the Carr equity. 

The takeover marks the lat- 
est stage in- Rugby Portland's 
move away from its depen- 


sssaMar “ “ 

actoaily go ahead. on the floor, either as a collee- 


Options being looked at in-. .tion point .or a common meet- i 
dude reallocating the present ing ground with other dealers. : 


lation that Higsons might be 
the next regional brewer to 


1 ‘ Privatising Thames could Towns announced that it had sury disclosed that sales of receive a takeover bid. 

. , J 1.1 1 xmmml hAlirAp ntrar tha firct I CL.-.. «L. 1 1 _ 


restraint ^ g^bone space off the main brt IheFlre dso 

— v__ j_ P°?. r „ or building a new planning to link these with 

half 4oor above the existing SEAQ -wreens on the- floor. 
JSSi *&**■■■* the future toe ex- Tttis is particularly true of 


realise some £1 billion, cut sold commercial and industrial council houses over the first Shares in the last remain- 

1 state control, offer wide share properties worth £57.1 million six years of the Conservative ing independent brewer on 

ownership, and improve the lot to the private sector in the government have amounted to Merseyside have been strong 

of its customers while protect- year to March. £122 billion. for a month now but the 


£122 billion. 


moved inio uiir wauiMfli.-i.UK w market. In the future toe ex- This is particularly tree of 

“ay. also have to cope firm? 5 who *bavelarge private 
bought Adtoson Corporation in with potential demand from h,iKfn«cc « 


bought Aflpmnuwpomm in with potential demand from client 'retail business, which is 
, the *J J 2? ted ® t 1 f tes .. to . p ve '■ non-member, firms, particularly ^in relatively 

fSffSStS P ‘ h f. fore ^> fou«, who Jim lofiTvT"oSn ti tore 

and dWri H. yet t0 Apply for membership. . expressed interest are the David Donne ■ new 
utes ^timber fSied^vindows A' few weeks ago the coun- swali to i medium sized brokers trading poi^r 

Datio doors and other timber cti’s market committee set up who will continue to operate 

nraduris - for the buE a sulwommittee to look into . agency business. GUL * Duffus. nn» a me- 

?rade and emntovs 1200 the potential requirements so • The Stock Exchange's S 85 ?®? ^^diary, 

Dconle in the UK? Its pre-tax that the exchange can pUm annual, report, published yes- Clark«>n Pucjde, and. has ex- 
Srofits fell to £3 million the ^ increase in space which terday, revealed that it made a **^JJ»o* p roces sing 

Sff ve2 to 31 aSiiSt “0- v ** needed. This was small surplus for the year to activities.. But the gronp is 

JSniJ? JrfS partly prompted by enquiries ’March of just £438,000 com- s™ prinapally dependent on 


Government to tighten 
up new insolvency bill 


toS vency bill to .crack ‘down fur- Minister Mr Alex Fletcher. 

aSSoifpJSr ther on directors of companies during the measure's Commons 

repeatedly go bankrupt committee stage. 

activities. But the omnn is leaving a trail of unpaid a director found “ unfit ’* to 


■Kie Government yesterday undertaking given to MPs by 
agreed to tighten up its insol- Junior Trade and Industry 
venev bill to crack down fur- Minister Mr Alex Fletcher. 


profits fell to £3 million 


Call to turn 
Latin debt 
into bonds 


for a month now but the 
board has attributed this to 
limited purchases in a nar- 
row market Bass has a 12 
per cent stake, with Royal 
Insurance holding 10 per 
cent. The biggest holding of 
32 per cent is in the hands 
of the Corlett family. 


iv* 4- xx k/wirfn BRITISH AEROSPACE has 

in 111 UOIlClh so *d its 605th 125 business 

jet. taking the total value of 

A leading Peruvian politician. Jf « 

Mr Manuel Ulloa, has proposed ^ as ®°^ t ^ ie ^^5 to 37 


the poor wirfiuons in the the exchange's paper earlier time of £5,3 million. 
building industry. ^ 1 ! ! 


the vagaries of the commod- 
ity markets 

In . 1981 Gill & Buffos 


aving a mu oi impair A director found “ unfit " to converting at least a third of 
creditors. manage a company by an insol- Latin America’s $360 billion frn m Th A,,c4^^ 

New guidelines in the bill vency court will face a mini- foreign debt into long-term £rom Australia 


will specifi cally advise courts mum two-year and maximum low-interest bonds to help 
winding up insolvent compa- 15-year disqualification under solve the region's financial 


However Mr Peter Carr, the 
managing director, is optimis- 
tic about the prospects for the 
rest of the year after cutting 
costs and introducing new 


Irish prospects ‘poor’ 


faced a series of disasters nies to consider how often a the bill 
which began when two of its director has been Involved in rknnn<dtinn 

tnHore fn Hi»w Vnno ucf (..nVmni mutimIm nhon rin. _ '-'RPOSJUO« 


PRISM TECHNOLOGY, the 


traders fin Hong Kong cost bankrupt companies when de- Btyan U Gouid stidThe^was " de* Minister and now Senate Pres i- *“JJ e ^ 

the group £7 miffion In nn- riding whether to disqualify MtSd « iS th the Su ranee denti said in 80 **«view that Md PenpberaJs y 

antiiSriKed touuarti«n». Th« Mrnfrtmi nmmmr a firm in hgbted wtmtta assurance ^ had drawn yesterday placed, in iiqui 


Mr Ulloa, a former Prime wholesale distributor of Sin- 
iinister and now Senate Ptesi- c ^ a ’ r home computers, soft- 


Ireland faces, a bleak .eco- employment outlook in .Ireland t 2£ rUmring & ^ « ~mmlttee.by Mr 


nr^in^todudtora neSr ranee nomic outlook due to its huge was also particularly bleak. In ^ ^ 

products mciuoing a new range . . nromert* for Dpeemtar: 1984 tbp spuwmaiiv- suffered a massive hem-t 


givcix m ^ oort from senior Latin \meri- uon - total deots oi 

Fletcher./' One. .rf toe main trials S “il^n. This follows 


S Sp&^owT 8 debt and poor projects for December 1984 the seasonally The advice is to be included targets of the bill Is the pho^ ^STeSS who atteriSd ™ntbs of receivership, in 

0f Mr m Sre^ iototoJ^uEbv recovery by its own.pnyate in- adjusted .unemployment, rate *£*3? tt±S£i S to a new schedule to the 207- nix. syndrome - .the rogue di- ruffited^affins meetiSe to ^ were sought. 


Mr join to Rugby recovery by its ownpnvate in- adjusted unenqiloyment rate a new schedule to the 207- nix syndrome - .the rogue di- runted Nations meetinr to 

“A id Me ME js^^asiKa- s a e » ipszJSlbs at =2*.2: 3TSSSU 


hoard and contini 
group once the 
through. 


Laker case 
to cost 
airlines 


Economic Cooperation and young especially hard bit. ^ l^w^k«d^emaT^^t 
Development (OECD) said About one third of the jobless an d lort £LJ rSmonf 

yesterday. mlraland are under the a«e KffJSSjtSS 

The Paris-based organisation substantial urovrpss was 1511 tradiD & «»t another 
said Ireland; had proportionally madetotween 1^ £500,000. 


fal Sew ' K shafeMiP of bankruptcy law in pany name and starts again,” last month 

60 yelrs - foflwing an he said, outside tt. comnrtttaa. 


ih Trrn - in correcting external and in- 

Government teniil in the Irish 


1 economy but this slowed last 
cent of groa national product, 

toe hjghest figure in to jmMic debt mid rapidly- 

OECD i area,**, it said in an ^riSiglbSff of iSS 
annual economic report. - * ^ - - 


Group profits have never 
recovered from, their pre- 
1981 peak, and earnings last 
year slipped from £20 mil- 
lion to £17 million. 

GUI & Duffus’s new chair- 
man, Mr David Pearson, de- 


Campaign launched to 
combat Colorado beetle 


st monthT * HOARE GO VEIT has bought 

A leading advocate of debt « majontv stake in a leading 
form. Mr Tiilnn said that the stockbroker. Trevor 


I reform, Mr Ulloa said that the er - . * r £Y°i 

bonds should be issued by Matthews and Cares, which 


WVUWO >uiVliUU Mb 10VI4VU M» * 1* - - a . , 

Latin American governments , es ,- 1Tl servi ° n S utter- 

for 20- to 30-year terms, carry- ™! on ^ d^nts. and expatri- 


ates. Hoare will take full 
control in 1987. 


p^entonow absorbed a third Serf yesterday that the 


The organisation said the of total tax revenue.— Reuter. | h^d failed to regain' 


Africa’s difficult year 


By Rosemary Collins, - cases, is asked to put it in a 

Agriculture Correspondent box and . take it to a police 

Eight live- Colorado beetles station, 
have already been found this Those found so far have 


- ing a 6 to 7 per cent interest 

radO beetle Much of the money owed by ow c-mrir mimm hae 

Latin America has been bor- STOCK Exchange has 

_ _ , . rowed over far shorter oeriods confirmed plans to link its 

cases, is asked to put it in a an d ca^es va riabie SiteiS currency ootions market with 
11 10 * P#heB “testo™aie an riren S? 

■HS on - . J in recent years. mar-Ret . »et ai J s have yet in 

- — ^ »- — be worked out but the aim is 


its equilibrium. But he 'ad- nave aireaoy oeea ipunu uus ia«« iuu«u u«e Under Mr Ulloa's scheme, all ZZJJZZZZt UUL W , 1C “ ,n, - ,s 

mitted tot GUI & Bnffns year ™ imports of vegetables turned up at . Whitstable, Col- debt contracted for balance of t l ° °° tj0D ,n ' 


^onr .IndnsttW Mtto By our Financial Staff by to CDC last year. But he record -profits last year " of 

Settlement of tne noty con- The retiring general man- add«l there, was evidence that £67 million on a turnover of 
tested Laker Airways, anti-trust ager 0 f the Commonwealth De- “the extent of actual and po- £3.7 billion, 
case will cost Bntish Airways velopment Corporation. Sir tential ' arable land should- be . Dalgety is-' offering two of 
and oilier international amines p^gr Metoertthagen, said yes- more than sufficient to feed its shares and' 25p in cash 
around $6o miiuon terday that 1984 was “argu- everyone on that for every five ordinary 

million). ably the most difficult year for continent . . . Measures to make shares of Gill & Duff os. The 

BA chief executive, Colin development ever experienced farming more efficient and agreed bid values each Gill 

Marshall. -confirmed tor to by the corporation.” raising the 'tarchasing power Duffus share at lSQp. 

first time yesterday that $85 Be said in the corporation’s of the poorest so that they can Dalgety shares fell 23p to 
-nillion would be required to annual report that his remarks afford to pay an economic 438p and GUI & Duffus 

’■■nd the £1 billion suit in applied particularly to Africa price for food are both needed shares, which had risen in 

which Laker liquidator, Chris- ^vhich accounted for more than to provide an eventual solution advance of the hid, fell back 

lop her Morris alleges that 10 half the commitments taken on to starvation and malnutrition.*' lQp to ISOp. «, 

airlines and aircraft builder. ^ 

McDonnell Douglas conspired . ■ . . .... 

to drive Laker out of business. __ . . -m ft* **- 1 1 ■ ‘ O 

Perpetual pay-off for Crocker chief 

chief. Sir Freddie Laker will ." „ „ . . . 

receive S8 million (£6.4 mil- By Peter Rodgers, revealed in the 200-page to take over at Crocker. Not Crocker shares are to be con- 

lion) from the defendants in city Editor Crocker explanation of the only did Mr Cahouet get verted to 11 phantom stock 

1 hi- shape of credit facilities. Mr John Place, the Crocker move to 100 per cent control $250,000 cash to compensate units'* wtaeh will provide an 


11IT TTrlfLl* ' - ■ would benefit from being in 
i»u.v j vy **- a - the arms of a larger group 

.. __ , . ' _ tike Dalgety. which enjoyed 

to CDC last year. But he record -profits last year of 


and timber Imported into Brit- Chester, Cardiff, London and pavments support and non-pro- tcnihangeable so that open 
win , and the Ministry of Agri- Ellesmere Port. The beetle has ductive infrastructure invest- Pattons in one market 


beetles over to the police- 


its shares 2Sp in cash Postal's, information leaflets Last year 


sryone on tot for every five ordinary 

itinent ... Measures to make shares of Gill & Duffus. The 


and radio and television com- were intercepte 
mercials are to be used, with into Britain in ( 


culture is so concerned at the now reached epidemic *propor- 
threat. to potato crops tot it is tions in Europe, according to 
to launch a new publicity cam- the ministry, _ but last formed 


ments would be turned into 
bonds. 

The “non-productive” loans 


positions 'in one market 
could be closed in the other. 


paign to urge people to hand single breeding colonies in envisaged for bond conversion 


Britain in 1976 and 1977. 


would include public works pro- 


Colorados jects that could not pay for 


d on their way ( themselves. 


consignments of But debt used to fund pro- 


MONEY 


the catchline : “ Collar the Col- vegetables. Each female bettle ductive, self-financing projects INFLATION jumped by 


orado.” Anyone finding a bee- can Jay up to 4,000 eggs. would ' be exempted from the per cent last month but does 

tie, wbicb when fully grown is M We most make certain that bonds scheme, he said. This this make Granny Bonds a 

just under half an inch long, this major potato pest does not would include schemes such as good buy ? Weekend Money 
shares, which had risen in [with 10 alternate black and become established here.” Lord steel mills, oil wells and all tomorrow examines the pros- 

advance of the hid, fell back vellow stripes running from Belstead. Minister of State at loans to the private sector. — pects for index linked 

10p to ISOp. 1 front to back along its wing the ministry, said yesterday. Reuter. . savings. 


10p to ISOp. 


pects for 
savings. 


Perpetual pay-off for Crocker chief 


which will provide an 


Washington court hearing to get ‘ SiaOOO-a-mnntti for life ish firms to explain their ac- paying the tax on top. ,JV, ob °£ y ^ - yet -argued 

determine whether the liquids- under a deal agreed last- No- quisi tions look embarrassingly This emerges from a 1,500- Midland s claim tot these 

lor and defendants have vember when he resigned .from sum. Midland’s letter from the word explanation of Mr rewards are within the main- 

reached a settlement the company. chairman runs to only 27 Cahonefs package of salary, stream for large American 

At nrtwnt all the documents He w*li also be provided pages. bonus, pension and subsidised banks, but they also show the 

been exchanged and now with office space, secretarial The Crocker document, in $100,000 loan to buy a house. premium which has to be paid 

it formal acceptance. assistance, use of ‘to bank's comparison- Is a masterpiece of The loan is modest com- to hire good people to bring 

2 c nJ the Laker anti- chauffeurs and limousines (in detaSrfdxpbsition- The section pared with the $450,000 subsi- round corporate casualties. 

- the plural) and even to costson transactions with directors dised mortgage for vice-chair- The ffl senior officers of 

mist nrivatlsation of of preparing his 1984 income and officers alone runs to over man Mr Jeffrey Morby, the Crocker had a payroll of $526 

w ic £ to berSSmed! return which will include. 3,000 words $ 600,000 for vice-diainnan Mr million, . 

?F,o S <hVrr r sjde l ° which could the $400,000 he earned daring It goes Into even greater de- Richard Rosenberg and to Meanwhile Midlands chair- 
JJL SSSnd £1 bffiSn, nS the vear. ' tail ton- last year's Public W95.000 mortgage made to Mr man, SirJ Donald Barron (sal- 

Kn oostnoned because Other, benefits Include life, filings .with . the banking an- David Brooks on a shared ary £84.000), received a 99 per 

and settle- insurance and medicaT . insnr- thorities on to $1 milllon-B- equity which has now cent vote from shareholders in 

niaiit would probably enable- ance tor -himself and his wife yeai remuneration package of been paid off. favour of the move to full con- 

SfLiJ floated off into pri- im»'l he reaches to aae of 65.. Mr Frank Cahouet, who is the Options owned by Mr trol at an eictaraordmary meet- 

vatotaois by early. 1986.. r l The "box of delights is lop man installed by Midland Cahouet and others, to buy ing, held yesterday. 


. DEMOCRATIC AND POPULAR REPUBLIC OF ALGERIA 
/ MINISTRY OF ENERGY AND CHEMICAL AND 
PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

NATIONAL DRILLING COMPANY 
(ENTREPRISE NATIONALE DE FORAGE) 
“E.N.A.F.O.R.” 

Notice of EMwwtoo of Closing Dais to unratMM J n te ma aonsf Imitation to Tanttar No. IN.iOaa.04. 
Tsndsiwm Intarostad in tha imrastnctnd Intsmahonal Call ttrTsnder No. MaO84.04 of 20 Ma-eh. 1335 relating 
to the provision of the following drilling equipment: 

Lot 1 — Fishing Tool 

Lot B — Kelly Cock Upper — Kelly Cock Lower 

Lot in — Pneumatic Spinning Wrenches 

Lot IV — Hexagonal Kelly 


ere mtOrflied the) the dosing date for receipt of tenders, originally set at 18lh May. 1085. m extended py 15 
days as from the publication date of this notice. 
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RHP Group pic 


Half %ar Results 
1985 

Profits Doubled * EPS up by 125% 

Strong Financial Position ■ Increased Dividend 
■ Continuing Progress 



Ha3f%ar 

Year 


1985 

1984 

1984 


£000 

£000 

£000 


(Unaudited) 


Sales 

57,589 53,458 105,70 5 

Profit before interest 

4^06 

2,923 

7,612 1 

Interest 

(542) 

(817) 

(1,379) 

Profit before tax 

4,264 

2,106 

6,233. 






RHP Group pic is a British precision engineering group which, 
manufactures ball and roller bearings and a specialised range of 
fasteners for the automotive, engineering and aerospace industries, 
and electro-mechanical and electronic products for mm 

control and automation applications in a wide __ 

range of industries. HIHIH 

The company has subsidiaries in Australia, l||l| 

Canada, France, New Zealand, South Africa and 1 I I I || 
the USA, and authorised distributors throughout ■ ■ 
the rest of the world. “ ™ 


Copies of the Interim Report may be obtained from: 

RHP Group pie, PO Bax 20, Pilgrim House, High Street, BiHericay Essex CM12 9XY. 


Taylor Woodrow 

teamwork achieves record 
turnover and profit 


Mt Dick Pnttick, Chairman and 
Chief Executive, rep o rts: 

It is pleasing to be able to report that 
your company has achieved its 
twenty-fourth consecutive year of 
growth, with record levels of turnover 
and profit 

Set against the continuing 
background of intense competition 
and slender profit margins presently 
available in the construction industry, 
the attainment of these not 
unsatisfactory results is a reflection of 
the fine performance of the Taylor 
Woodrow team and the great 
breadth of the groups operations. 

This year sees the fiftieth 
anniversary of the public flotation of 
Taylor Woodrow and this event 
provides me with a timely 
opportunity to renew the board’s 
thanks to our shareholders for their 
loyal support over the years; the 
continued maintenance of the free 
enterprise system, to which we 
strongly subscribe for its contribution 
to improving the quality of life 
worldwide, is greatly dependent 


elsewhere, housing and energy- 
related activities have also had a 
good year. Housing activities, 
particularly in North America, again 
showed a noteworthy increase, whilst 
in file property sector gross rents 
moved up from £25.0 million to 
£32.2 million. 

The Group had a positive cash 
flow in 1984 of £7 million, and liquid 
funds at 31st December 1984 were 
£82.9 million. Properties were 
valued as at 31st December 1984 
yielding a net surplus of £9 million 
which was credited to revaluation 
reserves. Shareholders funds, 
including retained profits and the 
revaluation surplus, now amount to 
£335.6 million, which, equals 568p 
per share. 

Looking to the future, I feel that 
there are some grounds for greater 
optimism for our industry and we in 
Taylor Woodrow are certainly well- 
equipped to pursue any 
opportunities for the development of 
our business. 

Particular appreciation is also- 


The Year in brief 

1984 19S3 Increase 


Turnover 
Profit before tax 

Earnings per share 
before extraordinary items 

Net dividends per share 


£777m 

£42.5m 


£696m 

£35.9ra 


11.7% 

18.3% 


38.1p 

15.0p 


33.1p 

12J25 P 


15.1% 

22.4% 


dSESiSfe, 


support. T'*'" due to all those who 

Whilst there continues provide the resources to 

to be a scarcity of major dvil kV®' sustain our team; to our 

engineering projects in the clients for the valued 

home market, this has been business which they continue 

compensated by an to entrust to us, to the teams 

encouraging increase in the of professional people and the 

volume of building work secured. numerous suppliers and 

1984 also saw further advances subcontractors who so ably assist in 
for our property portfolio, whilst the carrying out of our work. 


engineering projects in the 
home market, this has been 




compensated by an 
encouraging increase in the 


Experience, expertise and 
teamwork-world wide 





Touchdown atMerorits Wharf mLondim’s West 
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Flying start for docklands rebirt 

Michael Smith reports on the employment revival promised by Stolport 


. :..n. 


LONDON'S new mini-airport 
in tbe derelict docklands, the 
£15 mill ion Stolport, will 
bring conventional airline 
travel close to the heart of a 
major city for the first time. 

The airport, situated in 
the wasteland of the former 
Royal Docks in Newham, will 
lie only six miles from the 
centre of London, virtually 
providing the City's business 


ternational airport 

Stolport, though, will pro- 
vide very modi more. It will 
cut down journey time to 
the major European cities 
like Paris, Amsterdam and 
Brussels, create many hun- 
dreds of' new jobs, stimulate 
new and much-needed, investr 
meat in the depressing dock- 
lands area of east London 
and may even encourage 
other major cities elsewhere 
in the world to open up 
their own Stolports.. 

Stolport, for tbe 
uninitiated, stands for short 
take-off and landing and 
reflects the type of aircraft 
which the new airport is de- 
signed to accommodate. 

The aircraft is the Cana- 
dian-built de Haviland Dash 
7, capable of taking off and 
landin g over much shorter 


Japan’s 

unequal 

equals 


A BILL giving Japanese 
women equality with men at 
work was enacted last week, 
but it will not signal a crum- 
bling of this bastion of male 
privilege. 

The new legislation, the 
Government hopes, will bring 
Japan into line with the 
minimum requirements of 
the United Nations’ decade 
of women. It recognises 
women’s rights - to equal 
opportunities in a grudging 
faction, with enough loop- 
holes. its critics say, for even 
the spirit of the law to drain 
away. 

The bill cleared the Lower 
House last week, but with 
opposition parties voting 
against the Government- 
backed measure. Their main 
objection is that employers 
who flout tbe new rules will 
not be penalised. Employers 
will be required only to 
“make efforts” to treat men 
and women equally when 
recruiting, promoting, and 
allocating jobs. 

“This biD can’t do any- 
thing to change ingrained 
traditions of male superior- 
ity,” said Ms Marlko Mitsui, 
leader of a feminist group 
that has lobbyed for equal 
opportunity legislation for 
years. 

She pouts out that jobs 
are structured so that only 
men advance to positions of 
authority. Government fig- 
ures show that full-time 
women workers average 60 
per cent and part-time 
women workers 45 per cent 
of average male salaries. 

Even in. the civil service, 
discrimination has been tol- 
erated : women are not ac- 
cepted into the postal service 
and until four years, ago 
were not allowed to apply to 
work for the inland revenue. 

Women make up less than 
1 per cent of the total of 
senior executives in big cor- 
porations. Japanese- believe 
in general that a woman’s 
place is io the home, or 
serving tea in the office 
until she finds a husband, 
•when she is expected to 
retire. 

If there has been a mar- 
ginal increase in tbe number 
of women in professional 
jobs, this has been' more 
than offset by the increasing 
exploitation of women who 
take poorly paid jobs to sup- 
plement family income. 
Fifty-five per cent of work- 
ing women are now over 35, 
mostly housewives who form 
a disposable pool of so-called 
“ part-timers ” (a misnomer 
because their hours are often 
as long as regular employees 
receiving more pay and 
proper benefits) . 


Robert Whymant 


distances than existing jet 
and propeller-driven aircraft 


require, causing less noise 
disturbance and carrying up 


community with its own in- 
ternational airport. 


to 50 passengers. 

The airport which is to he 
constructed by Mowlem, will 
be capable of handling up to 
a million airline passengers 
a year within five years and 
the airlines are already 
queueing up to begin 
services. 

Brymon Airways. the 
Plymouth concern run by 
former British Airways exec- 
utive Charles Stuart . has 
been the joint sponsor of the 
project along with Mowlem 
and is anxi ous- to. begin 
flights by 1987. Other air- 
lines like Manx and Jersey 
European are also planning 
to apply for route licences. 

However the Government 
go-ahead yesterday will mean 
that Brymon will now final? 
ise plans to invest over £40 
million in up to six of the 
de Haviland Dash 7 aircraft 
for the Stolport venture. • 

A major attraction for the 
airport will be the airlines’ 
claim that travel from Lon- 
don to key European destina- 
tions like Paris will be made 
much quicker by the intro- 
duction of Stolport 


Brymon, for example, be-' 
lieves that the doorto-door 
journey between London and 
Paris, will take an hour less 
— largely because business 
people will not have to . 
travel across London and out 
to Heathrow or Gktwick- 

An hour to the hoHday- 
maker is hardly worth both- 
ering about. But an hour is 
expensive and' valuable time 
for business people and 
Brymon in particular will Ise. 
aiming its new services prin- 
cipally at the City market 

There are difficulties, how- 
ever, quite apart from the 
obvious concerns about noise ' 
and general conservation in 
the area. 

the Stolport .will be 
only six miles away from the 
heart of London, the only 
major route to the airport; 
will be along the congested 
Commercial Road and 
Stiverton Way in east 
London. 

However, there are high 
hopes that the £60 million 
docklands light railway link 
can be extended out to the . 
Royal Docks area .and pro- 
vide a more sensible lifeline 
to Stolport. At present, the 
railway is destined mainly 
for the Isle .of Dogs area. ' 


Both' the Stolport and light 
•railway projects will inev- 


itably create much-needed 
employment in an area of 


London still Buffering the 
after-effects of the docklands 


after-effects of the docklands 
run-down. 

While. estimates vary, it. is 
assumed that around 500. 
people will find jobs Hnked 
directly and indirectly to the . 
new Stolport Many, more 
will be created if, as ex- 
pected, the green tight for. 
Stolport triggers off a series 
of Jiew. investments ..in 
related projects like hotels, 
restaurants and suchlike. . 

- The London . Docklands. 
Development Corporation, 
which is spearheading the ef- 


will -be a relatively small in- ' 
vestment and occupy poty B0 
of the idle 470' acres of 
wasteland that onse made up - f 
tbe bustling Royal Pocks, K 
'will' obviously* require: -au e*- *. 
plosion of. new : ‘investment?,-:?! 
to regenerate the- entire 


to regenerate the- entire 
but Stolport wJH undoubt 


forts to reactivate the region, 
believes that . Stolport- wifl 
provide the “catalytic ef- 
fect ” to spur fixe whole area. . 
. Reg Ward, chief executive 
of LDDC, has said, “Our 
planning for the regenera- • 
tion of tbe dockland area 
relies heavily. on a - 
favourable derision- for the 
Stolport” Mr Ward is also - 
convinced that several major 
Investment proposals are - 
being kept under wraps 
awaiting, the go-ahead for the 
Stolport 

However, the Stolport itself. 


• be.a-start . ':*. .. -•■ • 

There: are also cessBterritifc 
. risks ^involved in tfcfr whbfe-j.W- 
. project Although £l 5? V; . 

is not a 'large stow -for- 
construction firm th arsis* o ‘ 
Mowlem. the whole- project '. 
offers tim dream of huge, ex- -.-■&».* 
panskm to- tittie -known -; 
Brymon Airways oLRlymouth. . . .. 

• The proposed :ft0~ million 
investment in“new Dash 7 f ; 
.aircraft wfll dwarf any previ- 
ous capital ^spendiug-by the 
small airline and could easily 
treble its rise Within -five 
years. . - - 

■ But there is " even ‘ more • 
riding on - the Stolport - 
project for the east London 
docklands. A successful ex- 
pansion of the airport will . \ 

bring much-needed , invest- 
ment and employment in an i 
area. caHing out for new 
developments to replace the 
former industry. . 

Stolport may be / the 
catalyst 
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Three recemojdeixwtathabont£200xiiillian, have consolidated 
Messey International leadeishlp insonar systems. 



, w ■ .. . m 


Sales £1,416 
million 


1984/85 Ihreliminary results 

An extract fromlie Plessey Conqiaiiy's unaudited consolidated results. 


52 weeks ended 
2 9 March 198 5 
£000 


52 weeks ended 

30 March 1984 
■ £000 


L415.741 


1(252,366 


Pre-tax profit 
£164 million 


C^>erating profit 


143^65 


146309 


Profit before taxation 


163,655 


374136 


Rofitbefoee extraordinary items 


93344 


112,045 


Order book 
£L605 million 


'1985, the 




4J75p per share. 


C^^fanSfportmdAmwmsrorUS^S^bspMKlwshareMdtKOa 
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How to be fruitful and multiply 

Marty a Hal sail visits a Christian co-operative where a packer earns more than the manager 



SMALL 


NEW Testament economics 
are enjoying a revival in a 
spice-scented warehouse just 
off the Mt-The-Baily Bread ; 
Co-operative was .conceived 
during a communion service, 
includes 30 minutes of wor- - 
ship as part of each working 
day and bases its wages struc- 
ture on the Acts of the 
Apostles. It represents an 
alliance between radical com- 
merce and theological revolu- 
tion. This year it expects -a 
turnover of around £400,000. 

The small workers’ coope- 
rative, now employing 15 in a - 
farmer hospital laundry in 
Northampton, had its genesis 
in a group of Anglicans hol- 
ding meetings in their homes. 
In this “house church” exten- 
sion of parish life were people 
who snared holidays and 
some possessions. “So why 
not work together?” asked 
Roger Sawtell, a former 
deputy managing director of 
the tool-makers Spear and 
Jackson. 

The model rules he drafted 
to found the co-operative 
were later published and 
formed the foundation ' for 
1,000 similar ventures. But 
initially Daily Bread existed 
only on paper, with eight 
members. The ideas of 

A question of choice 
Pictures by Denis Thorpe 


worker participation that Mr 
Sawtell left big business to 
develop remained - theore- 
tical 

. .“Then gradually, over a 
period of years, it became 
clear to us that we were being 
. called upon as Christians to 
set up a working group, and 
that's how Daily Bread got off 

■ the ground.” he -said. The. 
wholefood warehouse was 
opened in October,' 1080, four 

. years after it was - first 'regis- 
tered. • 

Government' help reno- 
- vated - the old - laundry, 
through an HSC project Seed 
capital was provided with an 
interest-free loan from the 
Commonworfc Trust, and this 
was repaid in 1983b Half the 
premises is used as a work- 
shop for people recovering 
from mental illness and four 
of them joined Daily Bread 
-for up to six months at a time 

■ as part of their rehabilitation. 

. j When it' started the co- 
operative had just three work- 
prs, initial sales of £8,000 and 

a net pre-tax profit- of £28. Last 1 
year sales were £303,000 and 

§ re-tax profits £10,303L Daily 
read passed its break-even 
turnover of £250,000 accor- 
ding to plan and now stocks 
about 150 lines in its cash and 
carry warehouse. Immediate . 
problems are ethical and 
logistical rather than com- 
mercial. They include the co- 
operative's future. 

It is not just Scriptural 
tradition but practical 
psychology which limits the 
ideal number of people work- 
ing closely together to around 
12. Further growth at Dally 
Bread might suggest a new co- 
operative, but one that has an 
identity of its own and not a 
satellite, said Mr Sawtell 
Proposals will unfold gra- 
dually, at the weekly meeting 
where all members have an 
equal voice and vote. It will 
also be high on their spiritual 
agenda for their two or three 
days of retreat each year with 
a community of Roman Catho- 
lic nuns: 

Early members of the 
cooperative tended to be 


recruited among: friends; hut 
news of vacancies is now 
advertised 'In- a Christian 
coffee bouse In' Northampton, 
Dally Bread's only other 
trade outlet Each interview 
is preceded by a day’s work 
experience and includes 
questions about faith and its 
application. Newcomers work 
as prospective members for 
three months before receiv- 
ing their £1 share certificates 
at a small ceremony with a 
nod towards Anglican 
decorum. 

Members of the Methodist 
Baptist and United Reformed 
churches have joined the 
Church of England founders. 
Their ages range from post- 
graduate to post-retirement 
and their wages are paid on 
the basis of need rather than 
occupation. 

The basic wage is £86 a 
' week but Mr Sawtell. 

. although the m anag er, 
receives only £80 as be bas a 
working wife. Another 
member, who supports a wife 
and two children, earns £96 as 
a packer. The wages policy 
was decided collectively from 
Acts; “ and they sold their 
possessions and goods and 
distributed them to all, as any 
had need.” 

The temporary workers on 
the rehabilitation programme 
are paid the standard wage 
and the co-operative also sup- 






ports Third World ■ develop- 
ment projects, expecting to 
donate some £3,000 -this year 
— four per cent 1 of the total 
salary bilL In spite of their 
low level of salaries by con- 
temporary standards, some 
co-operative members would 
like this contribution 
increased to 10 per cent: the 
Biblical tithe. 

The co-operative has also 
devised a work equity scheme 
to compensate for the lack of a 
pension and the financial 
disincentive of taking a wage 
cut for ethical reasons. This 
assesses the difference 
between a person's co-opera- 
tive wage and his or her 
commercial “worth" and can 
provide a grant on retire- 
ment, fiinding if someone 
leaves and needs money for a 
new project, or help to coun- 
teract financial hardship. 

But in spite of its roots in 
the Christian-Socialist tradi- 
tion and its donation of grain 
to anti-cruise protesters 
aiming to grow a peaceful 
harvest for the Third World at 
Molesworth, the co-operative 
has no fixed political ideol- 
ogy, said its deputy manager. 
Andrew Hibbert He stressed 
the importance of links with 
local churches and help from 
their clergy. “But I think a lot 
of people, particularly the 
clergy, are quite frustrated by 
the problems they see and we 
feel this offers a very valid 
way for us to face issues head 
on,” he said. 

Andrew, one of three 
cooperative members under 
30, left Lincoln ■ Theological 
College alter two or three 
years training for the Angli- 
can priesthood because of 
such potential frustrations. “I 
prefer Christian action to 
merely ending up a good 
clergymen," he said. 

Future opportunities for the 
cooperative will develop as 
more potential customers are 
introduced to their vision in 
the many local meetings they 
address. Their current anx- 
ieties include the people who 
could most benefit from their 
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products but who arc pre- 
vented from visiting by lack 
of transport. The cooperative 
wants to avoid a “Purveyors 
of whole foods to the Volvo 
owners" image. A variation 
on a milk round might be one 
-solution. 

Such suggestions will be 
aired in the business meeting 
and in the daily worship, 
which is deliberately embed- 
ded within the working day. 
Customers are encouraged to 
join the singing and Bible 
readings which cooperative 
members each lead for a week 
at a lime. Their conference 
room is decorated by a col- 
lage made by Roman Catholic 
sisters at Turvey Abbey; the 
aim is for members of all 
Christian denominations to 
feel at home. 

So far they have avoided 
fork-lift trucks and computers 
to ensure a simple, labour- 
intensive style of working. 
The muesli is mixed by hand, 
the spices packed without 
machines and in the spirit of 
Christian conservation cus- 
tomers are offered refunds on 
their jars and bottles. 

The future seems inevitably 
to have been spelled out in 
the first chapter of the Bible: 
“and God blessed them sayit.g. 
Be fruitful and multiply." 


Employment law for the small firm 


AGREEMENT on whether 
employment legislation is a 
major constraint on the per- 
formance of smaller firms is 
not always easy to obtain, 
especially as much of the 
evidence often quoted in sup- 
port of the contention is anec- 
dotal rather than properly 
researched. 

Surveys carried out among 
small businesses often pro- 
duce league tables in which 
employment legislation 
comes well down the list of 
constraints. On the other hand 
it may well be that many 
firms remain small or avoid 
taking on people at all, either 
by sub-contracting or 'using 
all electronic aids available, 
and so do not come into 
contact with the problems to 
any extent ” 

Even the smallest 
employer, however, needs to 
have a passing acquaintance 
with the legislation and the 
problem there is understan- 
ding just what it fs he or she 
should be doing. It is possible 
to buy insurance to protect 
oneself in the event of legal 
action or being taken to tribu- 
nals but better still is to make 
sure the situation does not 
arise. 

One of the ways of doing so 
is to keep an accurate but 


bimply written, 'practical 
guide to the law on employ- 
ment close at hand. Just such 
a book has recently been 
published, called Employ- 
ment Law Keynotes, by Len 
Colli ns on and Christopher 
Hodkinson (Colgran Publica- 
tions, £7 from bookshops or 
£7.75 direct from the pub- 
lisher). 

The book provides a clear 
and concise guide to the main 
legal provisions and offers 
practical advice as well as 
acting as a trigger- as to 
when specialist assistance is 
required. The aim is to -pro- : 
vide a safety harness to lessen 
the impact of the law on small 
firms. ; * " : 

The .booffs structure" 
reflects 'the nature of the 
relationship between 

employer and -.employee. It' 
deals with the law in three 
major areas; before the con- 
tract of employment; during 
the contract; and on ending 
the contract 

It is an unusual method of 
presentation but one which 
works vezy well and, as the 
authors observe, is the way 
employment law operates in 
practice. They seem to have 
succeeded in their attempt to 
provide the answers to three 
main questions: “What are- 


the main statutory provi- 
sions?”: “What rights and 
liabilities are involved?”; 
“What sanctions can be 
imposed?" 

Chapters cover recruit- 
ment, trades unions, indi- 
vidual rights,, health and 
safety, redundancy, and 
unfair dismissal, as well as 
the text of seven codes of 
practice, and an example of a 
statement of the main terms 
and conditions of employ- 
ment, a health and safety 
policy statement, and a disci- 

S line and grievance proce- 
ure. 

The quick reference format 
and style of writing make this 
-a very useful book for anyone 
who wqnts -to get on-. with the 
job of developing a. business 
but at the same time keep in 
step with the law — a consid- 
erable. problem when the last 
decade has seen one major 
Act being passed by Parlia- 
ment every 18 months. 
Another newly published 
book of real practical use to 
the busy small business man- 
ager comes from the well 
established management 

E ublishers, Croner, whose 
aide to Interviews (Croner, 
£4) looks at an often over- 
looked area, interview teeb- 
- niques~ The book- is -the third 


in a series, the first two of 
which, the Guide to Fair 1 
Dismissal and the Guide to 
Discipline, have already sold 
almost 40,000 copies. 

Interviewing is concerned 
mot only with recruitment and 
selection but also with consul- 
tations over - performance, 
grievances and personal 
problems, dealing with health 
and environmental officers, 
and discussions with 
employees leaving. These all 
need the same skill and pre- 
paration as recruitment in ten- 
viewing. 

Most managers . . receive 
little training to this area in 
spite of the fact that inter- 
; views can be used to- improve 
the effectiveness of manage- 
ment’s 'role, benefitting both 
‘individuals and the. organisa- 
tion. 

This guide sets out effective 
ways of preparing for, "con- 
ducting ana following up 
interviews. It is divided into 
seven chapters detailing the 
correct preparation for speci- 
. fic interviews, their structure, 
appropriate questioning and 
listening techniques, likely 
pitfalls and ways of evaluat- 
ing the interview. 

The book starts with selec- 
tion and goes on to deal with 
the diverse requirements of- 


interviews for appraisal, dis- 
cipline, grievance and coun- 
selling, as well as dealing 
with outside agencies. 

Success in marketing comes 
from looking at every prob- 
lem and turning it into an 
opportunity, says Dave Patten 
in his book Successful Market- 
ing for the Small Business 
(Kogan Page, £11.95). the 
latest in toe now extensive 
series- 

The book is written in the 
straightforward style charac- 
teristic of the series and 
covers everything from the 
principles of marketing and 
market research, through to 
direct response marketing, 
exhibitions, sales promo- 
tions, and packaging and 
point of sale. It also has a 
section on Improving the pro- 
duct range through innova- 
tion, licensing, patents and 
design. 

Mr Patten aims at the firm 
with up to 20 employees, the 
very small firm which prob- 
ably has greatest need of the 
usable advice contained in 
the book and which probably 
includes a great many of 
those who fell to appreciate 
the problems of marketing a 
product until committed to a 
definite — and not necessar- 
ily right — line of approach. 


A 'QUARTERLY survey of 
small business in Britain, 
believed to be the biggest 
small business economic 
trends study to have been 
initiated in this country, will 
be launched next Tuesday by 
the S mall Business Research 
Trust. 

The first tyo surveys cover 
between 2,000 and 3,000 firms . ' 
employing about 42,000- ' 
people in all parts of- the 
country -and in all sectors, 
including agriculture, mahii- ' 
factoring, transport construc- 
tion and services. All respoo-. 
dents are independent small - 
firms, of Which 11 per cerit* 
.were started :within .the. past-, 
two years. .. . v ; 

With 99 per cent of the! .: 
respondent firms employing 
less than 100 people, the 
survey is said. to. be represen- 
tative of small firm expecta- „ • 
lions on current economic . - 
prospects By making. use of:! 
the “balance" measure 
favoured by the broad CBI 
Trends Survey, the trust’s 
small business survey is 
directly comparable for 
analytical purposes 

The Sjmall Business 
Research Trust believes that 
its publication represents a 
real breakthrough in provid- 
ing hard information about 
small business attitudes and 
expectations and “plugs a 
long existing information gap 
for policymakers in the small 


Quarterly 

survey 

SIGNPOST 


business sector.” Design' of 
the survey and analysis was 
carried out by consultants 
Graham Bannock and part- 
ners. • 

1 Further information on the 
survey; which costs -£10 per' 
issue or £30 a year, can be 
obtained from the Small Busi- 
ness Trust,’? Dean -l*rench 
Street, London SWLP 3RP, 
telephone 01-222 4684 


SMALL Anns are as suscepti-. 
ble to the activities of design 
plagiarists; as much as 'large 
ones and It is estimated that 
£60 billions of world trade 
annually is generated by 
manufacturers stealing ideas 
from others who may have 
invested a great deal of time 
and money in the designs. 

An exhibition at the Design 
Centre, Haymarket. London, 
which runs until June 29, 
shows what plagiarism is, the 
damage it can ao, and how it 
can be stopped. The Design 
Council is also about to set up 
a design protection advisoiy 


service to give practical 
assistance to manufacturers ■* 
for whom design plagiarism is 
a problem. 

A SEMINAR on finance for 
small businesses will be held 
by the Planning Exchange in - 
Edinburgh on May. 30. It will •’ 
cover local authority loan 
Schemes , and the value of ' 
local authority financial aid. * 4 
the role of the Scottish 
Development; Agency, and ; 
other related subjects- • . 

Further information can be >1 
obtained from Helen Glass, 7- 
Planning Exchange, 186 Bath v 
Street, -Glasgow G2 4HG. 

A DIRECTORY of self V 
employment. : small . business r. 
training and advice in Man- 
Chester has been published *•' 
by the cjty’s. Self-Employ- K 


ers who are In touch with 
people wishing to become 
self-employed. 

The directoiy covers advis- 
ory bodies, training agencies, 
financial information, and 
premises. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from 
Steve Avery, SEWP, c'o MAM- 
CODA, 12 Mosley Street Man- 
chester M2 3AQ. 

edited by 
Clive Woodcock 


GENERAL 


FOUR FACES 
OFSUCCESS 


Iniputtaf tcrms.it bn been ■ 

magnificent yor for HuQ hoot three 

rapaitwrantfwr. 

Funis David VCMuosoo, captain of 
Hull Kit who’s team this jorwa Rugby 
Lreguel fim dbbioa dnoiploMhipfarttK 
Kcood yew owning. 

Nett lo ten h Gawh Roberts who 
took Hall CityHUgCTi up too tbctccood 
dmkttdue cetton - time fix the fim time 
in 7 yew*. 11w» there's Lee Qoofca who dm 
yrvfcdHunEC.nviaoiyinihettKksliirc . 

Cup md who prnndcdWigtt with 
tcwoQQ* competition in the finest Rugby 

UtgucCb*a^ Cop Find Wonbl^bM 

cvwacta. 

~ Andtbrfinal {define? dm couU 

be yaB&i sour tampans a«Uo aoxhc boll 
- for thrift success if ooi confined u> as 
spotting achievements. 

. HuB » the natural regional capital and 
nuttainc centre fcr85W»0 people and bis 
■fl the Trial Mnumuirii.aiion finlri yw need - 
tnc hiding anil load 
the AfeSafe Labour rdarkms arc y- — -s. ' ' 

eaecfles* tad there amyaam , eager s' \ 

woitrfbice svsilshlc. Ccm of living price* tie . I V 

Iom than avenge wdaptLueinnw 1 1 

tnvironava i afao otfaa rear acce ss w J i 

coashd resort* and sHmcrive run! aw- \ / 

IfyouVJlikeynuf buiinctawdc^tSopi \ I 

M d wpa fi «wniHtfarawxeaa,«MPKt. / 

Robin Deta HcU be pleased to put you m 
ibe picture. 

Rohm Dean. MA (Cauntt .WCO. D^dopmcnt, 

Hull Gty CoundL Dept. G. 7MB Loogae, Kill HUl 1 HE 
TUepho*: 22M07 or 22W13 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS 


- suits Die licenced msoueis W au-areaa u» UA <uiu Hue. nu 
' experience .required. The right attitude and willingness to 
» wots hard are essential ■ 

t NO PERSONAL SELLING 

£ Ability to fond modest stocks of product materials required, 
approximately £8,000. , 

► To demonstrate the viability of this very profitable licence, 
r we are prepared to offer Jfrafnlnp and"back-np at no extra 
a. cefit to the licensee. For a preliminary alscusao n. writ e. 
*» quoting telephone number, so: TAB. MARKETING 

► LIMITED. Scala House. Holloway Circus, Birmingham. Or 

► telephone 82I-S4S 2678.'-. 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA-AAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
-IN VENDING MACHINES 


national Vending Machine Cmnpaw' axpand Ba pworX at 
OwnanOpenUnr* to taka ooclrol at a nunbar of naw and eatabtHhed rtwnda 




instant picture framing *. 


Fastframe is one of ths most 
exciting new retail Franchises 
to be launched in recant years. 
It combines an expert picture 
framing service with an attract- 
ive shop layout. Fastframe 
provides a total package in- 
cluding sin selection, training, 
launch and ongoing group 
purchasing and marketing 
support. 



PARTNER 

required 

With Investment of 
.pproximBtely £39400 tor 
Restaurant. Yen tore. .. 
Interested parties 
please reply to: 

EW 185 Tb* Gotrdiwr 


ausnwsiTT : ** ook* 

S.STMS r '.5Sr , b»S 


'iwriMiT wmon 

iv* no rw >01 


HuOttt *ltl 


emwtw « ST 


SUUB* 




FOR SALE 

London Senior Semi- 
Professional Football and 
Social Chib 
Limited Company. -48- 
Year Lease 
Offers in Region of 


Pl ease reply to 
EW 104 The Guardian 


AdKNT.RCOUmaO: ToSoBOrden 
and Hardware Acmaartaa. 13% 
- Cpmrn[— Irur. . TeUpneM Lu t on 

(UBS >8*1122. 

UX FIRM wOl PTO- 

.. duct. -D**U KIbq. 827 Taman. 
■ Wa rni ng o n . Delaware., 


mmi 


GftUMDIG A MITSUBISHI — *0t&. 


LOCAL ENTERPRISE WEEK 
MAY 15-24 


HIGH QUALITY 

WORKSHOPS, OFFICES, STUDIOS 

100-2,000 ft. 

FOR SALE OR TO LET 

- NORTH AND EAST AVON 
FULLY SERVICED AND MANAGED SITES 
NEW BUILD OR REFURBISHED 


COMMERCIAL PROPERTY 



rajust 


TEL- & HCMAU.T0Z72 601106 


TRBfc 449607 NEWTC0 


■ — — — -Cmnbna 

Thorne of an enlightened woridbree. 

Why not eojqythe good life— ! 1 fil 1 ST 3 K 

live and work in Cumbria. giffl 

Life is good — exceptional even. 

rot full dedSt'oTthe business development opportunities In Cumbria contact 
The County Industrial Development Officer; Carlisle. Cumbria CAS 8TM. 
Tet (0228) 23456. Teh* 64316. 


STILL MISSING OUT ? 

A GENUINE £20,000 + P.A. 

An oH estaDUatwd company (1 77Q wt&hea to appemt a National natworkol 
Am Manegars. Candidates shovkMn idea Iff sen-mMivaiad and confident 
in controlling a team of 10-12 agents. »»tio would be eng aged In supplying a 
unique daily aetvice to local businesses. 

If you have modest funds (C2JM0) this at your chance (a take a perm-n— 't 
dura of a market worth £38m and growine Iasi 
Regional interviews arranged. 

Appty m Mt ng with ufaphone numbers, n 

The Recruitment Manager 
CHANTRY PHOTDGRAPMCS UUTTEO 
9 Shakespeare Hd, SJlbiey. Sotthufl. West Mr! ends BOO <RL - 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

DEPARTMENT OP PROPERTY SERVICES 

APPROVED LIST OF BUILDING 
CONTRACTORS 
1985/86 REVIEW 

AppUealtons are Invited from Bulldlm Contrartor* who shh to br 
considered tor Inclusion on flir Lancashire Counts CaunrH'k 
Approved List of Building Contractor*. 

The list* are os follow*: 

CATEGORY x — Contracts csooMted to tost over £20.000 and up to 
£50.000. 

CATEGORY 2 — Contracts estimated l to rest aver £50.000 and up to 
£150.000. 

CATEGORY 3 — Contract* estimated to nut over £150.000 and up 
to £350.000. 

CATEGORY * — Contracts estimated to eon* over £350.000 and up 
to £750.000. 

CATEGORY 5 - — Contract* estimated to cost over £750.000. 
Contractor* may apply for their nerne* to bn Included la any one or 
more of the lists. 

It is areqtdreisent of the C ounty Council that Contractors expressing 
u Interest In tendering for work In eacess of £1 7.500 be » member of 
The appropriate employer* 1 organisation which 1* party to the 
Ctnptoyw/Trade Union body tas officially mcoonbedi which 
n ao atlit ce wage rate* and condition* or employment for a trade or 
tndtmry or part thereof. The Contractor wtn be reoulred Ip observe 
the wage rates and conditions prescribed by the Joint Employee/ 
Trade Colon n coot latino body. 

Tenders for bunding work will only be considered from Contractors 
who are included oa the Approved lists which MU be revised from 
roue to tuna. 

AD firms included on the existing list will be notified directly of this 
review. 

AppOe a tfau w for inclusion on the 1W should be nude to the 
Department of Propert y Secures. Quantity Survrymn DliWon. PO 
Box 25. County Hall. Praatoa PR1 8RE- not later than June 10. 1985. 


6KUlSMI][?[UffM0B 
0/ 
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WHITECHAPEL TECHNOLOGY 0HOTSO, El 

LARGE SHOWROOM UNIT OF 1500 sq ft presenting an ideal opportunity 
for any company specialising in new tech, innovation to ^ 

display and/or manufacture tfieir products. at/X 


display and/or manufacture their products. 
Smaller units of up to 1100 sq ft 
are also available. 


Particuiars from: GLC\fcfluatibn & Estates, 
(VA/M/EA), The County Had, London, 

SE1 7PB, telephone 01-633 6755/3424. 


jo* 5 




DERWENTWATER 

Freehold todt-up shop m puma 
trading po aW on. waitacuiatB order 
(toady tor Unmadlato occupation. 

Offers in region of 
£60,000 

FBng R. J. Smaaton, Est at» Aganta 
(05SG) 72278. 


MELBOURNE GROVE SE22. 5ub- 

MSiitLal and secure brick k I nula NSRTOJI ENTERPRISE AGENCY 
storey factory. 3 phase 2.300 vq Indapendenl and 

It. New lease. £6.300 pa. Or cuiifldentlal »dvi™ lur small 


frennold £60.000. E. Barth- 
olomew A Bon. Tel.: 01-546 
9441. 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 

There are already over B0 highly successful Aulo-Sman Dtsirloutore 
enjoying the rich rewards and the personal s at is! action at running their 
own business. Auto-Smart's experience in the field of vehicle 
appearance, reconditioning and associated products, together with an 
outstanding product range and unique marketing system, has been the 
hoy to success and could well be llw way to secure your own future. 
From a small Inv es t men t, but a large Input of hard work end 
determination, people like you have, with our help, become high profit 
earners, if you have the canfltaica and commercial (idr. well provide 
the products, the training, the sales and advertising support and 
financial security that are essentia! for the successful launch of your 
new business. 

Areas awBqhlif Doncaster; Bundaa/FWa. West Wries, The Wlmd, 
Peterborough, London Central, HodTord, Oxford. WakefisM, St Helena. 
Find out more by contacting our Managing Director 

AUTO-SMART LIMITED 

Basin Lane, Glascote, Ta m worth. Staffs. B77 2AN 
TeL: Tamworth (0827) 54291/5 




Writing for London 


BUSINESS SERVICES 



i-uiilldpntlal advlre lur small 
bieiimKi la the Wimbledon and 
District area. Contact Bill Bad- 
rock 01-543 3223- 


DO you have any of these 
problems: * Cash flow 

* Personal guarantee * Bonk 
BquMstton * Creditors pressing 
« Lack of capital * Bailiffs 
knocking * County Court 
proceedings or depressed 
directors? 

Then contact us NOW before it is 
too tala- We provide a full service 
to companies in difficulty Our 
consultation is FREE AND 
CONFIDENTIAL We specialise in 
company reconstruction and 
take-overs anywhere in the UK. If 
desperate, we could be with you 
the same day 

Call (0905) 611943 

(OFFICE HOURS) 


REMORTGAGES 

Bull dim Sorlrly Rale Rdcau 
the capital tied up in your 
homo, r.g 

1 House valued at . ...£50 000 

2 Monvat Ci2.0u0 

'3 Maximum KnortMur 

£27.{W10 

4 Cadi released £15.000 

For Home Improvement*, to 
repay espcnMve loan*, fur 
businru capital. To buy « 

vecond home, nhwtf settle- 
ments. MartiiHH available. 
Competitive rates- Free advlie 
and quotes in ronfldrnrr. 
DAVID S1LVEJ*MAS 4 CO 
8-10 Oxford Hoad 
Alrrlorham Chevhirn 
Tel 061-941 *464. 061-969 

8183 


- m WW«WP". 

COL'RIERCRAM Thr \arioH- 
wWe Srnirt £9.80 antuneru 
in the UK tnrludlna Weddlno or 



Greeting. I 
4nri Acres*. 
0604 34733 


Bjrrbirard Visa 
■ Ol-ioe 0977 or 


PRIVATE STORAGE ROOMS with 
aerev- fu tuuiit v ariuus sires uu 
manin.i im-i\ t e-itur Ltd 01- 
286 75 j t A i'H-486 d?J 2 
INSTANT OFFICE LTD , .It P.. 
Mail Box- r-l An*. 1 £4. 50 p.w 
curb). Oieht-a 381 333b 


."*.*#* J * * » *• ■ M.WWOfa O.a - - B -.'s' <- s * - i 'l ■ v.viri'r.'i -'.f -.-J .- v'*-4- * »’ , « . t 5 *»'»»►/' WIFilil * ^ ** || 
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Telecom delays add to Plessey’s woes 


|y David Simpson, 

Business Correspondent 

The graph of earnings 
srowth at Plessey changed 
directan last year as the elec- 
tronics group recorded a 7.1 
per cent fall in pre-tax profit 
in the year to March 29. lead- 
i°S to tlie stock market's slash- 
ing its value by £227 mi 1) inn- 

"While most of the downtnrn 
can be attributed to a sharp 
fall in earnings from the 
group's electronics systems div- 
ision. operating profit from 
telecommunications, which still 
contributes more than half 
Piessey’s earnings, also slipped 
back. 

Most of the blame was 
placed on the group's US sub- 
sidiary. Stromberg-Carlson, but 


in the UK delays in deliveries 
of the new System X digital 
local exchanges to British 
Telecom left Plessey, one of 
the two existing suppliers, 
with lower earnings than pro- 
jected and a high cash outflow 
as a result of financing large 
stocks and work-in j progress. 

With BT having now given 
the final go-ahead to System 
X, approving the installation at 
its Baynard House site in Lon- 
don this week after 13 months 
of trials. Plessey is optimistic 
of a positive profits and cash 
flow contribution from the 
local digital exchanges from 
nowon. 

There appear to be some dis- 
crepancies between the level of 
deliveries projected by Plessey 
and by BT itself, however, 


Plessey said yesterday that it 
has already delivered exchange 
lines with a value of £100 mil- 
lion, and that in the current 
year, deliveries win reach one 
million exchange lines, with a 
value of £200 million. 

All told, chairman Sir John 
Claris said yesterday. BT is 
planning to take annual deliv- 
eries of 2.5 million tines, with 
Plessey taking a half share of 
this. 

BT contests these figures. A' 
spokesman confirmed yesterday 
that by the end of 1987, ahead 
of the emergence of a third 
supplier, Thorn-Erikson, BT ex- 
pected to take delivery -of just 
over five million lines, 3-5 mil- 
lion of which had already been 
bought by the end of March. 

Nevertheless, System X now 


seems destined to make a real 
profit contribution to Plessey, 
and the accelerated rate of de- 
liveries should mean that the 
group’s cash drain, which saw 
its liquid reserves dip by 
£105.1 million to £219.8 miHKon 
at the year end, is stemmed in 
1985/Sfl. 

mie US switching operations 
were heavily in the red last 
year, with overall profits from 
overseas telecommunications 
£5.5 million lower as a result, 
but Sr John claimed yesterday 
that rsnedial action, loduding 
redundancies, should lead to 
lower losses this year. 

The most damaging blow to 
group profit was a 50 per cent 
fall in earnings from electronic 
systems, largely as a result ot 


the collapse in Middle- East 
orders for military radio 
equipment, problem besetting 
other manufacturers. 

Elsewhere, Sir John was 
scathing about BTs .bid for 
control of the Canadian Mitel 
group, a lea&ng producer of 
FABi systems of up to 150 
lines, and made no secret of 
hh belief that the offer should 
be referred to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission. 

The lower pre-tax profit of 
£168.7 million, on sales 13 per 
cent higher at £1.4 bilMon, did 
not deter Plessey frost pump- 
ing up ft$ dividend payment 
by 15.1 per cent, in reflection, 
according to the chairman, of 
its optimistic view of toe cur- 
rent year's trading. 



Sir John Clark 


COMPANY BRIEFING 


Doubled 
interim 
profits 
for RHP 


Ransome Ho ffman pollard, 
the specialist bearing company. 
\ L'jlerday renounced doubled 
pre-tax interim profits of £4.2 
million, on sales of £57.58 
million. 

The main improvement con- 
tinues to come from within its 
heavily rationalised but 
“ niche * bearings business, 
which is its single largest op- 
eration at present It made 
profits of £3.09 million, com- 
pared with £1.45 million. 

RHP is set to add a counter- 
balance to this business, now 
well managed, but hardly a 
growth area — through the 
takeover of Muirhead, the elec- 
trical components group, which 
has just abandoned its fight 
against the £15 million offer. 

Chairman Mr David 

Muirhead said yesterday that 
the disciplines used in sorting 
out RHP's bearings division 
could now be applied to 
Muirhead, a “ very 

undermanaged ’’ company. 

RHP at or? stage held talks 
with Europe’s majo r bearings 
manufacturer, SKF, on the 
grounds that it was too small 
and UK-based. But Mr Ewart 
said yesterday : “ Tm pretty 
comfortable with the niche we 
have got, and we’re not look- 
ing to sell. There was a mo- 
ment when we might have 
been, but now the doubts have 
been removed.” 

RHP is increasing its in- 
terim dividend to l-65p from 
l.25p and says that prospects 
for the second half look good, 
though the rate of improve- 
ment will not be as dramatic 
as the second half of 1984. 


SHARES of BSR dropped 
from 113p to 86p yesterday 
after Mr William Wj/flie, the 
chairman, told the ACM that 
the group did not expect to 


up in demand in the electro- 
nics industry tn the second 
half. 


ONE BY ONE the high 
street's retail giants have. 

come under attack. Wool- 
worth finally soeeumbed to a 
takeover after dismal perfor- 
mances, while on Wednesday 
the long awaited bid for 
Debenhams came via Barton 
In tandem with the Hahitat- 
Mothercare group. 

Exceptionally bleak results 
yesterday from the stores 
part of the privately-con- 
trolled XJttlewoods football 
pools to mail order group 
again showed what happens 
wben a giant loses its way. 
The Littlewoods chain of 
about 100 stores saw profit 
slump from £&S million, to 
1L5 milliom on unchanged 
total sales Of £403 million. If 
the group were a public con- 
cern It would sorely be a 
prime takeover candidate. 

For the moment the group, 
which is chaired by Mr John 
Clements, and whose chief 
executive is Desmond Pitcher 
plans to expand its retail 
sector. So far 27 stores have 
been refurbished and a far- 
ther 30 will be given the 
sew treatment this year. 
Stock control problems con- 


LITTLEWOODS 


Littlewood’s Desmond Pitcher (left) and John Clement 


tributed to the disappointing 
sales trend, but action has 
been taken. 

Overall. Littlewoods did 
rather welL Total pre-tax 
profit last year rose 77 per 
cent to £47.6 million on 
static sales of £1-5 billion. 
The star perfojjner was the 
mail order division, with 
profits up from £15.8 million 
to £35.7 million, while the 
pools business pushed profit 
up a little from £11.2 million, 
to £ 11.8 minion. 


Boost for 
B&C 

British' ic Commonwealth 
Shipping Company, which 
these days owns only six ships 
and generates the bulk of its 
profits from, its hugely suc- 
cessful investment in the 
Telerate financial information 
system, increased its pre-tax 
profits by 13 per cent to £66.2 
minion in 1984 
The increase was achieved 
largely due to the phenomenal 
growth in profits from invest- 
ments in associated companies 
which jumped from £1119 mil- 
lion to £42.7 million. 

The lion’s share of these 
profits came from B & C's 21.5 
per cent stake in Exco Inter- 
national, the fast-growing fi- 
nancial services group which 
controls Telerate, and a fur- 
ther direct investment of 7 per 
cent in Telerate. 

Overseas Containers, the UK 
container shipping line, where 
Sir Jeffrey Sertmg’s P & O is 
vying for control and B&C 


has a 16 per cent stake, also 
had a good year 

Profits from shipping, avia- 
tion and other trading activi- 
ties like hotels and office 
equipment virtually halved 
from £40.7 million to £29.8 
million. Shipping continued to 
be the biggest blackspot in 
these figures. B & C’s six 
remaining ships ran up losses 
of £2.3 million, against £1.7 
million, the previous year 

Bristow Helicopters and Air 
UK, both owned by the group, 
continued to trade profitably. 
B&C Mamed the huge shortfall 
in profits compared with 1983 
on the reduced £7.4 million 
profits from the sale of heli- 
copters compared with the £16 
million from sales the previous 
year. A further £7.5 million 
loss had to be included on un- 
realised currency losses on out- 
standing loans for ships and 
aircraft to meet the require- 
ments of a new accounting 
convention on the treatment of 
such losses. 

Group turnover grew from 
£350.2 million in 1983 to £376.5 
million last year. The board is 
proposing a final dividend of 
: 22p per share making a total 
of 4p for the year. 


• British Home Stores* man- 
aging director, Mr Denis 
Cassidy, forecast that the 
next 32 months would be a 
good time for retailers. He 
said the rate of earnings 
growth would at least keep 
pace with increases in the 
retail price index. Sunday 
trading* he said, would be a 
further opportunity for re- 
tailers to open np a significant 
gap with competitors who 
“ refuse to accept the evi- 
dence **. 


Discount 

delight 

Discount bouse Cater Allen 
delighted the stock market 
with a profit only fractionally 
less than last year's at a time 
when other firms in the City’s 
I "Mil markets have been show- 
ing bad results because of the 
gyrations of interest rates. 

Cater Allen made £3.7 mil- 
lion net compared with £3.9 
million last year, bin kept its 
i dividend unchanged, although 
the total cost was up £700,000 
to £2.7 million because the 
equity was expanded in a 
rights issue last year. The 
shares rose 15p to 538p. 

Oater Alien is one of the 
diminishing bend of indepen- 
dent discount houses left in 
the City, following Clive's link 
last week with the US securi- 
ties group PrudentiaLBache. 
Cater Allen, the product of a 
merger three years ago, has 
applied for one of the primary 
dealerships in the gilts market 
and plans to stay independent 
Managing director Mr David 


White said, “ We believe there l 
will be room, certainly for the 
foreseeable future, for a 
specialist operation In the 
Short-term sterling markets for 
an operation our size. It is 
perfectly natural for us to 
remain independent” 

Cater Allen's application for 
a gilts dealership is based on 
its current activity as a sub- 
stantial dealer in short gilts. 

Mr White is inclined to read 
between the lines . of this 
week's statement by Bank of 
England officials that interest 
rates will be aSowed down 
only slowly as monetary condi- 
tions improve. He reckons this 
means the Bank expects rates 
to go down. 


Brewers’ 

cheer 


There was more good cheer 
from the brewing sector yes- 
terday with Young & Co, 
Devenish and Heavitree all 
reporting higher profits. 

Heavitree Brewery is not in 
fact a brewer at all, it buys in 
beer for its chain of pubs, but 
is of interest as it plans to 
come to the USM. Its profits 
for the half year to April 30 
rose from £277,000 to £284000. 

J. A. Devenish brought in 
pre-tax prots of £203,000 for 
its half year, compared with 
£200,000 a year ago. This was 
down slightly on market expec- 
tations but the board says that 
the cost of working went up 
due to a reorganisation, while 
trade was “ slightly down.” 

At Yqurig & Co, the London 
real ale brewer, profits for the 
year to March 31 grew from 
£2.6 milli on to £3 million on 
turnover up from. £32.3 million 
to £35.5 million and the divi- 
dend is raised from 5.5p to 
6_3p. This earned the group a 
5p rise r in its' “A” shares to 
210p and in its non-voting 
shares to 140p. 

Chairman John Young says 
that the increased profit owed 
most to greater efficiency 
where the new £6 million 
brewhouse is in fuK produc- 
tion. Beer production is down 
1.3 per cent — less than the 
national average. — but six 
new pubs were opened. 
Young's beer is now being ex- 
ported to Italy for the first 
time and deliveries are due to 
begin next month. 


Electrical falls 
dampen bid 
enthusiasm 


Unhappy 

camping 

Milletts Leisure, which sells 
jeans and camping gear, found ; 
trading during the last year a 
bit too tight , far comfort. The 
effects of the miners 3 strike 
sent the group into the red 
during the first half of the'j 
year and the group managed . 
only a small recovery in the 
second six months. The final 
dividend las been cut from 4p 
to lp. 

Although turnover has in- 
creased from £20 million to 
£29 million, reflecting Milletts 1 
acquisition drive last year, 
there was a £396,000 loss 
against profits of £431,000 in 
19S3. The loss at the halfway 
stage was running even higher , 
at £577,000. 1 

Chairman Mr Alan Millett 
hopes that the end of the coal 
strike will bring a return to 
normal trading but says that 

S od weather after Christmas 
d not help trading in the 
busiest part of the year. 

During the year the group 
bought a chain of 53 camping 
and leisure wear shops, the 
outstanding 50 per cent stake 
in Milletts shops in Scotland 
and Lewis Enterprises. 

Revamping of Milletts shops 
was halted while the group di- 
gested its expansion moves. In- 
tegrating the Wakefield Shops 
has cost £470,000. 




Dee 

Dee Corporation has finally 
walked away from its year 
long battle with Booker 
McConnel beaten but £l6 mil- 
lion richer. . That was the -total 
profit revealed ty chairman 
Mr Alec Monk yesterday. He 
confirmed that Dee has sold 
the remaining 17.5 million 
shares it held in Booker ear- 
lier this week for £446 
million. 


Edited by 
Tony May 


TUP 

markets 

Although stock markets kept 
buzzing with, takeover devetaP- 
ments yesterday, it 
electrical sectors which oeia 
the spotlight 

A grim profits war^fro^ 

the chairman of BSR at the 
annual meeting, due to 
creased competition and prob- 
lems in the computer industry 
started the retreat in the 
morning, but it was a disap- 
pointing 8 .per cent profits set- 
back from Flessey announced 
at midday which sent puces 
reeling further. 

BSR dosed 23p lower at 90p, 
after touching 84p at one 

stage Plessey finished at 160p. 
down 14p, after 154p- Double- 
figure losses were frequent 
among kindred issues. 

Bteewere on agreed offer 
for GUI and DnffUs kept the 
bid pot boiling. Gill and 
Dnfins, which had jumped 
over 40p on Wednesday on the 

TEE ENGINEER magazine 
reports that Austin Rover is 
now not going to equip its 
new executive XX car with 
electronic dashboard displays, 
which will be a blow to Lucas 


plans to pvli together a prof- 
itable Lucas Electrical and 
Electronic Systems growth 
dtmsum. LEES has a Iso suf- 
fered because of Jaguar's de- 
lays in launching its new 
model, which is to carry a Lu- 
cas “ black box ’ * engine man- 
agement computer-system. 
The Lucas electronic dash- 
board first appeared on the. 
Maestro and included a voice 
synthesiser whose bossy fem- 
ale learnings did not go down 
well 

announcement of m approach, 
siipped 7p to 183p in sympathy 
with the terms from Daigety, 
18p lower at 443p. 

Stares remained buoyant 
after Wednesday's two-pronged 
approach for Debenbants by 
Burton and Habitat 
Debenhams rose another 6p to 
368p as dealers anticipated a 
defensive management-buy-out 
offer. Habitat Mofherare were 
marked Up 22p to 402p on the 
prospect of lucrative benefits 
if the Barton deal went 
through. Harris . Queensway, 
with current trading links with 
Debenhams, advanced 18p to 
254p, and sharp rises were also 


recorded among many bthe?- 
Mgh street names onUopee o£> 
further ratianaliaatwB. 

Elsewhere prices drifted 
quietly apart from • 

su^lative favourite and trad. 
ino* 1 statement Grits ea se flj 
three-eights after a cautious- 
on ioflatiOn and 
unemployment and a_Bank- of 

official . 

interest rates will statf teat 
fSrsome time yetApreg? 
tfcm from Henry Kaufman that 
US rates will soon nsq again: 
didn't help matters. • 

Banks lacked support, faDfag- 
ion. but insurance brokers 
were supported by the firmer . 
dollar. Discount houses rallied 
afresh after a cheerful set of “ 
profits from Cater Allen. . • • 
Newspapers and advertiser* 
made further progress Mia tin- 
hers reflected takeover devel- 
opments. Oils continued to 
recede on forecasts of an. un. 
Aoi-tiwrt summer. Gout , nones 
gave up 25 to 50 cents. 

Main changes: BSR 86p 
down 23p, Plessey I60p 
Up, Gill & Duffus 18 Sp.<teWtt: 
7pT Daigety 448p down - lap, 
Debenhams 368p' up 6p» Hurts 
Queensway 254p up 18p. Habi- 
tat 402p w> 22p, -Bnumner, 
380p down 20p- 
Equtty turnover for May 22 
was : number of . bargains 

25.837, value £496.9 mittlon. - 
• Paris: Investors went :0n a 
buying spree in hectic trading 


observed in recent .weeks. The 
market indicator wasafoead IB 
per cent at the end of business 
and advancing: shares swamped 
declining ones by 152 to 27. 

• Frankfurt ;:Price$ of flrijtes 
readied record levels for the 
fifth consecutive session amid 
heavy turnover and strong for- 
eign interest, although bouts 
of profit-taking eroded prices in 
some sections. The 
Commerzbank put on another' 
8.1 points to reach 12946. 

• Tokyo : Stock prices slid ' 

back . <m, profit-taking, 

prompted by Wall Street's de- 
cline. Nikkei Dow- Jones in- 
dex: 12,64903 (12,673.57). 

• Hong Kong: Share prices 
gained modestly in - moderate 
trading. Hang Seng ' index : 
1617.30 (1599.64). 


FT Ordinary Share Index 
down 10.7 at 1010.2. FT-SE 100 
Index down *J5 st l325.3. 
Pound : $42578: DM 3.89; 
Ft 11A8: Gold: $315.75. 

Account : May 13 to 31. FT All 
Share Index down 2.64 at 
640.34 Sterling Index 78 J9 
(1975=100). RPr 373.9 (April) 
up 6J) per cent on year. 


COMMODITIES 


Canter: ash £1.204 per tome.' tine 
■watta £1,204 per time. 

_T1 k cash £9.605 per tssae. Une maths 
£9-569 per lame. 

I rn art £301 per (mm. three Months 
£306 per tonne. 

Zinc cart £6*4 per tonne. three maths 
£65Z-S0 per loat. 

Silver: spot 487p per tnq a. three mouths 
502p. 

Ftatoer : spot 66p per kilo: June 1715 
per tern. July STS per une; August 
£735 per tonne. 

Ceflee Ksj £2,075 per tonne. July £2.115 
per tonne. Sep £2,164 per tome. Nov £2305 
per toae. Jap £2,240 per tonne, Mar £2,224 
per tonne. 


Cana: May QL,7«6 per tom. July £1.789 
per tom. Sep £1.778 pa tonne. Dec £1,743 
per tone. Mar £1,755 per toon. May 5,765 
per tom. 

Cotta : Liverpool prices Ip US teats per 
pound. US Memnfis huh .strict Middling, 


Banket 1) MaHune No. 38 10750. 
May-June No. 5B 9950. May-taw *>- to 
9800 ; Medea l*i»- tart strict middling, 


MajKhme 6950. 

wool : Too mot 
for 70. 475 tar 
for 58 aad ,29 to 
oochaMed afterWi 
arllh 5B at 314p. 


quotations 600 p per. Ul 
tar 64. 400p tar 60. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


British Funds 


3tocU.20l1. IMA 
2J*clL20Kt 871 
mops 1993 all 21 
132k 00-00 12M 

14k 1896 1191 

14k 98-01 117 

14Ak 1994 1201 

lSltC 1996 0231 

15JK 1998 12S ■ 

2Jpc 2020 S3 
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RJq if ■» 

Erie! 

Exp Metal... 
Faroe!! H... 

FEB lntl 

Fenaer - 

Ferranti 

FeiOBMB..... 
Fine Art ... 
FtaUo J . . 
Ftalay J . 
Hist Castle 
First Leisure 
Fines 

FI ten Lxil ... 

Sites' NV.. 
Fart (Mta) 
Faro taster— 

FrtfiSafli.'.V. 
Freemaos .... 
Fried bad DC 
FmrtT .. 
Frart KR .. 
GilbfoiS .... 
GartarJ L... 
EirtM Eta9-. 
Gem 6. ... 

GB Inti 

GnBwL. . 
Gestetner . . 
611! ft Duff 
Qaxa.... at 
deem 


Srranti . ... 
Gram Mel.. 
Gnrttaa W... 
GUSOnL..,. 
BUS *A’ .... 
fireesbanfc.... 
Greenfield... 

Smifiell 

6KM 
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HTY KV-. ... 
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S3 
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Air -2 
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JG 213+2 
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.. a160 -4 
... 71 

98 
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.. *136 ”1 
... 100 
1SS -4 

, . ifts -e 
ai83 -7 
a£12 is *a +1/64 
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90 
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Cenrtanbh. . 

148 .1 
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33 
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102 -1 

Crada inti .. 

*132 -1 
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98 

Crown Hit... 

143 


War Grom 
Welleian En 

West/wd 

Wettern. 

Wlene • .. 
Wkrtzaoft... 
Wsele Rt... 

WUney 

Wtatall (H). 


8SS3&. 

Mae O Re. 31 
WKlWOTto... SJ3 ~3 
Yta Qan.... » -1 


■array Grtt. 93 
■mtay lot .. *123 
MkrtSMI. 171 
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Trasthaase 



Allied Loon. Jrtia +2 

Bellway *134 

Si ton CF). 234 



Cluing 

Previous 

FORWARD RATES 



Market Rates 

Ctartng Rates 

(Oh mrt). 


Australia 

1.8450-1.8465 

13280-1.8310 


i 

Austria 

Z7 51-2758 

2736-27.43 

14.875 to 13.625 grot proa 

1 

Belgium 

78.1W8.33 

7833-7855 

28c to 23c premium . . 


Canada 

1.7233-1.7273 

1.7299-1.7345 

0.46c to 0.41c premium 


Denmark 

13.94-13.97 

14.00-14.03 

4J0 to. 350 m pretatoM .. 

\ 

Fiance 

U.B5-1US 

11.87-11 90 

2,75c t# 2325c prendnm 

. I 

Germany 

3.6804-3.8888 

3.8911-3.8966 

2.50 to 235 ptamlgi pm -j 

r 

Greece 

169.41-173.03 

170.10-173.73 


ri ■ 

Hong Kong 

9.76-9.77 

9.83-9.84 


r . 

Ireland 

1.2415-1.2425 

13438-1.2453 



Italy 

2.475-2.484 

2,476-2,485 

1 Hr* prem to 5 Hr* dit ' 

:'|I. 

Japan 

31620-316.76 

3l7.01-317.64 


*!.** 

Netherlands 

437-436 

439-4.40 

2305c to 1.875c preuton 

■ "J 

Norway 

22.15-11.18 

1130-1135 

030 an . prem. ta 035 era Us. 

V 1; 

Portugal 

21935-22338 

217.67-221.73 

95 to 420 escudos dMMnt 

! 

Spain 

219.20-220.05 

•Z19.G3^Z2034 


jfi' . I 

1 4 — 1 

Sweden 

U.2341.25 

1135-1138 

2.875 to 330 on flioertt • 

T ’ 

SHKmrtari 

3.2606-3.2684 

337-338 

235c to 2c peeRdaa 


USA 

1.2570-1.2585 

13650-13665 

0.52c to 0.59c rfiscMMt 

f, • 

Dollar mess rates against: Swim franc 259. French franc 9.61; DM 3.09; 'j*a 25L«‘ 

ah ; 


INTEREST RATES 


0K HIGH S1KEET % 


Boildtaq society mortgage: 13 
BnlMtag sod tty: 7.7 net 
Finance bent rata: 125 


IK MOBCY MARKETS % 


^MggaaasgB 


a Ex dl emend 
b oner assarted 
c Nan aa wte d 
d Ex caottaJ 
e Ex nobts 

t Pries ad inttd 

np Part Paid 


US INTEREST RATES: 


Federal finds: 7**ia 













































David Foot at Taunton 

■Somerset shocked 
by record stand 

PDTPI/ tVT\ ioU rS m_ and . four sixes in his match swayed .again as the 
Jl **"■ TrcmJett batted in a pre- eighth-wicket .pair s 

t*oCp good -loo kin P wav whirli rnmnncA thflir nintahlo 


HAYDOCK 


2 00 Queen of Sahara 

2 30 Mr Music Man 

3 00 Lyphsrd Chimes 


3 30 Virgin Isle 

4 00 Polar Cub 
4 30 Kellytalk 


Swinburn back with a win 

side and bad plenty to do at behind them and ran on 
13 Apnyp half way but gradually made strongly over this five furlongs 

nl\J ground on this strong, Ameri- looking an ideal Stewards Cup 
can-bred colt, who caught Meet type. 

The Greek in the final strides. Th ere was p i enty 0 f activity 
Harwood, sadming only his j D the Derby market yesterday 


OUVh LOW BHPtoc batfram fif U Is 
* OEnon* bunkeks — wbtn* : Seed te ult 


Chris Hawkins 


St T^Sett batted7n a pr£ fSSSLSST^gwL arted “S 2 ®hl i. r. it wnm£m*a nu.*s stake* W m *** « —,) 


Walter Swinburn celebrated Sjjmenteiff r>< This^is l^good Sor ^^^fBtToOO 8 m? rat 
■ ??!■ *£?&! plenty of ability S LXW,™ 3 £ 


^^'Sood -loo king way which compose their notable stand. 2 (2) delate (Mama & MeniaJia) j. nuwraw &- 11 ... w. r. swiam J® IK ^ n S T Sheraton Park and will now go to Royal As- Hill's laid Law Sorietv to lose 

There were these two bat*. fShSJ ha lf au d ^ hte & Somerset's frustration in the i* |! ^ ‘ttS STaSS 604 tor ? e 0™°** Stakes " Sw i^taSSTM tot 

Jn. N* S and * 9^°Kevan 28S i^™Ate wTSS wfiSSS^S * ® 8 S. °£S wSffS *£££&&&* ™ e ™ a ?» h fZt \&T M Jr h ttS ^^t 5 * 1 

James and Tim Tremlett «,>,? last year and , 11 cm _. Me< 7 ^ eas * wtmn “ie gangling Gar- iw : Batqu &-11 a. mu™ T&ooisoe jmcs $ ran. given himself a pat on the challenger. Theatrical, had also 

tMetber with a Snt,»S Taunton afiS d t»,5f D,w 5f- at ner and. -fell spertacu- ... s** 6 * *•«* w Wrf toroe, va Juni Juy. 6 Tricky, is Beta*. s«x Bella Colora had, little to back after five horses finished been supported from 20-1 to 

clan^P ^y Shto ySdpi!? £*** partisan- ferfy at the moment of deliv- fiW - 1w fow tips: *«. * sm*. 9 that 7 beat but was surprisingly easy virtually in a line after the 14-1. 

‘nwmsMrc wr» lfffL when coiMari!^!? 87 to make warm ery. Signs of 1 hysteria among : in the market, drifting to 8-11 Race line Handicap with Ardrox At Havdock this afternoon 

? n dTS.c T seven c ^.™« s - his Snates were hai ^ 2 3q-u>wton saiiM hampii»: i« 21 iw njw tiT «■«). from 1-2. She won comfortably Lad. beating Ameghino by a He ^y C^l tooks booked 7o^ 

2mhnrrT^ie * or an TO ^i s P 3 ** been a remarkable shared, one imagines, by the 1 m 0-0030 spamsh bold (p. bot) u r»b 5 - 9-10 p Rattan however, by two and a half neck with Albany Lad a neck rioirijie with Lvohard's Chimes 

S5 mat ch , indelibly edHvened the bowler. 1- j lengths from Goody Blake away third and Trwyn Cilan a ?S 01 !nd Pola?Sb f 4 n)pS£! 

3USt Middle- Previous day by Botham’s mea- rpn ] v TOR a 3 <15 2-z “™ ** R kKCH; “W ifc D) J - fie2Tf7) J- •***» . after leading two furlongs out. head away fourth. The favour- »iii 1 ^ T, * 

5« m SS?.^ 5 “ if* fr« ed K t brutaUty - But * apart stnrdy^ne Wyatt, trying so 4 000000 / bkouw lave (J. Ucw5 bi b'i*eHi'6 -^ , ';/..;';"!"‘ w Swinburn was not sure how jte, Kelly's Royal, was right HLs K Ut backed in^^treble 

centujT and no doubt needed from him. Somerset a£»Ln 5 iposEwyitiii * (bf> Famn lmj a. 5-a-b nt 3*1? much she would have found if oacJcea m a trepie 

hv Hamoshre more » - stumhied’ JSr bard to establish himself, soon « A > «goo-s F^.BAwra 1 >Mn c.. Mini twibswi. R. oSS J^.u IL 22SLS — with the stable's Lysander 


wucu tii c gdut u iig IBM : BakgU 8-11 A. Wunsy 6-5 TSooisoo Jomi 5 ran. 

ner tripped and -fell spectacu- Betth* Ma t l -2 anew of SMn, 7-2 Juqol Jar. 6 Tricky, 16 Btlatz. Start 

lariy at the mrarnt' of deliv- ew ' 1w row tips: q-m a sm» 9 . Trt*y 7 . 

ery. Signs of' hysteria among 

bis teairwmntec were bar rtly J 30“ LSWTON SELUNG HANDIOW: In 2f T3U*; 81388 (17 ranan). 

shared, one ima gines , by the . i oj j-ooao Spanish bold (p. bmb> u. Ryu 5 - 9-10 p. B A i — n 

bowler. 2 ®1&$9 waws feihoomb oi. ym) p. tain 5 - 9-3 t. wiiq» (3) 

JT ' 3 <15) 2-22100 NR WStt KAN (C/D) (Mrs J. Start,] J. Rbm* 


nSmiwdtlw “ Ecuea c ZKrT 1 ownerset naa again hard to estAlish himself, soon s tit 

S^t^KSitett hSd^at'lea^ SSS&m &S& S to’teite^ ^Se^But^n P^lJSS? « 4* 

S^ y B °St Cn ? a r? P e r 5 ffi ^bad?y ega21 to teeter **■ lS k M^ t dSu)Sffi eU a B %' 

in menacingly yest^dav°^I n f a wicket with handsome range of attacking ig ( i|] 

SeSSI^re JtSSSL^ 1 5? firs * ?° d third over of the strokes. The West Indian, wh§ il js> 

fnr H^mishire encouraging day, getting Cowley caught be- survived just three balls in the 20 t6) 

littKlr hniit tKoi- bmd and Marshall at gully, first innings, was this time 21 U7> 

ine pair ouilt their wav Somerset 23 au) 


n tackled and would not commit 


swi^^oiBR (P. watai) . p.. Ma» c. dwtw himself over whether the filly 

COMPOSER (Mrs K. Jlcksoo) K. Jms 7 ■&» &. Cvlhu vnll ctav ftT lTfl rviiS'rtPT nf st 

weta 1 ~=r.ttBs q 

v^fL L^brokes <di p p«d her two 
Jamies mum* (B. Harries) o. h. Jones pomta to 10-1 for the Oaks but 


JENNIE'S DARLING * (B. Harries) D. H. Jones 


• Trainer Geoff H offer yes- 
terday won his appeal against 
the disqualification of Prin- 
cess Cariole at York last 
week. After an inquiry the 


with the stable's Lysander 
(8.35) at Pontefract tonight, 
the return could be 
worthwhile. 

Lysander looked as if the 
race would do him good when 


3 u,t * Int ° tbe record their first delayed win ofthe least when he took four bound- 24 ‘ 3J “®°- co suwbbe attack ie. emu) e. emia 4 - 7-13 a. Matkay favourite Oh So Sharp, who is 

K£ ff 0le “J? 011 fcrgrt SS JdS S an 0 fve? fro^o^Sr. "GJSSEfi MVMWUUf UnU S. 6 ic** 7 22? 7-2 wthmost finSs Oh So 

w l T the 1®?S- Minor Counties). But the The fascination was sus- Wa %K*?SSi 8 Fak uteTihfir* "*• 6 7 Sharp beat Bella Colora by two 

, 1 a . , ^3BlpShirC rmtil +Ti n aIasa ?* k tips: Nr Music «n id,'cmposv 7. spiia Brid 6. j short beads in the 1.000 


. s. Whitworth <3) the general reaction to her Jockey dub reversed the de- unplaced to Chance In A Mil- 
■* “■"* — 1 — 1 J - 11 — *" - York handicap 


cision of the local stewards 


declared. Their eighth-wicket 
partnership beat the previous 
hest, by Phil Mead and Charles 

f Jtton, exactly 60 years ago 
Bournemouth. 

It was an absorbing dual tri- 
umph without rift or, it should 
be said, any hint of boredom. 

There were many strokes of 
forceful merit to complement 
the discernment They played 
like opening batsmen, never 
for a moment like under-rated 
occupants of the lower order 
in the innings. 

James and Tremlett scored 
maiden centuries and their 
joy was there for all to see. 

The left-hander, James, hit 10 JAMES .-Maiden century 

Cyril Chapman at Leicester 

„Gower grasps the 
attacking chance 


tained until the dose, with 

Hampshire shuffling their 3 ff - willows stakes; 3-y-Q; i> 40y*; cltts. os naan), 
bowlers unavrilingly and the 4 <6) 200 - baundalloch (Hr c. emNiiv) m. w. 


who had relegated the filly recently, but is considered to 
to second place in the Mall be on the fringe of the classic 
On Sunday Handicap after an colts at Warren Place. He has 
objection by Brent Thomson two useful opponents in Mid- 
on Chapel Light for cansing nigbt Tiger and Denver to 


Guineas, finishing extremely on «-napei ugnt jror causing nigni uger ana Denver 10 
well and has since given cod- interference three furlongs beat, the Jatter hanng recently 

a 4> — t — Sutcliffe 


rS; 7 ^ J Un , ?« w - ****** 9-0 - *- K"*"*" nections every encouragement ®nt i? 1 ??®, th ® 

I CIO) 'o' , &5S?9V -■ - Fl * of getting the trip at Epsom Controversy smronnded stable from Italy. 

i? M 000 - fl ^ afterworting nicSy at home ttence because hatetoJ- , Two Japanese 


eloquently back - as were thi 4? II a W S , fJ i ? I ? ua a ii C 

smiles in front of the pavilion. £ £ yjfc S3F3S£SLg£tt 21“ M t a mile and a quarter. 

In such august company, § ml .T/.'/'.'.'.'.'.ri: tadS n '?7) Bella Colora has a most 


PoppleweQ was not for a mo- II {31 
ment overawed and produced 17 ru 


n 2^.7; Jn-v -■ - •• *• BB*STf7) Bella Colora has a most un- cess Cariole had no chance beth 'Diamond Stakes at Ascot 

1 SraZ iSbo ' ' V -..®* *81“, “1 but afterwards admitted he in July. Symbol! Rudolf — 


the race because in a televi- Two Japanese horses have 
sion interview beforehand been entered for the King 
H offer said he thought Prin> George VI and Queen Eliza- 
cess Cariole had no chance beth Diamond Stakes at Ascot 


0-3 LVPHAR) CHINES 


^ ■*“ 01 1 1 

«S e Ssca!ie ^ It i (81 ool PH^^niiDABUE' 

may be difficult for Bo tham to 32 C15> ®- ,nin »« s»t (Lori i«* 

time the declaration, especially 
as he knows the worth of the 12 
late batsmen. Somerset fin- 
ished impressively on 137 for — 

one, with a lead of 101. RICHARD BAERU 


Bin (sStt NA*iiniriY ■ h'.' "cedi ^-o sl Carthw seem an ideal sort for Epsom 
h! m ta£ but this latest Goodwood win 

met) L B.MU.M E. infauna ___ BonnnA n - «Mc 


ool rirF^IIDAMX- CF. te lLl"'lL H Wh 5& til 1 Prt ^ Jj® W ,.«»y ' 

0- TlNUfts SWT (Lor) Lewrbulae) R. HoagMoi £-U J. Rdd such te chn icalities. 


had misled the betting pub- voted Japanese horse of the 
lie and had fancied his filly year last season — and Sirius 
all along. Symboli will both go to John 

At yesterday’s inquiry the Winter’s stable before the 
committee, after watching a race, 
video recording of the race, Symboli Rudol 


Symboli Rudolf is said to be 


Tio nc&mw s hubm . Gu y Harwood’s revival con- found that Princess Cariole the best horse bred in Japan 
tmuea when his two-year-oJd had interfered with Chapel for many years and perhaps 
lra,rt *- Cliveden was a clever winner Light but that it was acciden- the best ever. He won the Jap- 


S AILING 
Bob Fisher 


RICHARD BAER LEIN'S SELECTIONS 
Nap : KELLYTALK (4.30 Haydock) 

Next best: LYPHARD CHIMES (3.0 Haydock) 

3 30— JoaH DAVIES HANDICAP s 7f 4Mt ! £3^29 OI nn). 


of the opening EBP Halnaker tal and bad no effect on the anese Triple Crown in 1984 
Stakes. GreviUe Starkey was result. Prize money of $3,869 and has won 11 of his 12 
drawn on the unfavourable far will now go to Huffer. races. 


AYK CARD 


Home run 
for McKay 


David Gower, needing a sub- until Broad was out for 70. -*-vJX IflL/IVdy 
stantial innings to revive his Robinson, dropped by Gower 

own as well as universal confi- at point on 93. added only one BRITAIN’S second biggest 
dence, hit five splendid fours more run before he, too, lost regatta for cniiser/racer 
in an undefeated 30 before de- his wicket. yachts began at Gonroek last 

daring the Leicestershire first This opened the way for night withont its sponsor of 
innings at 136 runs behind the Randall, whose partnership the last 10 year, the Scottish 
Nottinghamshire's 301 with Rice added 61 in 10 distillery Toma tin, and with- 

The England captain, who overs. Randall hit 11 fours in o®t last w ^ nner 

took three fours in an over of his 89 which brought his total ^ a,n Macdonald-Smith 
Hammings, was dropped off an- in seven first-dags innings to The Clyde Cruising Club 
other adventurous stroke when 420. event, second only to Cowes 

lie had scored five. His whole When Leicestershire batted Week, is now known as the 
approach was coloured by the their openers were seldom in Scottish Series, but a sponsor 
need to inject new life into a difficulty; and even Hadlee for next year should be an- 
t&dch interrupted by the poor found it impossible to knit a nounced soon, 
leather on the first day, and brow. Run-making slowed right Billy McKay, one of the 
he put the requirements of his down, however, with the ar- Clyde’s top yachtsmen, may 
county before his own rival of Hemmings and an at- well produce the best perfor- 
rchabil Ration. tacking field. With the total mance of the series in his J- 

Earlier the . spotlight had 52, Balderstone was fortunate 29 to take home the new 
been captured by other Eng- to retain an interest when trophy, 
land batsmen — Robinson who Saxelby failed to hold the sun- ^ oeshore experience 



tett7*r 5-9-6 ... S Pat EiMery DRAW: LOW Boaters test *wr 71 4 abac. 

Holliostesd 5-9-4 S. Peria * DENOTES BLINKERS GOING: G*od to firm. 

- 6-10 W. R. Swlntera A 45 — EBF ARRAN STAKES: 2-Y-O fillte; Sf; £1003 (7 

Her 4-8-6 T. lies muni. 

lingua 4-8-6 S. DIMM (31 1 <4) 031 BETTY ANN (O) A. Jarvis 9-1 0. Nldwlb 

tttrrty 4-6-3 H. Bird, 2 (7) 2341 CAST MMY * (D) J. W. Watts 

4-8-1 ...... T. WU'mts (3) 9-1 N. CenortM 

0 P. Robinson 6 (3) 00 LADY BRAOUEY U. Laabert 8-8 .... 

-7-7 M. Tbonas 7 ? 2 ) LADY ST CLAIR Dears Smith S -8 . ... N. Frj 

A. Uatkar 8 ( 6 ) 04 LA JANBALAYA P. Mabn 3-8 ... & Wenfaaa 

I. TO tl) OH SO VAGUE J. Hlndler 8-8 M. KilU 

9-2 Razed). 6 Air Command. 11 (5) 3 PACKAGE ^PERFECTION f. Fllrlium ^ {5J 

1984: Papplewta Lady B-3 K. barley lWJ.'Ber^' 9^* 1 
— Ottilia fsrecart 2 Betty Ann, 3 Oh So Vague, 7-2 Cast 
P»rtv. 4 La Jamtubra. 5 Package Perfection. 

TOP FORM TIP5^ Betty Aim 8. Cat Party 7 . 

'£2 7 15 — AYR SPRINT HANDICAP: Bf; £2.215 (Tl rtiaom). 


6 45 Cast Party 

7 15 Eastbrook 

7 45 Path's Sister 


8 15 Spring Pursuit 

8 45 Loredana 

9 15 Creeping 


4 0 -'KWT0N MAIDEN STAKES: 3-Y-D; Il« ; CL3DS (18 nwn). 

3 (ID) 000- BOLL IN PALA CE (N. Westfaradu) M. H. Easlerby 9-0 ... M. Birth 

6 (6) EBOWta-ZER (P. Nets*) G. HBiier ’ T. Im 

7 (13) 00-0 EURO PR UTTER (Europrint Lid) R. Whltalor 9-0 j. H. Ikm (5) 

8 (2) FLEURCONE (R. Wpm) fC. White 9-0 J. WflliiOB 

.9 tl) 003-0 HENDERSON 8LAX& (Hendenoo Steel Ltd) J. Berry 9-0 K. Dario 

LOW MOOR (G. - ... - 


2 17} 341200- TODAY AND TOMORROW (D) G. HuHer 

H| Mldif 

3 72) 0-00004 BOU) REALM (D) A." Jarvis *-*-*) T. Jarrts (5) 


10 (4) LOW MOOR (G. Hurley) M. W Easterly 9-0 M. HIbUO (5) 3 rzl °-90004 BOU) REALM (D) A. Jarvis 4-9-9 T. Jarvis 15) 

11 (14) 00 MILL TERM (T. teSreft) M taTw B IwnM * t») 040-000 KTO3EL (C 'D) P. Rohm 12-9-1 J. Quinn (7) 

12 (8) (M HUStEY BANISH (OTlfill t TlSte >4”^ — K- “SS 11 {3) 20 0°-°0 RUSSIAN WINTW * (C/D) A. W. Jutes 

13 (3) 000-02 MY HANDSOME BOY (North Ctestfre Trading Ltd) „ ,,,, M 10-S-^, - ••• - 

0. H. Jones 9-0 Pal Eddery K SP5SJ5S D. Chroran 4-8-iO . D. Nidiells 


2 P0UW CUB (Sheikh Mohammed) H.' ' Cetfi '^O V."."”.'.'.. S. Canthea I 3 MJ 210242 EASTBROOK (D) (BF) M. H. Easherby 
004-02 RAHlffi (H. Al-Mattcum) P. WaJwyn 9-0 J. M«n» M nu . 5-8-7 ... .. ..II. Cl 


M3 KUDOS INI (cStN LMW) CBritto fcKS 18 ll0i « 0YST0N STATES (0> J. S. Witon 

00- SPEEDY BOY (Mrs 0. H Miner) K. Brassey 9-0 S. WMtxertb (3) 17 ■-•-t.-w-- ^ VP 

WALiD (H. H. Asa Khan) R. Hooahtuo 9-0 A. i»t»» 17 * 5 ' 3000-00 MAGIC MUSHROOM (C/D) Denys Smith 


(5) 00-000 WILL'S WARRIOR (W. 


29 to take home the new 
trophy. 

His oeshore experience 


11) 0-0 CALL AGAIN (Col W. Behrens) W. Elsey 8-11 

m HARVEY'S GIRL (H. Hill) P. Helm 8-11 . 

17) 3 BUNDY MO (TOY (Lord Billing) D. ArtaUmot 8- 

1984: Maflhn Beodi 9-0 A. Hadtay 14-1 E. EMia 13 ran. 
Bettun fereost: 11-10 Polar Onb. 2 Call AsnJn. 6 RoakKln 


) K. White 9-0 R. Fta 


E. Tour (7) 

Denys Smith 
_ .. M. Ftr 


14 Rahto, 16 Wllid. 
TOP FORM TTPS 


^ .r^Lf “"=7,14-1 E. EMia P «J-, __ u . „ . . Betttog fereost 5-2 Bold Realm. 100-30 Eastbrook. 9-2 Cudgel 

n-10 Polar dub. 2 Call Again. 6 RuBlosJal, 10 Hundy Moody. 5 Today Aid Tomorrow, 6 Marshal Dstfaofi. 10 Laura's Choice. 


(D) (Mrs H. Attwond) P. Rohan 9-7 V- Birch 

WELL (C/D) OF! (Mn C. Geroghtj) M. W. Eastertw . 


9-4 _ 

4 02) 300-001 I NISH POUR (D) (P. HaJsaH) G. Fletcher 9-1 6. Dufleld 6 (3) 0000-00 FRASASS fC) D. Cbamian 8-8-1 

5 (10 ) 33400-0 UKXY SONG OL CaJ Under) J. EUwtagtoa 8-12 M. Weed 7 (8) 00-0000 LEGAL LAD (C> P Rohan £3-9 


101 KELLYTALK (D) (Lord Srwrd) J. W. Witts 8-9 T. hes 

H-0 PKAJUOY TO) (A. Sataaq) M. JarHs B-7 ... B. tammrt 


die. It may be a long race to 
Tarbert, Loeh F*ne, where 
there will be three 20-mile 
Olympioeourse races and a 
Short offshore race of around 
45 miles to complete the 
series. 


15 (4) 04023-2 71 MEWASTER (Mrs C. Williams) J. Berry 8-4 K. Barter « 

18 (1) 0044-0 EASY DAY (0. ItaEO E. Eldln 8-3 A. Wtedmy 14 

19 (5) 000-004 PRINCE RACINE (K. Lewis) D. H. Jones 8-1 P. RaMosea 

22 (7) 00-1040 EDNA LAWN (W. Whartuo) W. Wtmrton 7-11 R. Fax 15 

23 (11) 0000-00 BOARDING BOOSE (Haronwnod Cat’s Ltd) K. Stone 7-9 ... J. Lowe 

24 ( 8 ) 000-040 ENCHANTED LADY (Mis T. ReicHer) K. Iron 7-9 R. Street 


scored 94. Randall who bustled Plest of catches at mid-on. ud ^^^dge of local con- 4 30-“ hawiicap: s-y- 0 : w; nan ns r— «) 

up his first-dass average to With Gower -still wasting in- -ditions will be invaluable in i (6) 121300 - mavahra id) dirs R. Attwod) p. Baton 9-7 ... 

107, and finally Balderstone. the: wings. Butcher — 32 runs the long first race, counting * 313 -aas peootts weIl^cc/d) an («*n c. Ger»htji h. m 

now 44. who last played- in a in 32 overs — was dropped by for doable points, which 4 305.001 inkhpour (» (riaTt ,, ffiB ,, 53":“ 

Test in 1976 and who began Rice at slip.. This double es- ranges from 65 miles for the 5 uo) 33400-0 ukky song Al cuJtai^iJ HU«ri»ita. 8-12 ... 

his playing career with York- cape put the openers even smallest boats to 130 miles w l (qj 

shire when Gower was only more on the defensive but TIie jq ^ccac set off on a 15 mi 04fo-z thewaster (Mrs c. wiiiiots) j. Bmy '8-4 

four eventuallv thev to 50 si- - x _ 18 (l) 0044-0 easy day (0. tad) E. Eidiu 8-^ 

50 “ r * ^ , - . th- Wot 5re y evening from Gourock, 19 {5 , 000-004 prince racine ol Lewis) d. h. Jana 8-1 

On the most placid of pitches multaneously and. as the Not- rafrn and an easterly 22 (7) 00-1040 edna lawn (w. wianao) w. whoton 7-11 

Robinson and Broad earned on tinghamshire openers had done breeze fl,at was expected to S nnSiS »r Lh! r 1 JS!fl ne 

their opening century partner- the evening before, thus com- l t ynay be a long race to 25 (21 42000-0 rivehstde whiter (5. ibss) n. vigoro^-7 

ship from the evening before pleted the century partnership. Tarbert, Loeh F*ne, where Si ta^t ■ i % 2 Kr^k' 4 B K>i 1 ^ 

-.... n , T. T _li j. there will be three 20-mile e*u lsh. _ ' 

Dilip Rao at Northampton Olympieeourse races and a TOP FORM tips: KrUytuk s, btotaor 7 . Poum wni b. 

Shut offshore race of around # Blinkers first time : Ayr : SJ.5 Domtony. Haydoc 

Knott and Baptiste j serira^ 185 “““P 1 I Shellman. 

spark a Kent revival Sedgefieid izx i:;sr* 

~ 0 3 15 Kmnb I 4 45 Avtic 10 fmrth Marie. 

Kent emerged from the buf- Harper spun the ball, but too * “JgJjjjgL ^ KHS — — — — ■ 4 15 — late comers' 

feline thev took at the hands slowly to alarm the batsmen or 3g sootiik ek 

Sf liorlharaptonshire-s bowlers even hurry geir shots. 2 15 -pb^ s^ns handw us rejhvenator com oyem) T(Bk » heron-s mnonoi 

on Wednesday into r position Kent’s attack looked no ”7* 002 numehate (c/d) mm SSTS£K£Wvi 

«r firm command yesterday, more incisive as it tried to ^ 9 -n to,W “ 300 sea splash m 9 -KM 2 *n ovunrsom er - ' 

thanks initially to the over- separate Cook, rigid in de- 004 wndbed (cro) 9-11 t11 300 ^ “ afi edward-s corner 

night partnership between fence, and Larfan^ who ^ 

Richard Ellison and Alan stroked the ball with flair and k» 

Knott blossoming into 136. El- grace on the offside to make 

Jiuon scored 71 and Knott 87 52- including e£ht Jtoura. _ooi 

not out 0nce Larkins went magmfi- ^ 

Kent declared at lunch with cently caught by Hinks low ppQ ctncaMSPorv 4 - 10-0 «u*T. w vfSft?S pSTT'Sri Spta*rio^nftimta«v oof Ament? (bft Sw 

a score of 270 for nine, and ai- down at square leg from a ^ SSSkshw) hay om TTkZjuu x. — wewrais — unrai 35 Lktse 8-11 

thouch Northamptonshire firm clip off the legs, the only u. stw 3 000 johnstoits pride e 

began their innings pro mis- serious obstacle 5 M25L ft n5 3t isS 'S^'rwl 4 i^Pri^ (hunter chase): Auatw r raws; 3 » M katopersos 7 - 11-5 

L ^ k / d thV r SS tfSSUTAo PSrtSW! Igg m Ah&sgK 

wicket 8 they were bowled out The latter, driving and short- 2 45-™®*^ l6 H ^^ p __ , 

for 162 before the day’s end. ^ "*& £^ yed ‘ w,th jS 2 “ooo JmoSraMmyiT^ii 


vwis- ^ ^ M , TOP FORM TIPS: Eastlnto 8. Bold (tala 7. Tutor And 

TTPS : Pater Cite S, tetatel 7, ton Agate 8. Tra arrow B. 

3-Y-O; Sli S3J3T8 03 n«rs). 7 45 — AIKHINCWIVE HANDICAP: la 7C £2.110 (9 iws). 

in H. Attwto) P. jtutou 9 -7 a .. v M- Bird 2 (6) 0430-03 WHISKEY EYES S. Heller 4-9-7 M. Wigtan 
P/D) an (Mo C. GefWWjl H. W. Euslrrby 5 (1) 4021-00 PATH'S SISTER (D) C. Thorntun 

K. Mhn 4-8-11 J. Blesitole 

(P...Halgn) .G.^Ftetcter W 6. tofleld 6 (3) 0000-00 FRASASS fC) D. Cbaamau 8-8-10 D. NJctolli 

Cul lander) J Qteriagtoi 8 -U ■■ w £^ 7 ( 8 ) OD-OOOO LEGAL LAD (C> P. Rohan 4-8-9 C. Dwnr 

(Urd 5ro*rt) J W Watts 8-9 ha 8 (4) 430-0 OAKEN J. W. Waits 4-3-7 . . .. N. CamrortM 

. Satatel M. JarHs 8-7 B. tamte 9 (2) 020-000 GAMESMANSHIP * P- MooteHli 4-8-5 

! 5 .P-^WIIItoBs) J. Berry 8-4 IL^Uartey tj (95 01-0040 BEAKER M. Naught™ 5-8-2 .... M. Holler 


K. nitoii 

6. DdSeU 


11 (9) 01-0040 BEAKER *1. Naughton 5-8-2 .... M. 

14 (5) 000-240 QUIET COUNTRY * p. Makin 


®»«»te 4-8-0 R. WEnrhara 

(L Fax is ( 7 ) 0/00-34 BLUEBIRD l NO Mrs J. Ransdeu 8-7-12 «. Bills 
L «3 1984: Trkkshol 5-8-10 L. Oarnodc M C. Tnteler 8 ran. 

Slrwt BrtHoi forecast: U-4 Bluebinfloo. 7-2 Path's Sister. 4 WMskey 


25 (2) 42000-0 MVERSTDE WRITER (5. Masai) H. Vigors 7-7 S. Dawson (3) Fyes 5 Oaken 6 Beaker. 8 Onto. COirotrv. 

1984 : My Soa Mt Sou 8-2 G. Duffetd 20-1 K. Brasser 11 ran. TOP FUM 'TlPSPzttfS SI star 8. Whiskey Eyes 7. Bio 

Brtttae forecast : 5-2 XeOytalk. 3 PedOtts Wen, 4 Itestamr. 11-2 Ptorjoy, B Tto®- bj^ E 
waster. 10 Edna Lawn. 

TUP FORM TIPS : Kfeltytalk 8, teM—r 7. Piddtts WNI 8. - - 

• Blinkers first time: Ayr: SJ5 Domtony. Haydoric: 2.30 Sur- . 

prise Altai*. Pontefract: 7^5 Timber Tool, Al Nuwaibi and PONTEFRACT 
Shellman. 


8 15 — PRESTWICK SELUNG STAKES: Tn; £850 (7 ranters). 

1 (3) 031-040 SPRING PURSUIT (D) P. Makin 

4-8-8 R. Werotum 

2 (4) 000- GALL0IS BOSQUET C. Booth 

4-9-3 S. Htogsn (71 

4 (6) 224000 ALMEDA W. Mnssuo 4-9-0 P. Gtefl 

7 (7) 300-040 DOMTONY * J. Berry3-8-4 . S. Htarls 17) 

8 (5) 040-303 WH0XN0WSTKEBOWUX A. W. Jones 

3-8-2 

9 (2) 043000- CAROUSEL NOUGAT j. S. Wilson 

3- 7-13 M. Miller 

Tl (1) 00 KELLY'S MATCH M. NaugMao 3-7-13 

1884: Lrriy Doaaro 4-9-5 K. Darley 2-1 J. Berry 8 ran. 
Bctttai fire cast: 2 Spring Pursuit, 11-4 Almeda. 4 Domtony. 
6 Kelly's Maldr. 8 WbokuOMttefaowler. ID Carousel Nougat 
TOP FORM TIPS: Sprite Pursuit 8. Almeda 7. 

3 45— MILLBRAE HANDICAP: 1m; £2.194. (11 nmacis). 

4 (fa) 20S0-23 HELLO GYPSY C. Tlakler 4-9-7 J. (Man <71 

9 (ID 04-0000 ELARIM (D) T. FalrhursL 6-9-1 C. Coates (5) 

10 (5) 02200-0 PUBBY * J. Toller 4-9-1 .. R. Liars 15) 

12 (7) 431-041 LOREDANA j^SHi ex) (D) G. Hufto. ^ ^ ^ 

13 (9) 103-040 DONNYSN00KERCEMTKE E. Weymes 

4- 9-0 _ E. test *5* 

15 (8) 3304-0 WARPUNE C. Thorolmi 5-8-12 J. Bleastole 

17 (2) 2400-00 BOY SANBFOKD (C/D) W. MadUe 

6-8-9 .... N. Carlisle 

18 (31 3/00-01 WHBABIUtMKh ex) (D) Mrs J. Ramstlw ^ 

19 (10) 00/000- SINGING SABRE J.'S."Wllsnii . 

4-8-1 N. CunaartM 

20 tl) OOOgO-O COLEY (O) Droyi "Smith 6-8^0 " M. Fnr 

71 (41 00-0004 ROSSETT (D) T. Crate 6-8-0 

- 1984 : Cameroon Lad 5-8-2. M. Tbonas. 12-3. J. S. Wllsoo 
8- ran. 

Betting terecast : 2 Loredana. 4 Elarfm. 5 Hello Gypsy. 6 OonaF- 
snookerteatrt. 7 Verbartaai. 10 Pitehr. 

TOP FORM TIPS: Lmedmn 8. Hrtla Gypsy 7, Eterlm 8. 

9 15 — 6L ENBUHN MAIDEN STAKES; 3-Y-O; 1m 3ft £1,145. 

I HI " ' MO BLUE RECRUIT P. Rohan 9-0 C. DjT^ 

3 (2) 02 CREEPING J. HlntfleT Wl M. Hills 

6 (6) 0 PmiY J. W. Watts 9-0 A. Mener 

9 ru 24-0 BELUN01E J. W. Watts ,8-11 .. N. Cmmartw 

10 (3) 0-04 CORONEA E. Weymes 8-U E. test (5) 

15 (5) 000-40 HEASHAN W. EUrj 8-U — 0. Nldmlte 

1984 : Tuckaia 9-0. K. Hodgsou. 7-2. E. Wewtes. 8 ran. 

Brttfaa fortest: 5-4 Creepinq. 3 Belllnote. 9-2 Cornea. 8 
Neasharo. 10 Pttfav. 16 Blue Recniit. . 

IBP FORM TIPS : Dot) no 8. BcHlaate 7. 


Sedgefield 


2 1& Manor* Ua 

2 45 Gtos WIU 

3 15 NauHrate 


3 45 PoHtfaal Whia 

4 15 Writer* 

4 45 Aortic 


DEMOTES BUNKERS 
GOING: Good 


DRAW : LOW members test over 5 D Bf 
* DEMOTES BLINKERS GOING : Good to soft 

WIKTERSGAME 8-12-2 M. Bemartt (7) 6 45-™* ™ YORKSHIRE HANDICAP: 1 3« : £1.788 (13 
to.T^^to.'! 1 (1) 5 h 3& CLEARLY WT* (C/D) u. Moriey 

4 15 — LATE COMERS' NOVICE CHASE: 4 <«> «*«»- . P - fi. fthte (7) 


6 45 Clearly Bust 

7 10 Debris 

7 35 Star Formation 


8 05 Si-La-Gay 

8 35 LYSANDER (Nap) 

9 05 Pacific Gold (nb) 


7 15— PETERLEE SELUNG HANDICAP U13 REJHVENATOR ( 6 Q> «) (C/D> » 



_u 300 SEA 9tASH (D) 9-lD-^ 4F3. EDWARD'S CORNER (C/D) 7-11-0 

!*gJ2 -03U HOHA N-PAO L * 12-10-12 C. Katata OOP GO ON JOE 11-11-0 ^ S,W 

P?tS DM VILUBST OWH (0) &-1D-4 K- J«w Hr JL 0>te» OI 

P. Avar 000 SUNSET SURPRISE 8-10-0 B. Stew B e t tti m fureast: 9-4 Super Tony. 3 Ed— 

Cb35 2M ■« w°o Jg®> TTT ^7^?' « wl 

D - ^ ^TH^S^S-lO-O 8 ^— Rritetloo. 14 G, On Joe. 

4 45 — CLWtat NOVICE HURDLE; 2m; 
Mr T. Wolftrd ftul. B S*» Sptadi, 10 Vlliierstuwn. Q2F AORTIC (BF) &-11-5 " 


22F WELFARE 7-11-5 J. K. Ktea 

Rfl. SOPER TONY 8-11-5 Mr J. Walt 
4F1 EDWARD'S CORNER (C/D) 7-11-0 


CIRCUMSPECT 4-10-0 Mr T. Wolford na. a sea spaa, iu aim 
CARLINEFORD BAY (D) BREWERIES 


!; ,»»«» 6-a-12 D. Dffluay 

^r^L. » *8) 00-0000 SEA REPP IN J. Leigh 5-8-10 ... B. Coetewe 

B. Stow 10 (4) 0-40202 TINOCO R. Htfllnshtad 5-8-10 .. ...5- Ptrta 

■ ~ 11 (9) 0/201-0 ROT BETTY Ron TTamrewi „5-8-9 R. Gtost 

*"7 ”1 jn (2 ) 0200-30 MOUNT RULE D. Yeoman 5-8-7 

V \tJfc 13 (11) 0{MZ4 T*® S1MU - a * W.^By rnm . 

‘ Herons 7-8-3 M. Richanhmi (7) 

16 (7 ) 0210-04 HIS HOUSE (D) Hbt Jwes 4-8-3 I- Ctamck 

18 (3 » W/M02 BALG0W ^2 J -. S. P. GHMtte (5) 

19S4 : Hfgtem Grey 8-6-13 D. Nleholk 8-1 D. Cbammn 7 ro. 

■ - Bettim hi recat : 9-4 Mwelare Troohy. 11-4 Otoriy. Butt, 


VAUX BREWERIES NORTHERN 

pomr-TO-pmiiT champimsiip 


7TFV- 19S4 : Hfgtam Grey 8-8-13 D. Nlcholh 8-1 D. Ctaman 7 ran. 

gF AORTIC (BF) &-11-5 Bettico fnrecat : 9-4 MDKlare Troohy. 11-4 Cltoriy Butt, 

000 SO W AM H OPSE 6-11-5 K. Joo« 9-2 Tirrato, 6 His House. 8 BHlaoio, 12 The Small Miracle. 

000 JOHRSTOITS PRIDE b-H-5_ TOP FW<M TIPS : Moadare Tropto 8, Clearly Butt 7. Tteoro 6. 

• K. Dorian (4) . — 

WMCTCT^wi'ro'tlW - - 7 Iff-WECH HANDICAP: 1m i £735 (13 rroms). 

&W3S& j a5r "I 1 <l2, 33ioo °- ^ ^o <D v. RD ". T, rr'Hora«i f5 > 

. & -*■ T6?^5 M l k i I 7 2 4 (11) 400000/ SKETCH HEAD BOY C. Gray ,4-9-0 ...... 

' ™ • 111 «" IB “5W:.i’? t r a »,, 5 , 

320 CAMPUS BOY 4-ll~0 .... H. Daw 7 19 ) 00040-0 RED COUNTER Hhl Jem* 4-8-11 Pat EiMery 
000 GRASMERE GIRL 7-11-0 _ 3 (13) 000000 - OLDE FAT OX Roa ThomnuM 4-8-11 M. Wood 


POLITICAL WHIP 7-12-10 

T. WaKord (7) 
BRfnSH ISLES 7-12r-7 — 


luS gQ^U^lO-tZJ^. C rags „ /00 aLTBU0NIC 6-U-5 . T. G. Daries 
‘ M0 ~ °Vf7T, 4^™ 7 L f7 000 AROUND TOWN 4-11-0 ... C. Grant 

O- 12-12^7 “ n o ASPRO ASTRO * 4-U-O P. Ttefc 

0- FOURTH MARK * I2-d2-/ . on mibCu mil CIM A_1T-D 


demolition However, it was irom a ten- — * JT J. O'Neill ^ ruuMin K.ri« m w »»«« mill girl 5 - 11-0 .. — 

Continuation of the Ellison- tahve shotat Bju- in am wiu. <» »> u», m ». ngorai wjm ..... gj SSSH°sik j mi^ ‘ * “T" 

tff'SS&i.R ^lam 5 cS^as^toSiht w m 'an -* ■ jn «, ™«h » f. as i?i 

and Otwncy and flourish took by ^teri whotorted ?8S SSPUifli,- a. ISffl " S®iJjl^aOffiS2. Si °°° “^ s. .to-u, tn 

with which Larkins and Cook him witli one that turned, uo Betting forecasts 9^ fww Foner 3 oo-o wctblmist 7 - 12-2 00 record trout 4 - 11-0 

KoSfflSl 0 a^utona uas &-$£. ™ ™ ^ 

from 1 %'^ - jts 3 j s jvsEw>^ -siw^bS 


SOCIETY KING 8-12-7 

Kiss S. Hunter (7) 

TYLER 7-12-7 — - 

0 UPESI 11-12-7 0. NgWnrt (7) 
WH [STUNG JIM 7-12-7 H. Brow (7) 
00-0 CStFFEL MIST 7-12-2 

K. Audenoa (7) 

0 DRUMMOND LASS 10-12-2 _ . 


PPF- BOMANARD 6-11-5 _ 

Hr M. Ttomoun (7) 


8 (13) 000000- OLDE FAT OX Rua Ttomuwa 4-8-11 M. Wood 

9 CB) 0000-00 THE HUYTON FLYER M. James _ 

3-8-11 A. 8hrto» 

10 (101 0200-00 DANCIMMO D. Cfwroman 4-8-11 S. KrigbtloT 


S. Hdhmrid (7) j 11 J6i 0-42003 ^-ONJS LADY K. Slone 4-3-11 G. Broroi (7) 20 fl) 012Dl3 SENOP RAMOS S. Norton 3-8-3 J. Lowe 


PUD SI HAND no 7-11-0 


Wl Dutton 


rjecro. (7) 042 THE NraDCUITED ^ 

T. Reed (41 Be trim termst: 2 Aortic. 5-2 TV Rred- 
i-2 cutter. 4 Campus Boy. 8 Major Skite, 10 

R. Rohfassa (7) Around Town. 


SS S'lfflnre ^s^J^&tSBSL 

ttr * & isSfitSS Towcester 

Svr7 0! now >rIa i2af IS ^wkwart! 30 V runs. * denotes bunkers, son 


Sponsors shake Milk 


m . A 45— FRED WTTRINGTON CHAUERS 5 45 Good ActJoa 

Towcester ff-ssss. 

4-CU JOHN BRUSH (71b ex) 7-12-0 ° 

* DENOTES BUfGCERS. GOING: Goad te Him PDF ROCKFIOD BOY 8-10-4 _ 

Mr S. Starwood 8 4! 

5 45— BHACKLEY HATCH HUNTER CHASE: 040 MOOD MUSIC 13-10-3. S. Earlt . (4) 

9 ** 0 Irlilon I (Amoteor RUets); BOO- PKA-COCK-ADE 9-1 0-2 A. .OTtaofn ■ ■■■ 


Herat | 8 IS Roa 
8 4S Petit Polo 


C 45— BHACKLEY HATCH HUNTER CHASE: 040 HOOP MUSIC I3-1D-3_S._ Earie ( 

9 ** Olrlsioo I (Amoteor (Utos): BOO- PBAr50CK-AD£ 0-2 A. .OTtai 
2m Sf TKrtth; £487 (11 names). 394 CROWNING MOMENT * 10-10-0 


2m ST -north; £41 
OOP PROil ER BA I 
020 GOOD ACTION 


CYCLING 


have entered, and the Russians 3101 lHOMi axtm MM * J . cnwH ( 7 ) 
have returned to defend their 20 -F stawcqhbe lass i 0 - 1 1-1 1 
impressive tally of five wins In ^ „„„ v APPEAL ^ 1 ^ 7 Ao * w ,4> 


2 R. Min (4) K. Mrwy 

12 031 LIGHT SENTENCE 7rl0-0 ... C. Mam: 

J. WrattaU (7) 200 JOHNNY TAROUIM 12-1 (W) 


o5S K.' teanaTf? 


! „ _ „ 13 (7) OnO-332 DERtaS W. A. Slr>h«ison 3-8-7 ... M. Bfroh 

Mr D. KjiigUi 15 (5 ) 000-004 SOUND WOW W. BroUey 3-8-5 . K. Darley 

■ A. strtagrr 17 (4) onrma-0 TREFEW H Q>l|;ngrkh» 3-8-1 ... M. Rlmnmr 

i-0 18 (21 00000- LADY GENEVA D. Weedro 

J. J. O’Neil) 3-7-10 ... Gw Kdlemay (5) 

5-2 Thr Heed- 1994 : Kelly Bay 3-8-7 C. Olllvirf 5-1 S. Nortua 9i*. , 

ajor Skit*, 10 Rattem ft recast : 7-4 Debris. 5-2 Socaff Walk. 7-2 Broon's 

Ladv. 3 Trerew 12 The Huyton Rw, Red Counter. 

TOP FKtM TIPS : Brow's Lady & Debris 7. Seond Work 8. 

. 7 IG— SA FARNOON RACING LTD HANDICAP: 3-Y-O: Is: 

7 IS WrilHeM £3^31 (13 names). , 

2 17) 130-321 STAR FOtoiaTIOtl (61b e») (D) _ 

7 45 Stoontaa J. CledMimrskl 9-13 R. Bmotar (7) 

6 (101 OKWK) TIMBER TOOL * (01 C. Nelron 9-3 S. CmiHieo 

Raw 7 (1) 2100-02 am* IN R1JMF I. Balding 9-3 .. J. MaftMac 

. 9 (Al 0200-A4 AMPIT A. Briley 9-0 . A Bond 

11 (13> 104- AL HHWAIRI * ThreBSon Jones 8-13 A. tam 

n (R1 0-nmB3 HnmURNCS ROSE R. Holltoftrad 8-11 W. Reap 
IK 19) 079104 SHFU.MAN * K. 9 loon 8-U M. Bftdj 

c ■ • — 18 (121 033-0 DARING WAY M. 5 Louie 8-10 W. EL Swiotaro 


19 (3) 334-33 INDIAN HAL (BF) P. Walwro 8-6 Pat Eddery 

24 (2) 0002-40 CADENETTE M. CaDiacho 8-4 J. Lowe 

25 (4) 000-00 ALL IS REVEALED * D. Thom 8-4 E. Jo t m oo 

28 ( 5) 00-0 PELESR1N M. Jarvis 8-3 N. Dtomas 

32 (U) 000-014 TVTBUIY W. Wharton 7-7 R. Foa 

13SJ; Gams Wood 9-5 R. P. Elliot! 5-2 f» T. Falrlawl 9 «. 
Betti eg forecast: 5-2 CUrtaii Blnft. 4 Star Formation, 9-2 Indian 
Hal. 6 Darting Way. 8 Al Ninrabi. 10 AmblL 
TOP Fona TIPS: Star Formation 8, intern Hal 7. Curtain 
BteW 8. 

P C— YORKSHIRE RACING CLUB STAKES: 2-Y-O Allies; Sf; 
£1342 11 imnl. 

2 (2) 01 KIMBLE 8LUE (C/D) W. Musson 9-0 Pat Eddery 

4 (4) 331 MISS NATALIE (D) N. Callaghan 

8^8 a. Ptmr (7) 

5 (7) 122 SI-LA-GAY (DiXBew’£8"‘ . K. Darley 

7 (1> CHEVET LADY R_ Whitaker 8-4 J. H. Brew 15) 

9 (6) HOBOURNES KATIE R. HoHinshead 8-4 S. Peris 

14 (5) 4 SILKY LIGHT J. Etteriimton 8-4 ... T. lues 

15 (3) 03 SPECIAL GUEST 0. Hurley 8-4 .. G. Dofield 

1984: Adelglmi B-B T. Ires 6-4 hi far W. O'Gonnan 9 ran. 
Bettma forecast: 10-11 Kimble Blue, 7-2 Miss Natalie, 9-2 

S (-La-Cay. 8 Silky Light, 12 Special Guest. 

TUP FORM TIPS: iOmbio Bite 8. Mbs Matalio 7. 

g 35— WALNUT STAKES: Urn; £1312. (9 rentiers >■ 

4 <4? LUCKY LUT1NO R . Steather 4-8-13 R. Cedi ran 

5 (3) 29000/4 REGAL EXPRESS H. Wharton 5-B-L3 G. Gosnre 

6 (8> _ 30 RIVER LUNE K. Slones 4-8-U G. Brawn (7) 

9 (2) 211- DENVER * J. Sutcliffe 3-8-12 ... Pat Eddery 

10 (7) 3112-2Q MIDNIGHT TIGHT Thomas Jones 

15 (6) 00000-0 SOBRIQUET Uiw L. 'Slddadl 4-8-10 H. Wort 
17 (5) 014300- DUAL VENTURE J. FitzGerald 

j g p R. Brown (71 

19 (4) 1-0 LYSANDER (EF» H . "Cecil 3-8-3 S. Cmrttai 

20 ri) 012D1-0 SENOP RAMOS S. Norton 3-8-3 J. Lowe 

1984 : Garden Rente. 4-8-11. G. DofTfeld 4-1. F. Durr. 7 ran. 
Betimr forecast: 11-8 Midnight Tiger, 13-8 Lyraader, 4 Senor 

Ram»5, fi Denaer. 

TOP FORM TTPS : Midnight Tlntf 8. Lwaader 7. Sewer Itaom B. 
9 05— CEDAR MAIDEN STAKES; 3-Y-O: Bf: £478. (10 rumen). 


R. Cocfarwe 
.. . A. Bond 

T. tee* 

5. Canthen 
... R. Guost 
. Pot Eddery 
. H. Thomas 

' G. Dnffirid 



: Pacific Gold 8. Thirsty 7. Paurt 6. 


PP R BALUMSPS FOLLY 7-10-0 
K. Bin 


Mr* N. ladser e^. 


forecast: U-4 Staunton. 7-2 Gold 
DaaashmeyK, Kantia Castle, 8 


Bettis* forecast: 
ste, 5 Docaglun 
1 nee arttoa, 10 


Fethard Friend. 


RESULTS 


— the last six races. 

^ ^ Mranwhilc in the Giro 

The National Dairy Council. race, Orlando Miaini of 


DANVERS TIGER 7-11-7 R. Gtmrt (7) 
ELODT BRIGADE 7-11-7 

Hiss S_ French (7) 


4> -***»*«"* ur (7> 8 «E 

7) . .Brttig ftrecpfc^ Ur8 Jcta B n8fa ll-4 noyto: £487 ai 1 Mia m i) . 

” 7 2U J«X OF <C/O fe|| m 


GOODWOOD 


Doable Quick Time. Foot Patrol, Kim 
Swift. 16 LMQcros 5lh. 20 Derre I 
33 Jaharaba. Lafrowda, Burner.. 117 


gsfOM | Amantte (6-1). 10 ran. (Dears Smith). 
River. Tote: £3.30: £140, £2.40, £1.40. tel F: 


2-30 (80: 1. CLIVEDEN. G.„ Starkey f 
< 5-4 fair): 2, Meet Tte Greek (5-1); 3. £&io 
barman (4-li. Also- 12 Beal the Posse, 5.1 


JL 3. nk. i. sh hd. (R. Holder). Tote : 
£5.00 : El. 60. £2.60. EL. 80, £1.90 j tel 


L* <Sm Ch): 1, PRIDE O'FIFET P. 


4.-£ (3m Ch): 1. 
Barton («-6 tort: 2, 


Hold Off (6-4);, 3, 


.60 CSF : £88 A3 ; ' Trlcast : Ramau's Sn (12^1)' 5_rau (J. EdsmAti). 


Tote: £130; ELJ.0. 


5.10 (7f) : 1, VENETIAN SKY. G. Ba>- CSF; £2.07. 


Dual F: EL .40. 


<7) French Flutter 5th, Seamere, 14 BIk Hurt- ter (16-1) ; i. Crimbaome (4-1) ; 3. 4JI5 (3m IWe): 1, JOHN NORTH. _Mr 


UlLMr sponsorship o: jesi at the neaa or » oreox- Bettha tomcast: 5-2 stattaroe urn*. 3 201 brvma (7»> «> 5-11-2 a. 

Rare. The NDC Jia« recentl) p of ^ r ,ders. who p^^mctB. w enwt. n -2 jf-o w JnJgg* 

signalled their intention to ^ ahoost tWO minutes am Action, 10 aum ggt S-p 6 ziwanrs dm * to 

ahead of the main pa<*. w 6 92 S& c ?8Si L i 0 1tii& D ~ 

•* I barely recogn«ed myself ^ ^ppu^rre kj-ivo _ ' 


effort on schools athletics. MJ tarc j y recognised myself 06 nmU 

The 2Sth Milk Race, which . the kilometre," Main! Wa t* Areretroe (7) 

stans in Bournemouth on Sim- . , after a final sprint, in sup- straight lime <d) iz- u^_ , (7j 
daj and finishes more than ™*iich he finished fractionally oos vino festa 6-li-4__ .. 

him 10 J 3 if r i 1° the ahead of the Swiss rider U rs ^ PUL s-u-o a. oftfittn 

hAm on June 8, is the ntim zimermann and Marco on» wieh muka 8-10-13 loot vme*Bt 
light of the British calendar, g^anetti of Italy. 3 -po snowflake ,cmj hm^ ^ 

But an NDC_ spokesman sain . 


(7) 0-50 


3-04 JER 14-11-12_ P. MHUimten (71 
033 MR MELLDflS 12-11-12 S. Cowell (7! 
-OPO B8ATOYLAKD 12-11-7^ ... 

Him T. Wrltot (7) 
P BRANDY RIPPLE 13-11-7 . ... 


TAUNTON 

2.30 (2m If HAD: 1, CARADO. P. Leach 
thins f 11-8 fuel: 2, Irish Wlilbuns (50-1); 3. 


0(10 DIAL DIRECT* 8-11-0 A. Griffith* 030 FULL OF LOVE (O 6-10-10 
on* KflEH ««A 8-10-13 Lem VteCOBt __v 

3-PO SNOWFLAKE sCrtl) 8-10-9 m 


f-Q B OLD DEA LER B-U-l, ... ^..MriieiU 033 MR MELLDRS 12-11-12 & Cowell (7) 3.0 (50: 1, ARDROX LAD. N. Atoms Toll: tjl.00 S2 10, H.40. £310: Dual IMUWIOW 

i-PO ZIRCOJTS SUN * (C) 6-40-10 -OPO SBANDYLAHD J2-U-7 (12-1); 2. Am rah bis (10-1): 3. AUranj F : £25.60 s tSF : £67.6 8. lm 30 385 2_30 (2m If Hdlo): 1. CARADO. P. Leach 

B - ” ■ Mrm :T. Wrltol (7) Lad (10-1>; 4. TrwjH CJIan (10-1). Also: ,.S.40 (711: 1. SESSION. J. MMtfaias fU-B fa*): 2, Irtah wJinbuns (50-1);, 3. 

034 FREE .COB ^7-10-4 ... H. Draoedy p BRANDY RIPPLE 13-11-7 . ... 7 lot Ears Kelly's Roysto 5fh. Music Maely- (12-1); 2. Tdoa (13-2): 3. Cbttaa Paper- SMrioy Crepclla (50-1). (B rao). (M. 

222 POLLY TDOOLE * 13-1D-2 _ MR MARTIN 1D-U-7 Mr R. J. D BQg M loe 6th. 10 FpTrymaa Barnet Heir. 12 Clan- etrnse I ) 00-30 favl. Also: 4 Kiri. 8,Bfjone Pipe). Tote: £2.90; £1.10. £1.70, £2.10. 

000 TOWN SPECIAL * (E) 6-10-1 Bottta'ftrerart: 10-4 Jack Of AU Tratos. Bro^ Bm. Mb'. Pa^^lfc “ainifSti^&ua/ 20 ^OO' ffl'f q)': l^TOLD DECEPTION. 

OOO PRINCESS HECATE (C) 1P -1D-0 mj irenciteg wg. £2510 £5.40. £7,90. £1.40 £2.20. 1. 14. * hd. sh ltd (H. tedy^ Tote: (W. Turoar). Tote: "a.M- EL.60. £1.40. 

t>r imie rr-i 17 B AC — PMTnSKALL NOVICE HUffHE: 2 k 5S»J . f L-QW-M : CS™ £110.94; Til cast: t7b.2tk _|6.10 £2.80 ELML. T: BJO. W F: dft CSF: £4.kl. NR: 


Y-oot juctc BPSY 9JDJ0 

ILGraMS (7) 044 SAINT OSWALD 9-10-0 «. RowriJ 


n 1)4.92. 59. IPS. 

3^5 (11m): 1, BELLA COIDRA. W. R. 


£3A.OO: CSF: EB0.89. lmln 31.63*c. 
PLACEPOT: £40.65 JACKPOT: Not woo. 


3ut an NDC Bpokesxnan , sai« six completed the oo-o cRAocgunj. a-iqj' Beau* forecast: s-a wwiiwd 7-2 Brgna. 

SS of’flie MI ■rn.^rnJ-JWm ^ ^ 


201 PETIT PAIN (O) 4-11-7 B. to Haao Swinburn (11-8 ’fa*); 2. Eooriy Bftte SINGLE WINNER BONUS: Not won. 
im END OF THE ROAD * (D) 5-11-5 . (12-1); 3. Gar KaHrae (R-1J. Also: 11-4 PERTH 


fflsr*- * "SJg S^strssrAti «■■■««*«: 

!SS!iS ^included _ Roberto W3 CAmauatw b-io-i 


Mrtk Race fits ini© the compa- ffO“P. 


ns 's marketing ptens. fc ^rained 'tiif 1 leader’s pink jer- " : . . . 

The Milk Races' new control- yfhich he took over at the P mp mrars rosej^i 6-10-0 § 
r. Brian Elliott, has worked wmen ^ 


Vlsentini, 


009 CHARLfiS BOOT 6-10-0. 


ler. Brian Elliot 
hard to give the 
icr image m 


. . 0 )a» end of the fourui swgc. . ■ 

event a must wait to see wfnrt 

1 this year ^ - the hill stages to 


7 45— FERMOOft HANDICAP CHASE: 3m 
' 190yds OJ3B (12 roam). 

POO FOTAHO FOUND UWM - _ 

W. Rir (71 

330 MAWTPN CA5njE.Hr.I2- 2 . 

WUHamx (71 Mr IL AriAiUw m 

^Jrtaai 312 STAUNTON <C/0) 30-11-1 J. Wta 
J^R. teto PZO EBONY nu. 10-10-12 P.jOraadmr 
P -0*0 SILVERSMITH 12-10-8 ... R. tUg 

W.ftoraad -W? m ««« JtoMr™ 


icr image and „ th« .JJJ happens in the hiti stages bn 
women's races will be staged Visentim said; 


the* first time. Thirteen Sterwards 
B three professional — aflerw 


000 Limr TYRANT * (0> 6-1W 

. . P. ewrtaai r?) 

tatfios Heart: 9-4 SndKlfite Again. 
lOWO^Vino Frttu. 6 Asoteole, Heron s , 
Rue. 30 CwWw. 


im END OF THE ROAD * (D) 5-11-5 (12-1); 3. Gar KaHrat (R-l>. Abo: 11-4 

_ S. Salto Beds I Want To Bf 4 Hi. 20 Guodreto bill. 66 

ARCTIC CAMP 5-10-12 S. 5M fetor sllffira 5th (6 ran.) 71! th W 7 10. 
0/4- BAUBLOSS 10-10-12 Hr R. J. Braga 7. (M. Stole.) Toft: £1.40; £1.10. C4J0. 
043 DRAGON PALACE * (BF) 7-10-12 Dual F: E4.7P: CSF: Btt 2m 10.20s- 

. R. AreOtt (4) 4.05 (2m 30: 1. HOOfi MARINER. R. 

P-P naHLEY TOWN 9-10-12 R. towcll Rouse (lW)r 2. Amwacy (9-4 fa.); 3. 
040 HARBOUR MASTER (BF) 6-10-12 T«taat (12-1). Ater 5 See* Prerin. 

. . .. K- Muraey 15-2 poeea's Jny 6th. 8 Dorainate, 9 

PO PSP FLAM E 5 -10-12 H.pmsma SMnv Ca^rtf 33 The Missfe^milan. 100 

4/ ROSERTS SPECIAL * 8-10-12 _ . FolkiandSth. TtewlM 4th. U< Ctrrie. 


». Ml n, n cp« m-ii. hoi: 11— PERTH — ‘■“•f A' 

I Want To Be 4th. 20 Gundreda bth. 66 rani. fJ. Thwae). Tote: £3.40; £1.40. 

Gllffira 5th (6 ran.) 21! sh Id 7 10. 2.15 (2m Rdle): 1, HR PONGEE. B. ELIO. £1.20. tel F: £8.10 . CSF: £20.27. 

7. (Nl. Stole.) Toft: £1.40; £1.10. £430. Stern (11-4 tor); 2. KUmft (9-2). 3, 4-0 (2m If Hdlt): 1. T1KKERSFIELD, G. 

Dual F- £4.70; CSF- £1 AS 2m 10.20s. La Dt Da <12-11, (11 ran). (F. Storey). McCedtI (4-9 to): 2. LHiertr Walk (3-1): 

4M S M): 1. MOON HARING? R. Toft: £4.10; £126. £2.00. E3T0. Dual F: 3. Ll^te W-l). 7 ran. (J. DM). 


Come Play With Me. 

3J3D (3m IT CM: 1. ratOCIDU 
KNIBTT. j. Hunt (3-1 to/: 2. Stastln 
Butte (13-2). 3. (kaite Hot (Y-21. < 


£2.70. CSF:' U43i. TricasU ,012.16. 


.70. Dual F: 3. Uttle Khaa ( 




ran. (J. DM). 


Tuft: n.40: £130. H30; Dual F: £1.90; 


OPO VULRORTS CLOWN 7-10-12 


10-12 Ttataat (12-1) Also- 5 M Prerirw 2^5 (2?m Hdlt): 1. MASKWOOO. S. CSFtQJB 

K. Homey 1S2 paeM 5 * jto 6Ul B ItonrilWM, 9 Chartto 16-1): 2. Esrartst (20-1); 3, 4 JO (2m 3f.CM: 1. SPANISH S1W&HC 

Iftniiinalf smw cm 3? The Misslaioslan 100 H»fy Impert (t-1). 2-1 to PayZont (U S. Moore (5-4 for): 2. Royal Potto (13-8); 
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Matthew Engel at Lard’s 


wmm- 


Robert Armstrong — Coventry \ Luton 0 

Kilcline to 
the rescue 

/Sfa ST- — ■ inswinging corners were a po- 

rr^ RflPPPD tent source of menace. 

nevertheless the Sky Blues 
took well over half-an-hour to 
. Coventry City’s precarious de ! ive L a ser l? us on tar- 
hold on the First Division was “a^ng the 

sustained bv a morale-boostum mj K y k e “ trying to create too *«*«„*«* T 

Everton * 0 rrr^4^f ? 

goal six minutes from time by ^ack into 

Brian Kilcline, who scored with .ft 

a mishit drive from the edge of i°It 
the box, leaves Coventry 
to E 






WILKINSON: second halt goal \ 

Patrick Barclay 


Nicholas 115, 
in lead role 

|| | CRICKET 


customary early trouble that 
suggests to bowlers that be is 
about to get out, and to those 
who know him best that he is 
about to score a: century. This 


%••£?*• . '‘v/* 


It was another batsmen’s day 
at Lord’s yesterday, despite JJ® &SS 
murky light that bung' around 5 ? 


-o— 24 just when he should have 
been set Fowler has still not 


}£ C J% his own net Ten minutes 
S fore the interval Adams should 
r^neeS- bave vut Cov entry in front in- 
in£ victory at' home to'^verton f= a f" ^ b »>”g Us shot 
on Sunday morning to stay op at “ Luttm 

end send Norwich down. pMern ^ 

In sharp contrast to Luton, into a conflict between Luton's 
who had spent « week relaxing cool, skilful teamwork and 
in Cyprus, Coventry often ap- Coventry's intsense physical 
peared nervous and erratic committment Ogrizovic was 
whenever they gained posses- required to make an astonish- 
sion. releasing passes with un- ing one-handed save from a 
necessary haste and getting clever chip by Hill and xnin- 
caught out of position by tbe tttes later the goalkeeper col- 
visitor^ counterattacks. lected a kick in the head — as 

Luton brought surprising ? 3 h i 
verve and ingenuity to a fix- * feet of 

ture that for them held very *,1 * 

little meanim* Wixvt tVipir Early in the second half 
fSnt Cpventry moved into a higher 


Blues’ 
double 
delight 


A GOAL midway through the 
second half by Paul Wilkin- 
son, die young striker signed 
by Everton from Grimsby in 
March, last night gave the 
champions their first League 
double over Liverpool for 20 
years. 

Wilkinson sidefooted home 


olas, the MCC captain, and Al- 
Ian Lac* scored centuries to 

cancel out those jaade by Bor- ^ d b can be m the oneday 


O’Donnell 


on 


der and „ „ 

i Wednesday It is even harder to see how 

fim<h t£?*$S middle order. But soon he may 

SSh prise a means of entry. He was 

No. 5 on the card yesterday, 
EUEST bat appeared first wicket down 

wider significance. in place of Aihey. 

tuMSfcfS a SL pn S at S! At tbe time, with the quicks 
■ i Nicholas, on me steaming in, A they may have. 

°4 been grateful, though he will 

^ have become less so as the day 
games as Hampshire captmn, wore otL 

as an immediate contender to 1 , . . , 

lead England. But as Gower ^Some of Nicholas s 
shifts uneasily in the throne »ots improvised, to 
room in a manner that would kindly, but as the bowl 
have ' seemed unbelievable c h?* d h® innin ^^ dei 
when he left Tmtia in Febru- authority and panache. 


v -• -t-t' 93 

. .. • v# 


**•**&&£ : 

'ilsIS 

m sr c 


and Nwajiobi saw his §alf-vo£ rTfinn^n ? ^ t 
ley from harford’s header Fl !E 

saved at the second attempt ^ 

But Coventry, despite the loose Bennett struck a low 
broken pattern of their at- left-foot drive which Sealey 
tacks, showing impressive saved smartly on his goal-line, 
tenacity and suport of the man 
in 


ner for bis former club in a Like Lamb, he has a won- 


There was a noisy but nice 
atmosphere about Goodison, 
with the crowd not too rigor- 

enacity ana suport Of the man Cmrtn: Qgriznric: ButurnwUi. Phhw, nf^^f-rc^vcrri*» ifnrhiv**. 

SsKlSj-i^; sr.v°i, fS5?S 

more promising thrums came . utej sealo ^Brexte, the opportonity to 




- 


David Lacey 


Robson sugars 
the Finnish pill 


perhaps May himself did. One 

ncr lur ms Auuucr uuu ui « I mac imzuuj, uc u« a wuu- Zr * - / "i « _ j j:*— 

Milk Cup tie atGoodison in derful sense of timing, which 

November. is not just a matter of striking assurance of Viv Richar ds. 

the baH at the right moment He is a player and cwtain 
but of knowing that 100 here of much promise, but he is 
can be worth 250 at Swansea competing against players .of 
or somewhere. proven achievement. 

Lamb’s 122 not out was his For instance there is Lamb, 
third successive hundred at who scored his century, as 
Lord’s, after two in Tests i»st ever, in the manner of a busi- 

out nessman dealin g with the mjthORTTY AND PANACHE: Nicholas showed perfect timing 
slon to change their strip ts his third successive big morning paper work. It came 

after two years, which one score for MCC, after 76 not quicker than Nicholas’s — 166 action, was treated unkindly 
gathers is to be the custom- out mid 121 in the last two somites against 187 — - but <ffhen he gave the ball air . and 
ary interval in future. MCC v. Champions matches, somehow it was less eye-catdi- maybe concluded that English 

A large ba n"*** y»M this Perhaps they will offer him a ing. Lamb’s batting so often groundsmen are not as kind to 
was a 44 disgrace ” and pe r manency : MCJ of MCC — seems mec hani cal, which is not him as the chap at Sydney. 

' allv “ has a ring to it * ' — . . - 


E8SE& r Steta - HarfW ' ir^abootthre«^^eri- ^^rT^choWs 115 nessman dealing with the 

overlapping runs and hibbitts Rrftrtc b. simu (Siooetoise). cJqii fa change their strip is his third successive big 


Barnett’s 

sensible. 

century 

XUff BABNETT, Derbyshire’s ; 
captain, and Paul Allot*, the 
Lancashire seamer, improved 

their case for a Test match 
nlace this summer at Cheg. 
terfield yesterday. Barest 

made 153. Ws second cenhuy 
0 f tike season, and Allot* 
claimed five for 33. giving 
him 21 wickets this season it 
under 12 apiece. 

Barnett, sometimes - criti- 
cised for reckless batting, 
was completely responsible 
as Derbyshire recovered 
from their poor start to 
make 243. 

Aliott produced a superb 

More cricket sailing, 
cycling and racing— page 23 

spell of seam bowling, end- 
ing with a spell of four for 
three in 15 balls. 

At Cardiff, Yeuxus Ahmed 
led Glamorgan’s revival with 
a century against Middlesex. 
Glamorgan had been forced 
to follow on. trailing by i« 
runs, after Cowans (fire for 
56 ) had dismissed them for 
111 . 

David Lawrence and Andy 
Stovold put Gloucestershire 
In a powerful position 
against Sussex at Hove. Law- 
rence returned career-best 
figures of seven for 48 as 
Sussex slipped to 141 all out, 

Stovold scored his first 
century of the season, hitting 
a dozen fours in i 228- 
minnte innings, and was well 
supported by his fellow- 
opener Paul Romanies, in a 
stand of 165. 


SIR ALEC Douglas Home, 
when faced with a knotty 
economic problem, would 
reach for the matches. In 
Scotland yesterday, Bobby 
Robson explained England’s 
tactical difficulties in Helsinki 
by using sugar lumps and 
broken biscuits. 

Robson may or may not be 
the best manager England 
has had, only time trill telL 
But he is surely the most 
resourceful, as the exercise 
in Troon suggested. He 
wanted to show sceptical 
reporters just why England 
bad run into trouble during 
tbe first half of their World 
Cup game the day before. 

So tbe sugar lumps be- 
came Finland, the biscuit 
bits England, and so effec- 
tively did Robson demon- 
strate just how Ikalainen had 
become a constant threat 
from midfield that it came 
as something of a shock 
when the England manager 
rounded off his little lesson 
by eating Terry Fenwick. 

After failing to devour the 
Finns for the first timp ever 
at senior level. Robson and 
his players are open to criti- 
cism. Some may feel further 
inclined to dismiss England’s 
World Cup chances should 
they qualify for Mexico next 
summer on the basis of 
Wednesday’s inconclusive 
display’. 

This does seem a meaning- 
less deduction since the 
qualifying competition is all 
about points rather than per- 
formances. England’s World 
Cup potential will surely be 
better judged in Mexico City 
next month. 

Yet was it not Robson 
himself who declared in Hel- 
sinki on Tuesday that a draw 
against Finland would repre- 
sent a point lost, not a point 
gained? In truth, once the 
Finns had taken an early 
lead, pre-match talk erf this 
sort became irrelevant. More- 


over in terms of qualifying, 
a 1-1 draw was not a bad 
result Northern Ireland, 
needing the Finns to lose 
ground In tbe struggle for 
second place, bad more 
reason than England to be 
unhappy. 

Robson was not really 
contradicting himself yester- 
day when he said that he 
was not too disappointed 
with the performance, 
thought that England had 
recovered well after a bad 
start made more chances, 
should have had two penal- 
ties, and would probably stiH 
rout the Finns 5-0 if they 
again played them at 
Wembley. 

At the same time, while 
insisting that England had 
not been “ outgunned n in 
midfield, Robson felt that 
Wilkins and Bryan Robson 
should have gained a stron- 
ger grip in the first half and 
not allowed Rautiainen so 
much space. As for Ikalainen 
... .but this is where the 
biscuits and sugar came In. 

One of Emgland’s prob- 
lems is that Robson wants 
Wilkins and Hateley to oper- 
ate in roles rather different 
to those required by AC 
Milan. In the Italian League, 
Wilkins has to play close to 
his defence; England want 
him to advance. 

Hateley is simply a totem 
figure in the opposing pen- 
alt)' area when he plays for 
Milan, Robson asks him to 
show more mobility and 
share the running with his 
fellow strikers. In Helsinki. 
Francis had to do the bulk 
of tbe running up front and 
did it rather well. 

Deending on the circum- 
stances, Robson wants to 
make as few changes as poss- 
ible for tomorrow’s match 
against Scotland at Hampden 
Park. “I would like to give 
the side a vote of confi- 
dence,” he said. 


asked: "Do the fans really 
matter?” 

Despite the unfa miliar 
Everton lineup — the Cop 
finalists Reid, Steven, 
BracewelL Sharp and 
Mountfleld were missing for 
a variety of reasons — and 
the continuing absence of 
Lawrenson from Liverpool’s 
defence, both sides were 
dearly determined not to 


a criticism — they said the Thomson was not . flattered 
Lamb and Nicholas put on 331116 about Bradman. by his figures. He is bowling 

239 in 50 overs for tbe third Lamb, like Nicholas, was amazingly well- For very per- 
wicket and the declaration strongest through mid-wicket ; sonal reasons. I resent people 
came at 291 for two. The Aus- there was never any chance being described as past it in 
tralians then scored 39 more that he would not score a their nnd-SOs, and so does he. 
in an hour for the loss of hundred. He cut down his run after a 

Hilditch, their vice-captain. The Australians had settled while and bawled several of 
who js even shorter of runs for a team with an extra bat his slower balls, which are so 
than the England captain. He but only four bowlers, and it slow that Underwood would 
ws caught at mid-off, toying to told. Lawson, after his opening disdain them. But for a long 
““d-TOck®** for spell, appeared to be sparing time he tore in, javelin action 


VITUIJ utKlumHU UI Q. « ... . -Tj j _ w MV U1UL IV.S M1| avuvu 

short-change the crowd. The “• J” 1 /. managed to im- h&mself ; ODonnefi’s medium working. If Australia do not 

. - - ... . . urn vp rnfi nvpr *«■ , , j , , .r- . m ,1 


match maintained the vigour 
of a start in which Southall 
saved from Rush and Wark 
after penetrative passes from 
Dalglish, while at the other 
end Grobbelaar did equally 
well to keep out of a snap 
shot from Richardson. 

Everton almost went ahead 
In the 17th minnte. A free 
lack, awarded When the 
Goodison debutant Wilkinson 
collected Hansen’s boot in 
his month, was floated into 
the middle for Gray, whose 
header Grobbelaar fumbled 
against a post 

Beglin hooked clear, then 
Wilkinson wasted a better 
chance, beading over the bar 
when allowed in unmarked 
to meet a cross from Atkins. 

The excitement continued 
as Liverpool, with Dalglish 
orchestrating swift superbly 
constructed breaks from the 
halfway line, set about test- 
ing a defence that featured 
Bailey at left-back and Van 
de Hauwe in his recent 
Welsh role alongside 
Ratcliffe in the middle. It 
was quite the opposite of 
normal end-of-season soccer, 
though Wark should have 
done better than slice his 
shot wide from a mouth- 
watering through ban by 
Rush. 

A soar note crept into the 
proceedings before half-time, 
when Richardson and Beglin 
were cautioned for fools and 
Dalglish earned loud booing 
for a challenge on Stevens. 

Shortly after half time 
Liverpool were awarded a 
penalty in somewhat fortu- 
nate circumstances when 
Wark and Southall appeared 
merely to collide. However, 
Wark pulled his kick wide. 


prove his average. pace looked a good deal less want him for the Tests, they 

The two MGC openers impressive than his batting ; can send him over to us — 
missed out as well, having had the left arm. fin g er-s pinn er though the chai rman of the 
to cope with the most difficult Bennett, who has a nice, high selectors mig ht want a word 


spell of bowling all day : 

Lawson and Thomson with the 1 * 1 

1 new balL adsiraluks: nut i mbm vn for e _ .. 

There is some truth in the *5, & £ ■“*? s . j». <ra«wN WT1M . 
theory that the nation is now 


awash with opening batsmen, 
but the trouble is that you can 
only play two at a tiW . in 
next week's one-day interna- 
tional s one is certain to be 
Gooch, but his first representa- 
tive innings since tbe ban pro- 
vided a reminder that his 
record against Australia is ex- 
| tremely ordinary. He was 
dropped by Wessels at second 
slip on 15 and did not add a 
run before Thomson yoiked 
him. 

Fowler, meanwhile, had his 


100 Mt art, IC & Weaab SO). 

MCC — Flat Map 

C. K Soack b Thetas** - IS 

C. Ftwkr c ODomII b Una ... 24 

M. C. J. NWMat It mt .115 

JL J. UB* Mt «Bt .122 

Betm (fe 4 . ft 7 . * S. * 1 ) ... 15 


TkW (far 2 te) -....281 

mi af wickets: 28, 52. 

BawHn: Laws* T7-V06-1; Than— --- , 

14-1-&-1: p t» w in is- 3 - 77 - 0 ; Beantt who .was struck in the mouth 


with him about his hair, which 
is now of a style and texture 
the like of which has not been 
tire days of Joe 
Brown and the Browers and 
uncovered wickets at Old 
Trafford. 

Thomson came off worse in 
his encounter with Nicholas 
than he did with another 
three-initialled county captain, 
the splendid Barclay of Sussex, 


15-4-53-0: IIIMItck 3-0-15-0. 

A0STB4LIMB — Scot* bafaet 

6. M. WaM Mt ast _Tl6 

IJU- BIMam e IWrtattial k 

P-_». WaMtaaa art at o 

Ektns (ah 2) 2 
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by him the other day. Through 
tbe pain,- Barclay was hehrd to 
murmur : “Is Khag the moment 
for heroics,- of do we go off ? ” 
•** Td eff off if. I. were you."ad- 
vised Thommo, not, I would 
guess, unkindly. • 


Shaw’s exit starts row 

fll tennis" 


razor-sharp for the Davis Cup 
tie.” 

But Hutchins retorted: "I 
find Clive Bernstein’s comment 
Britain’s Davis Cup player me ^ring responsible for 

^en Shaw was rttteX 
tre of a row yesterday after on the distasetfuL 
his withdrawal from the Stella . “ I in formed Clive Bernstein 
Artois £186,000 tournament at 111 writing that Stephen Shaw 
Queen’s Club, London, from would not be playing at 
June 10 to 16. Queen’s as the Davis Cup tie 

Shaw is needed for the Da- is A ? ue - ».♦ 

vis Cup tie against Portugal -A* J Pad ^ n 2t° n ; Leighton 
later the same week in Not- iu 1116 , fast-imp roving 
tingham and the tournament 01311 ranked ninth m 
director Clive Bernstein has 18 ““vineed he can 

blamed Britain’s team manager 6 ^ , 3 ei ^. e ,^ e world s best 
Paul Hutchins for the ™ 

withdrawal. victory over John Feaver, the 

. . m t . former Davis Cup player, 

t which put him in the semi- 

Uttte ^d£J2?“fhSt"Si!ifpn finjd£ of to Prudential 
- - - uroe saddened that Stephen international. 

mbk Swtterfi; stwws, Bali*,. Rst- 1 has been denied the opportii- Alfred’s tenacity and fitness 


Sift- VaB Kgkg”- ha ^ cr ' nity to compete on merit with 


Hoddle to face Scots 


William. Gray. Attics, Steady 
Wart. 

Mme K. WaJmsfey CBbcftpooO. 


are tremendous weapons com- 


GLENN HODDLE. who has not started a mat* for England W allC PT QUltS 
since the 2-0 defeat by France in Paris a year ago last ~ 

February, is set to return to the side at Hampden Park 
tomorrow as a result of Coventry’s victory over Luton last 
night 

With Steven now committed to playing for Everton against 
Coventry on Sunday, the League having ruled that the 
champions cannot be weakened for such a crucial relegation 
match, Bobby Robson intends recalling the Tottenham player 
for the Scotland game. 


the very best in the world. bined with an array of accn- 
For Stephen to have met rate drives. His sixth attempt 
with a Connors, Curren or to win Paddington was given a 
Cash on grass in front of his major boost with this success 
home crowd would, it seems to against a player ranked two 
me, have ensured he was places above him in Britain. 


“Either I play Hoddle or I use two wingers,” he said. 
44 and I won’t do that, not at the beginning, anyway, ril 
look at Hoddle and Wilkins together. I don’t know whether 
it will work.” 


GRAHAM WALKER, the 
Football League's marketing 
manager, today resigned over 
soccer’s television dispute. 
Walker, 35 explained: 1 felt 
the manner and content of 
the current negotiations with 
the television companies was. 
not only unacceptable to me 
personally, but also not in 
the best interests of the 
League.” 


FARAH 

SLACKS & LEISUREWEAR 



styled to fit you 
-naturally 


SOCCER 
IN BRIEF 


Suodia, whose brother Ian was 
transferred to Leeds for 
£200,000. last week, has turned 
down a new improved contract 


WELSH secretary Alun Evans 

EVERTON last night signed is banking on Football Assoda 
Bobby Mimins, England’s tion backing in his attempt to 
Under-21 goalkeeper, from gain European club equality 
Rotherham for £150,000. The ofr the Principality. Evans 
league champions need wants Welsh League winners 

?^mms as understudy to Nev- automatically in the European 
ilie Southall Cup and his case will be con- 

* " ■ ■■ 111 ■ — sidered at UEFA’s meeting in 

RON HARRIS, tbe former Brussels next Tuesday. 

Chelsea defender, said y ester- ■' 

day he would not resign as CHELSEA, who have paid 
Aldershot manager despite the £30,000 for Kevin McAllister, a 
feet that former chairman Reg 22-year-old winger from Fal- 
Driver regained control at a kiik, have confirmed that 
shareholders’ meeting the striker Gordon Davies is avail- 
night before. able for transfer. 


CrtTTN a TwcnTvr tj . EVERTON and Oxford United, 

rS!5i« SSSSSFl I J e 2 p 2f t and Secpud Division 

County s manager, has left the champions respectively, have 

™ n Canonscorlng awards 
a* 31113 * 3 for the season. Everton, with 

WEBS f S*™- 86 goals, have won £18,500 and 

S and a disastrous Oxford’s 84 brings them £6£QQ. 

end to the season Gillingham won the Third 

' Division prize of £4,500 with 

GLYN SNODIN, Doncaster 80 and Colchester, the most 
Rovers’ a 25-year-old top prolific side ' in the Canon 
scorer, wants to follow his League, received £2,500 for 
brother into a higher division, their 87 in the Fourth. 


Pat Rowley 

Sheffield’s tough draw 

® " ' ners, are in the same pool as 

HOnriTV Sheffield and Pegasus. One of 
nU^lkai the British Isles clubs looks 
" doomed to relegation. 

Sheffield, Pegasus (Ireland) Frank errthal, the holders, 

and Glasgow Western all play host the men’s 4 A’ final, hut 
in the 'Europen Cup for Club this could well be won by Dy^ 
Champions women’s ‘A’ Div- namo Alma Ata of the Soviet 
ision at Frankenthal, West Union. Dynamo's great rivals, 
Germany, this weekend, but it Klein Zwitserland of the Neth- 
will be surprising if tbe Dutch er lands, must compete without 
do not retain the title they two of their top players. Ties 
have held since women were Kruize and Ron Steens, who 
admitted to the competition in have been suspended for 
1975. tmgetlemanly behaviour — 

The Netherlands clubs HGC towards a Scottish umpire — 
Wassenaar, the holders, and after last year’s third-place 
Amsterdam, eight-time win- match. 


SPORT 
IN BRIEF 


RUGBY LEAGUE : Halifax 

and Wakefield Trinity have 
been fined £750 and £250 
respectively, having received 
suspended sentences earlier in 
tbe season,; by the League's 
management committee after 
brawls in the games between 
Bradford Northern and Hali- 
fax, and Wakefield and Sal- 
ford, both on April 21. Both 
clubs were also given £500 
fines, suspended to the end of 
next season. Fines of £250 on 
Bradford Northern and Salford 
were also suspended. 


ATHLETICS : Caii Lewis has 
apulled hamstring muscle, and 
will miss the opening meeting 
of the Grand Prix circuit at 
San Jose, California, on Satur- 
day. Lewis, winner of four 
gold medals at the Olympic 
Games last year, was dire to 
run either the 100 metres or 
200 metres. 


GOLF: Claire Waite and Trisb 
Johnson prepared for their 
quarter final meeting in the 
E nglish women’s amateur 
championship at Ferndown 
today by giving each other a 
lesson. After comfortable first 
and second-round victories yes- 
terday, the two internationals 
headed for the practice round 
to iron out faults in each 
other’s swings. 44 We always 
help each other,” sai Miss 
Waite, the title-holder from 
Swindon who trails 2-1 


VOLLEYBALL : England, 

Japan, Holland and West Ger- 
many will contest a women’s 
international tournament for 
tbe Hitachi Cup at Hemel 
Hempstead on July 27-28. 


RESULTS 


Soccer 

CMMM LEAGUE FUST DJVISJOJL— Cowr- 
tnr 1. Luton 0; Entries 1, Liverpool 0. 

Rugby Union 

‘null MRH (Calvary): Afterta 0, Scot- 
land XV 79 

Tennis 

wonn team ap (nmidorn. — sai 

Grant: Ftaa beat CacMUankia 2~1 (H. 
Leconte and P. Porto lost to I. Loll nd 
T. Send b-4, 4-6, 6-3); 5*edts beat faSa 
3-0 (M. wllariv art A. Janyd teal V 
and Asand Antrim] 6-4, 7-6). 

Bte Gram: us tsafe wbataf 2-0 (sad 
a^fad Australia (J. HtEra teat J. Fto- 
jwaio 6-1, 6—01: 1. fines teat P. Me- 
fanee 6-4, 6-2 U Sm tert mdm 2-0 
Mad agabot W ^nasy (J. Apim teat 
H. SdmaJo- 7-6. 7-6- J. HI pm bat M. 
Wesubal 5-7, 7-5. 

WtareH'S OPfirf (Lugano). — Sente 
Read: C. Karina (Swell teat H. J. Fer- 
nanda (US) 6-3. 4-6, 6-4; A. KimM- 
peulen (Gfeea) beat I. Budatna (Cztet) 
6-7, 7-6, 7-6, B. Gadmek (US) beat E. 
loots (Jap) 6-3. 6-4: R. fa«I (It) beat 
L Dftrtbv ftritti 3-6. 6-1. 7-6; A H. 


CmbH (It) bsl M. Toms (US) 6-2, 

FLORENCE. — $eeate Rtte J. Alta 
(US) beat S. Keister (US) 7-5, 6-2. 

mDENTIAL HARD COURT TDUBNAMEKT 
(PaJdtoglos). — Mas's SM|Ib. Qurtm- 
ftaic B. tCaan (Bteucs) W S, BotfieW 
(Esses). 4-6. 6-1. 6-1: t- Alfred (Wals) 
bt J. Fe*w (Dorset), i-1. 7-fc D. Kaa>- 
dorp (SA) bt H. M^oiness (Esp). 6-4. 
6-2,- R. Dtyrtaft (fared bt JlSrinWwl 
(Aus), 7-6, 6-3. 

Golf 

BRITISH OLIVETTI WTMEti*S..I1HFE5- 
SH»AL TUWWAKDfT. (Inr Halil . — 
After Stead fiBMd (Brit tti If art MWj: 

142 — G. Stewrt 68. 74; 0. JMSTw. 

143— 0. Helnkte (OS) 68, 75.- M. Sara; 
(Col) 71, 72: B. LUBfml (IB) ,68. 75; 
L Castllfo ClfS). 72, 71. 14^. Bnwo 
— — _ ' fe (Am) 73, 71; M. 


aal Brart; Waite te«t Hn Ka wS ate 
4; Jefassa ben Mud 16 ,te 5; rtlteteU 
bat KcCorradt 1 up; Kabriert teat Faf- 
dossb 2 ate Is Un Btyattd. beat Fnl« 
3 m 3 2: Rill bat Woervaft 5 ted 4; 
SwaJlew teat HTII 3 and 2; Lawe bat 
Waring 2 up. 

aeUSH WOMEN’S AMATEUR CHAM- 
PIONSHIP (Ftesdown) — First Rani: C. 
Waite (Stendan) ten Mrs R. faae (H»- 

Si'Ssikm 


C. Mia (Henda) beat C. Hayllar (BWc 
I, 5 »d 3; P. Jetaa (Pyle ate 


(Pile 1 
oodfey). 


Kafis^ beat P. Sudllle (Atwood . . 
ate 2 ; R. MeCSraadt (Porters PM beat S. 
Cotaa (Cooatte HIU). 7 and 5; K. MKUtel 


(Worthing) beat Mrs' IN. Carr ("Wonal. y-Z; 
_ . . . _ . Wntteler , ^ Ars J. 

Heatb). Ktd hurt: l_ 


rthlng) ben Mi 
lariutnb Wy! 
•bill IWritia 


C. M l 

FUrekab (S^fq’) braT'd. GrififfiB (fcots^ 
wrtd HllM e . 3-Z; lbs L Bqn (Beils) 


teat W- eiteihn [Cnrfm Pi). 4 ate 3j 
Featey (Newqar) beat T. Hanmond 
' a ate CoL 2 ate 1. C. HaB 

r ) beat Sts C. Stirling (Mete 
up; 5. Bate t (Ttenda Pk) 
w. Pierre (w Seises) . 2 ate I: 
C. Swallow (Howley Hdl) beat L Penhd 
(SsKhwajJ, 3 and 2: J. Hid (Has! Gwve) 
ten JilMatter (St ins. Hunts), 3 jS" 2; 
L- Hterta (HernorbWre) bat D. Carini- 
sa (WMtllngioo Barrada). 3 and 2: S. 
Loot (Braeristone) Mat lies C. CbUwdl 
(Sumrtnteaie). 4 and 3. 

JURT1HI Plte BETTER BALL T0URRA- 
mUT Sbiliiial ItealKyta (KHra Mortoa) : 
BB— ATSdSd ate K. Helster (Hearth I). 

Cycling 

GIRO O' ITALIA. —Step* State (Caro 
to JfSi, 116 miles): 1.0. Malnl (ftT^br 
UrnlB 41sec; 2. U. Zunmermtm (Ste«; 
3, H. Gioaonett) (TO, same tine. 0«rall 
liateftes: 1. R. Vranfali (H) 7mlo 
16*0; 2. i. Wjartt tPW at 28sec; 3, 
II, Lejamta (Sp) at L16- 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


Britanic County 
Championship 
Sussex v. Gloucester 


HOVE, — QacestanMa (5 pfa) had Saya 
(1) by S3 nm ^ .Ap t Mrafint-iOTlOTi 
wntets la tend. Tatar: T1 j 0 ta.&G. 
SUSSEX. — First Ua 
(Dvmirtt: 112 far 4) 

C. O. Meteis c. Rnsel fa lama 45 
J. R. T. Barctar s Balobridae 

b Law moo ..... — 27 

A. Grafa c Stawld b Uwnct 8 

I. J. Gantd c StWrldve b.Lawrenea 0 

D. A. Rate b BaiterSft 1 

a E. Waller at ant 1 

A. N. Jmm b B rta br l dw .... 5 

Extra (b 9. A B. w 1. ob 21) 40 

Total _ . 441 

fall d wickets caattand: 117. 132. 
132, 133. 134. 

Bowlin: Lawrewce 17-0-48-7: Wah b 

S.VO-3-0; Sbatete 12-3-3V0; Onraa 
6 .5-2-13-0: Bataridue 8-4- 0-2. 

GLDWXSIERSRIRE. — Flirt tamtams 
A. W. Stow Id Bar b Been ... -104 
P. W. RMOTtas c SteH A Been 64 


i| 

5) "ZV ". 10 

Total (far 3) TS4 

Fdi' J waits: Tffi.-16». n9S. * 

No r thg nts v. Kent 

NORTHAMPTOR. — Koat (6 Ms) late KnHe- 
Msstooskirr (4) by W7 nms ate tete.rtt 
their acute (naW wickets fa tend. Tfldw: 
m.0 ta 6.0. . 

KBIT — First tallies 
(Onrnitfit: 146 fw tf) 

E M. Ell ban b HMUnfar 71 

P. E. Knott not ant - 87 

6. R. on ley art out 5 

Extras (b 2. lb 8. ab 3) ...... 13 


tend. Tatar- 11.0 


A. U»d nm out 34 

I. RTS. Dyatr c CUntM b Gray 48 


Tatal (far 9 dn) 279 

fall of tedmts cortteied: 248. 

Scare altar U)0 oiers: 209 far 8. 
Bowlin: M a! lender 32-4-91-2; firfflins 
28-8-46^: Waiter ID6i»4- Howr lW- 
44-0; Capd 13-2-35-0; WHfcnns 2-0-7-C. 
HaRTHAMPTOHSHRE — First. MM ' 

G. Cook b Potter 39 

W. Larkin c Kinks h BntWe S2 

R. G. Williams Ibw iTSwlifar ... 1 

R. J. Bailey e Knott b Emson 38 

D. J. Cteel c Basan b Baptiste .. 6 

D. J. Vnw c Knott b Bejtarta 10 

«. A. Haipor Bw b Biptliti .... 0 

A. WaBcv not tet 0 

B. J. Griffiths abs hart O 

Exfan (lb 3. w 1. ab 1) »_5 

' Total 152 

FOR of wlcfatu 71. 77, 132, 134. 144. 
143, 155. 167. 162. 

Bote Prints: B w B uuMta c a hbo 1. Knt 4. 
Tatal Bonus Points: thrthanptanhfn 4, 
Kent 6. 

Bowlin: Dnin 11-4-27-0; Elliton 15-4- 
37-1; Bautista 19^-5-42-6; Cowdrey 12-2- 
36-1; Potter 6-2-17-1. 

KENT — Strata Mbu 

H. R. Botsee not ont 2 

5. 6. Hites art out 1 

Eaton (lb 5. w U 6 

Total (tar 0) 8 

Warwick v. Surrey 

ESSBASTON^— ^orey (6 pts) lend Hot a- 

S^SSS^T."' 

to 6.0. 

SURREY. — First (onion: 347 tor 7 dec 
(T. E. Jesty 126. D. B. Pttatae 77). 

BowHm: Snail 82 1 ■ fc Old 23-4- 
31-1; Hofltan 14-0-65-0; Fariotom 22-2- 
89-1; Gifford 19-10-33-0. 

WAHMUCK5HIRE — First htatafs 
T. A. 

B. . . ... . 

A. I. KaMctnmn e BMwds b Gray 6 
D. L. Arabs c Botcher b Heetaan 57 
G. W. H impiqo c Stanrt ta Josty 70 
P. A. Smith « Pndtoo b NeteUn 31 

A. M. FOntara not ont 38 

c. M. ou c aiatan b NoodbM ... 0 

6. C. SmaH mat ant 2 

Extras (b 10, lb 2, w 2. nta 2> IS 

Tefal (hr 7 doc) ."Sot 

fall ri wlctats: 81, 97, 108, 249, 24S, 
268. 273. 

Bgwl ta Bra g. 16-4-54-2: farilae 7-3- 
14-0; Ehrtrimr 7-1-2M: Haridtatee 11-2- 
Bo teln n 19-3- 

52-3; Mr 7-0-36-1. 

SURREY — Socate tans 

A. K. Bntater nrt art 35 

G. S. Q Orton oat out 20 

Extras (B 2) 2 

Ttatal (hr 0) 57 

Other Match 

Oxford v. Worcestershire 

WBRCSTERSHJ HE— First tanas 
(Owrnlabt! 182 for 6)™ 

*■ LWM «» Lawrence 78 
S’ % 0 ItaWM 0 

R. K. IH laan i tb e HatlniM fa 

S. tea dw nrt rat 14 

6. McEwaa nrt ont -IS 

Extm n 7 . n id -ji 

Total (far 9 doc) ."jJJ 

faff of widwto CMtbMCd - 189. 265. 286. 

sg™ itaai ftss 

OXFORD UmVHlsnY— Strata Inrian 
A. i. Miller b fatal T2 

2- h *** .— . _ : 4S 

S. J. Tnouote e Kicks b lllknrarth 1 

T. faW c DTH webn b lllfanworth 0 

* ODlhria b 

st n taad ii '"b 


P. C btaeUran" 
Iffritowortb 
D. P. Taylar b. 

M. P. loonn 
J. 8, Brettri! not 




6 . & 7. w 1;-* 4 i -jg 


Total 


183 


13S ' ™- 


Leicester v. Notts 

LEICESTER. — NotMtanMn (4) had 
tetrajtar^ra (2) by 136 m te first 
barites. TmUT. 11.0 to «J). 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE — - Flirt 
(Ovenrigtit: 106 tor 0) 

R. T. Robinson c Gamhon b Ws 94 
«. C. faote c Batdwr bltaon ... JQ 
D. W. ROTtall Mt art m 

r. Jofanson tow b Dote 1 

C. K ft. Bin art nut M 

Extra (b 9. to 5. w 1. nb 1) —13 

Total (far 3 *0 .an 

HI af wtebets: 152. 210. 217. 

Bawilnr Fvrto 24-1-1 D8-0: Pnon 

26-5-76-1: am ij-mm . u* 13-s- \- 

30-1: Briars 11-2-46-1. 

UUCE5TERSH18E — First hrites 

I. P. Batdwr E Hteka b Hunrint 52 

J. C. BaMarttaM Mt ont 72 

' 0. I. Gowor not nnt ■ 30 

Extra (h 5, tb 8) .J1 . 

Total (hr 1 dn) -.365 P 

fall ol aWefc 107. 

Bowlin: Hartoo 5-1-B-O: Sautoy 15-3- 
45-0; C State 13-4-38-0; Hatans 20-5- 

Glamorgan v. Middlesex 




CARPIFT . C l — onao <D pts) tote MMU»- 
« (7) far 41 ran sod hm atnbt secate- 
wltaets to tank TWw: Vt.0 ta 8.6. 


Doiwafan 


MIDDLESEX. — First Min 297 far 
. __ (C. T. Radley 127. P. R. 

07; tbMH 4 tar 01). 


7 dee 


GLAMORGAN. — First In 
(Oaerafatat: 34 (or 2) 


J. A. HmUm e Rarioy b Comb 
-D errick ta Daniil 


i, -Derrick b Data 5 

Jared Misndte oat ont 25 

S. P. H tei r n Ibw ta Cobs— 17 

R. C. OitM « Cmmi .. .... 3 i 

J. F. Strafe c fat«n b COW 3 * 

J. 6. .U t—n l Gatttot b Fraser 5 : 

T. Doris c Dewntn b Fraser 0 ' A 

S. R. Banrick h Fra— 4 

Extra (fag, UC, *1, obfl) ...14 

Total in jp 

^ —Foil rt teokrts coottaute; 34, 58, 7B, . . 
85. 96, 107, 107. ■% 

BoarHin: Daniel 10-1-31-2; Cowan 12- » 
1-66-5; Fraser iS-O-7-3. ->• 

GLAMORGAN. — Second bodo«s 

J. A. thfklni Aw to FTaser .... 3 . ' 

6. C. Hoboes c Downtad b Ei tmrts 56 * -Jj 

Yonoa Ab—d rat tart 103 - 

Jrtte Mtoadad oat ont 45 . ” 

T. Darts not out .... .4 ._ 

Extras (H2, art. HbG) 14 

Total (far 2) 227 

fall of wldots: 129, 121. 

Derby v. Lancashire r \ 

CHbSIEHFIFl D I a— nMta (4 ots) an 
23 ms betaind Derbyshire (2) and ten noe 
firatr-tariagi wickets in h ta. Today: 11.0 ■; 

to 6.0. 

DERBYSHIRE. —First Imam 
(Onnrirtt: 68 far 3) 

K. J. Barnett e Van® b Aliott ... 108 . 

B. J. M. Haber c Omrnd b Pattersan 7 
W. P. Fswler e Ornate b Patterson 76 

C. Millar Ibw b Aliott 3 

*-.■*•*, F *«y « D' StadQtaMp 

A. E. Warn not ont 4 

H. A. HoMfafl Dm b Aliott . ... 1 

0.JI. Horteaseo. Ibw ta Aliott 20 „ 

Extra (fe 10 , w 3 . ab 8) . . 21 

Tote) 2« ’ 

Vrtl «* ««wte otettaMt ; 94, 729, 2W, ■* 
4*1 ■ 2*7, - - 

*1'?? 25.5-8-33-S Pattonaa 
22-3-77-8: Mahrasan 9-7-34-0: O' Stonrt- Mi,‘ 
gW ^0-4^0: S booms 23-8-40-2; Wr 

Hogtes 2 -3-0-0. 

. UMCASKtRE. — Fbrt Iteb— 

J- *- OfOMOTt c MlUor to H orton 4 > 

D. W. Varey a ot ant IS 

S ‘ r J i y Statetaessy Mt ort 2 ■ ■ 

Extras (fb 1) . _.. 7 


Tala! (far 1) 
fall of teetaat 16. 


29 


Somerset v. Hampshira 

TAUirrojG— rtonuntt (6 its) fate 
staira 18) tor 1D1 nets ate Inn nina 


tontao wickets In land. Today: 11.0 ta 6J). 
^ERSfy- — First tea liras: 298 (I. T. 
ittOT 149). 

HAMPSHIRE — Pint ‘""’f 

(Overnight; 90 for 5) 

M. 0. taankan e sob b Gamer ... 24 
S' e 0 Gamer ...... 0 

K. d. Janes c Davis h Marts .124 

T. JS. Trmlett not aot 3Q2- 

Extras (b 1. a 7. w 2) 10 


9 


Total (far 8 dec) 334 

cnottate: 84. 107, 384- 
Scon after 100 nus: 301 Tor 7. „ 

16-3- 
, 28-0-- . 
17*3- -ji' 


64-1. 

SOMERSET - Second tab* 
if % Coonnr 13 

?’ £* ?* fWOtew )) ■»* Mt « 

>. V. A. Rickards ut tet 54 

Extra (ibTte 5> 35 

Totri (far i) m 

PNI of wfdttt 34. 

Yorkshire v. Essex 

SRPRiHJ T _ Ega. Ma afay 

Jtefanfal. Today: T1.0 ta fi.0. 

Second XI Chanqiionsh‘V 

J. •Birtrifasatx 253 0*. ^ 

r£mm.m s 







5*J**SUIIV.— ! YarfaUro * 

A.VVlfSfe 




1T1, A. 

n*!* “• 4 far 49). - 
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l :us ON THE modern cricket LEADERS, TAKEN FROM ‘THE art of captaincy 
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LLOYD: Lackod ideas 

Lloyd: The 
power game 

CLIVE LLOYD is a delightOil 
man. but allowed West Indies to 
become cynical in the exercise 
of power. On the field he had 
one quality he shared with 
Frank Worrell: his restraint 
and steadiness were important 
factors in the growing maturity 
of the West Indies team. 

But I never felt be had a 
cricketing brain, as was shown 
by his lack of ideas when 
handling the ordinary Lan- 
cashire attack. 

Ain the Old TrafTord Test of 
W76 West Indies descended to 
ferocious intimidation, espe- 
cially against John Edrich and 
Brian Close on the evening of 
the third day. Even Clive Lloyd 
admitted that “our fellows got 
carried away,” but he himself 
.did nothing to stop them. 

Captains should make it plain 
that they disapprove of displays 
of bad temper. On a tour ofNew 
Zealand. Lloyd consistently 
failed to support the umpires 
publicly during a series in 
which his team members were 
guilty of some appalling misbe- 
haviour. 

Colin Croft, for example, 
shouldered umpire Fred 
Goodall during his run-up after 
being no-balled, and the- whole 
Hearn refused to take the field 
after tea during the second Test 
at Christchurch, saying they 
would not continue unless 
Goodall was removed. 

In the World Cup in 1983 the 
West Indies, in the matches 
lending to the final, had nor- 
mally played Lany Gomes at 
No. 4 between Viv Richards and 
Llovd. Richards, with 334 runs 
and Gomes with 251. bad scored 
heavily, while Lloyd, with 
fewer chances, had totalled 
only 104 runs. Gomes, more- 
over. was an ideal foil to 
Richards, quick as a whippet 
hetween the wickets and happy 
to give his partner most of the 
bowling. 

In the final, when West Indies 
needed only 184 to beat India, 
Lloyd came in ahead of Gomes. 
% was hard to avoid the conclu- 
sion that he desperately wanted 
t» have a chance or a score 
liimseir on what he, and every- 
one else, believed would be a 
serene third triumph. The 
rc.su ft was quite different: 
Lloyd was out for eight. Gomes 
for five, and West Indies lost by 
43 runs. 


Greig: Art 
for mixing 

WHEN I was victt-captaln to 
“£**8 tour °f India in 

^ Earned for advice. In 
the first instance, to Alan Knott 
and Keith Fletcher, both excel- 
lent advisers and highly experi- 
enced tourists. I had to learn, 
nnd to wait until he rated my 
opinion highly enough to consult 
me regularly. 

In the course of that trip, our 
matoal respect was much 
enhanced, and the upheaval of 
the months that followed, in 
which the idea of World Series 
wicket was spawned and Greig 
lost the England captaincy to 
me, did not damage it. In 1977 he 
was willing, and able to offer me 
in return the solid support of his 
advice and criticism. 

I have seen teams divided 
between stars and the rest. 
Teams also become split 
between party-goers and stay- 
i users, it was one of Greig*s 
strengths as captain that he 
managed to identify with both 
groups. 

I was not, on the whole, good at 
defusing tense situations invol- 
ving the crowd, or winning a 
crowd round to me. Greig would 
match the grossness of the crowd 
with a gross and good-humoured 
cemumnl cation of his own. 
Greig understood pageantry. The 
vast crowds in India In 1976-77 
responded adoringly to his 
simple idea of having the team, 
resplendent in orange-and- 
yel low-trimmed blazers, salute 
all sections of the stadium 
shortly before each Test began. 

A captain must watch the 
play. Greig rarely watched the 
cricket when his team were 
batting. I believe that Greig 
captained well in spite of. rather 
than because of. his ability to 
switch off firms the game In the 
dressing-room. It is. as Ranjit- 
sihbji says, a captain's duty to 
“identify himself entirely with 
the whole play of his side”. 


The Chappells — dirty diggers? 
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GREQ CHAPPELL . . . Less flamboyant and outrageous than his older brother 


Greig did introduce the practice 
of running on to the field rather 
than strolling out like their more 
tranquil predecessors and I con- 
tinued it Commentators would 
remark on the team’s purposeful 
air. 

I have known Greig go -to 
unpleasant lengths on the field 
with comments directed at the 
batsman. Be also used to rile 
Dennis Lillee deliberately, who 
then bowled worse, Bnt Greig 
was in essence more open to self- 
criticism than either Illing- 
worth or Ian Chappell and he 
lacked their shrewdness. 



Greg: Tough 
as anyone 

GREG CHAPPELL was as tough 
as anyone but less flamboyant 
and outrageous than his older 
brother. 

New attitudes in cricket mean 
that captains are under more 
pressure. They have to make 
decisions quickly, in response 
to rapidly changing situations. 
They have to deal with players, 
including themselves, who are 
at a generally higher pitch of 
excitement, anxiety, elation' or 
dejection. It is not surprising if 
traditional courtesies are 
eroded in such an atmosphere, 
or if the captain's own temper is 
liable to become flustered. 
Indeed, a certain amount of 
heart is required of a captain; 
aloofness at any rate is not a 
quality that goes down well with 
the average cricket team. In 
1977 Greg Chappell started the 
tour capable of shouting at his 
players; he ended it yawning 
more frequently, more phleg- 
matic but also more resigned. 

In the Centenary Test in Mel- 
bourne. I thought Chappell was 
unnecessarily ruthless in allow- 
ing Rick McCosker, his face 
ballooned and mummified 
beyond recognition because of 
a broken jaw, to bat at No. 10 in 
the second innings: I felt their 
lead — 396 with Max Walker 
still to come in — was already 
adequate. How wrong 1 was! 
McCosker’s 83-ball stay enabled 
Rod Marsh to reach his century 
and Australia to set us 463 runs 
to win. . . 

I am sometimes asked how 
difficult it was to captain great 
players; would 1 have liked, for 


GREIG: Firm but tree 


has said; ■captaining 
Thomson was the 1< 


east of bis 


problems. Lillee was a genius, 
who would always toy his har- 
dest. His aberrations arose 
from the same elements in his 
make-up that made him so good 
— confidence, fire and guts. At 
times, Chappell would walk all 
the way from first slip to the end 
of Lillee's run. to remonstrate 
with him. It was, as he says, a 
long walk back, but Lillee was 
tbe kind of man who would 
take things from a captain 
The exact timing of a declara- 
tion is tricky and inevitably 
involves guesswork. An additio- 
nal anxiety for the captain can 
be a conflict between the team's 
interest and that of an indi- 
vidual batsman la 1981 we 
believed that Greg Chappell 
delayed his declaration in the 
Oval Test while Dirk Wellham 
was stuck on 99 for 25 minutes. 
Greg was in an impossible 
riiiamma it was Wellham's first 
Test: yet our openers were 
dreading the prospect of 30 to 40 
minutes 7 batting before close of 
play. Australia's opportunity 
slipped away. By the time 
Wellham scored his elusive run 
the light had deteriorated so 
sharply that it would have been 
pointless for Chappell to 
declare. 

The Australian reaction to my 

S lacing 10 fielders on the boun- 
ary for the last ball of a match 
was such that, this was being 
compared with Chappell's 
instruction to his brother 
Trevor to roll the last ball of a 
one-day match against New 
Zealand along the ground, to 
ensure that they did not score 
the six runs they needed. 1 think 
the two pieces of captaincy 
were entirely dissimilar, one 
totally justified, the other not 
The key difference lies. 1 
think. In the feet that Chappell's 
move eliminates the need for 
skill. His aunt could, no doubt^ 
have done the job as well ayhfe 
brother. 


Ian: The 
anti-hero 


IF ILLINGWORTH was an 
archetypal Yorkshixeman, lan 
Chappell was many Englis- 
men s idea of an Aussie. His 
grit courage and competitive- 
ness were the main elements in 
Australia's revival In the "70s, 
but a price bad to be paid in loss 
of fun and generosity. 

Benaud's words about Keith 
Miller, that “he would be horri- 
fied if anyone thought that 
Under the brash man's exterior 
there lurked a generous heart,” 
applies to ChappelL He was a 
players' captain, not only in his 
ability to bind the group 
together and aigue their case, 
but also in his using every 
opportunity for confrontation 
with outsiders towards that end. 
Nevertheless there were cli- 
ques within his teams, and 


those who were unwilling to put 
on the rebellious front that was 
almost a uniform for his side 
could feel out of things. 

Ian Chappell was an anti- 
hero, firmly anti-Establish- 
xnent. In may ways he was an 
inspiring, tough and shrewd 
captain; but he also nudged 
cricket in the direction of gang 
warfare. I never played 
against Australia in a Test when 
he was captain, but in 1979 1 did 
play against South Australia 
when he was in charge. In that 
match, which admittedly occur- 
red in the turbulent aftermath 
of the Packer division. I was 
struck by the lounging hostility 
of their fielders and the way 
remarks would be directed out 
of the counter of the mouth, half 
out of earshot of the batsman 
but not, I felt, particularly 
complimentary to him. 


Illingworth: 
Double lead 

TWO OF the best post-war inter- 
national captains were Richie 
Benaud and Illingworth. Indeed, 
Illingworth argues in his book 
Captaincy (Pelham, 1989) that 
the aXl-nmnder, and especially 
the slow-bowling all-rounder, 
are. all else being equal, in the 




Unlike fiist bowlers, they do 
not have to Inject so much 
adrenalin and aggression into 
their bowling; nor is it quite so 
physically exhausting. Being 
bowlers and batsmen, they 
should be able to understand the 
mentality of both. It is therefore 
easier for them to criticise both. 

X would agree there Is a strong 
case for having an all-ronnder, if 
he is a slow or medium-paced 
bowler, as captain. The one 
argument against is. however, a 
strong one: is he in the best 


I once commented to a county 
opponent about his captain, 
whose calmness and politeness 
towards his players 1 admired. 
The man replied, “Yes. but we 
never know wbst he's thinking. 
We know you better, from play- 
ing against you once a year." 
I’m afraid I was not able to live 
up to Ian Chappell's aim. which 
was never to snoot at players. 

WICKET-KEEPERS make inva- 
luable advisers to the captain; 
rarely captains themselves. I 
would rate Rodney Marsh the 
exception to this rule. For 
behind the abrasive front was a 
thoughtful, astute and humorous 
man. whose players, when he led 
Western Australia, were totally 
committed to him. The Austra- 
lian Board, however, were not. 
Bnt their prejudice was not 
based on tn^hwieai considera- 
tions, such as having a wicket- 
keeper as captain. For them be 
was tarred with the same brush 
as Ian Chappell, the brash of 
revolution and extremism. Greg 
ChappelL with his more digni- 
fied air, they had to stomach as 
captain; bnt they refused to 
swallow Marsh. This was a 
major mistake; he might well 
have proved both a more imagi- 
native and more generous Test 
captain than Greg. 

Top-class captaincy, like top- 
class sport, calls for combina- 
tions of qualities that do not 
always lie easily together. Yet 
each in his own way, men like 
Bradman and Benaud, Illing- 
worth and Close, the Chappells. 
Fletcher, and Greig, have 
known intuitively when to inter- 
vene and wben to leave alone; 
when to insists on well-tried 
methods being relentlessly 
repeated and when to experi- 
ment. They are tough and con- 
siderate; they can run a strict 
ship and allow leeway. 


: 
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ILLINGWORTH: High standards 




position for deciding when to 
bowl himself? In my view, 
Illingworth's main Daw as a 
captain was in not bowling 
himself enough. 

I was delighted to see, in 1982, 
the skills or captaincy so clearly 
improving a side's fortunes as 
Illingworth's did when, halfway 
through the season, he took over 
as captain. JLs Ted Lester, their 
scorer, sain to me in August of 
that year, “They’re organised 
now, he's got them together. Be 
doesn't set a field for a bad ball, 
and the bowlers do better for it.” 

In his early days as captain of 
Leicestershire, Illingworth's 
team-mates were astonished on 
two occasions when be called the 
batsmen in at least half an hour 
earlier than they expected. 
Illingworth's arguments, in 
eaeh case borne out by the 
result, was that he himself; and 
the other spinners, would be 
more likely to keep control and 
take wickets if the batsmen had 
at least half an eye on defence. 

Being only the manager at 
Yorkshire must have been pur- 
gatory for Raymond; like having 
tbe kid next door play with yonr 
train-set every day and being 
condemned to watch the derail- 
ments, collisions and general 
run-down of the assets of a life- 
long love. And the Invitation to 
lead out the side at the age of 50 
most have been an irresistible 
challenge, to be able to put his 
cricketing brain to work again 
and run his own train-set. Be 
himself admitted that “it’s hard, 
from the dressing-room, to have 
an effect Yon can suggest some- 
thing, in an interval, bnt it has 
to be done at the right time.” 


HUGHES: Ruined 

Hughes: A 
cruel task 

KIM HUGHES is one whose 
playing performance and peace 
of mind alike were ruined by 
his tenure as Test captain. His 
departure was as sad as his 
appointment was cruel. Tossing 
him the job in post-Packer 
Australia was like inviting the 
Darling children to take the 
place of Captain Hook. 

I remember a conversation 
with Hughes at the Australian 
High Commissioner's house on 
the second evening of the Oval 
Test in 1981. Dennis Lillee had 
not bowled at his best during 
the previous five Tests, due to 
pneumonia contracted early in 
the tour. Terry Alderman, on 
the other hand, had exceeded 
all expectations, and often 
looked more penetrative than 
his illustrious partner. At the 
Oval, Lillee opened the attack 
with a breeze coming from mid- 
on. This breeze was exactly 
what he wanted: but it would 
also have suited Alderman. 

I wondered if Alderman had 
not “earned” the good end. Kim 
said that he had had the same 
idea; but Lillee's seniority and 
qualities had made him think 
again, and he had gone for 
Lillee. With our score standing 
at 100 for one overnight, I 
thought Hughes had not been 
vindicated. But next morning, 
and for the rest of the match. 
Lillee proved him right by 
taking seven for 88 and four for 
70 in the two innings. 

There is an essential diverg- 
ence of point of view between 
spectatoricritic and performer, 
and a real conflict of interest 
between any journalism (but 
especially the trashy kind) and 
the players. Some friction is 
inevitable, in sport as in other 
fields. Sometimes the friction 
has a vicious edge. 

Hughes, in a speech shortly 
before the final Test in 1981, 
agreed that his team deserved 
criticism. But, he went on, some 
of the thing said about them 
were such that, “If you were 
walking along a street and a 
fellow said that to you, if you 
had any go' about you at all, 
you'd deck him!” Three years 
later poor Hughes finished his 
Test captaincy in tears, unable 
to read through his prepared 
statement of resignation. 

• The Art of Captaincy by Mika 

Brearley is published by Hoddar 

and Stoughton on June 3, price 
£12-95. 

• TOMORROW: Botham, Gower 

and Willis. 


David Davies at Wentworth 


Seve’s fan club 
keeps growing 

1 111 11 1 win the £30,000 first 

Pa flAT 1? first and foremost 

T wLf Jacklin. the Ryder 

mini ain 


Severiano Ballesteros is both 
tIii* favourite, and the 
Luoiircd, golfer to win the 
IV In 1 1* and Mackey PGA Cham- 
pion slu p. which begins today 
nver Wentworth's West Course. 

The ripen Champion is, not 
unnaturally, quoted at 3-1 to 
lake the title, a full three 
puinls clear of lus nearest 
challenger. That is a sensible 
assessment insofar as it is based 
nil Ballesteros’s known liking 
for the course — which, in 
turn, is based on his perfor- 
mance? over ii. In Ins last live 
appearances at Wentworth lie 
has won three World Match 
Play titles reached the semi- 
ring of another, and won one 
Martini Tournament. 

That is the stuff uf favourit- 
ism, but the strange thing this 
week js that so many normally 
disinterested bodies will be 
carrying the Spaniard's favour. 
It would help an awful lot of 
jN'iipio if Ballesteros wen* to 


win the £30,000 first prize; 
first and foremost Tony 
Jacklin, the Ryder Cup 
captain. 

Jacklin wants Ballesteros to 
earn his place in the Ryder 
Cup team by finishing in the 
top nine of the Epson Order 
Of Merit, thus giving Ja cklin 
more manoeuvrability for his 
three choices. Nick Faldo and 
Ken Brown would agree with 
that, and so would Bell’s Whis- 
ky. the sponsors of the ma tch 
against the Americans, who 
want him there whatever it 
takes. 

The entire PGA' tour also 
need him there of coarse ; the 
British public will demand his 
presence ; and this champion- 
ship’s sponsors would love him . 
as a winner. This is not simply • 
because of his charismatic 1 
presence, but because If he , 
wins then the second and third 
favourites. Sandy Lyle and 1 
Sam Torrance, sponsored j 
respectively by rival whisky 
firms Ballantines and < 
McKinleys, do not. i 

Sovo is doing his best to 1 



EQUESTRIANISM David Frost reports from Auckland 
John Kerr **--1 1 1 1 


Windsor England leave few Test clues 


watches 

Phillips 


BALLESTEROS: Charismatic 
oblige. He has taken to keep- 
ing fit : he has bought a bike, 
and has been cycling 20 miles 
a day for the last 10 days 
wearing five sweaters and two 
pairs of trousers. 

, He has also taken up exer- 
cises for his forearms and 1 
says, with apparent serious- 
ness, that he wants to be bet- 
ter than he is. That is a laud- 
able ambition, of course, but 
one that if he achieves it 
could kill competitive golf 
stone dead. 

He is paired with Howard 
Clark, the defending champion, 
at the unearthly hour of 8.30 
this morning. 


Our Special Corresjxmdent in Dusseldorf 

McEnroe turns on the charm 


(ft TENNIS 

Afler a sour opening 10 
America's tiefi-ncc of the 
World Team Cup which saw 
nifftetinni lor abuse and otTcn- 
mw - b chav i am, John MeEifrw 
decided to concentrate on play* 
lf,: : tennis m Dusseidorf 

ji-frrrday 

Tins, of raufsc. 1:0 d**’’’ s,, ‘ 
T'J-rWy ml-II and Hu* result wa*. 

M. 641 thrashing of AiiNtra* 
■■a - * John F nyg in-:i!J- ranked 
v -'ad m the world, in «nl> •** 
tnnuitvo.' 

plough he was imubii- io 
refrain front en tit_v.s*4u:i.i5 
2'idc to ihe chatterers in thy 
sunir'nce up i f.mi 

Hear «j ni . m^ d n at a line 

jiKKi' and an ur.ii'M! compl-nn* 
aa w« ilk- state of ihe court «’«» 
Jiioihcr damp and ihsmal d.n. 

*** ** PwJliv.* in 
irabnQfc a* he was uluuil his 

LAWS. 

wtegenild, *qiuri* of sdwu! 
J-f nm of j.iu. 

to eo vM 

•justrahajfc -tft-jiaijj- «j» wJh-w 
V* . V'-p* i^ntii:*! 

** U 1 ’ bchaif . 

staffed dy wearing 
™ The iwimnal colour*. 

frild Imt u;»s - i- 0 

w *n«'Uie.flML sci huttiv - 



CONNORS . . - uncertain form 


realised quite what was hap- 

iTSS passed, utt P^roffed 
! he baseline he was tormented 
drop shots. 

Me Faroe took the first set 
"■minutes, at which point 
iVccrald changed into a shirt 

tiit! Australian colours 
“K fire even worse. The 
,m in Jriddsd him not 
■ ? ^consolation of one 

. .S J* sabered from .t 
is pout*. 

.iinir m Mcisnrec s 

AUuj.ilhir t M good . 

t«™. J l -J Encounter as one 
^ tfpcct Be hetoed 


sportingly in the matter of 
line calls and once he even 
smiled, yes smiled, after a 
great rally. He had won the 
rally, coincidentally. 

Jimmy Connorahad to work 
a good deal harder to beat 
Paul McNamee 64. 6-2 and 
give the United States a win- 
ning . 2-0 margin, a result 
which virtually guarantees the 
Americans a place in Sunday's 
final. 

Connors, beaten by Jose 
Higueras of Spain on Wednes- 
day, had only one spell of un- 
certainty when he saw a 34) 
lead evaporate in the first set 
From then on his experience 
saw him through comfortably 
in a match which contained u 
breaks of service. 

"Pm still trying to find 
form," Connors explained later. 
McEnroe, who doesn't need to 
seek that sort of form, claimed 
he was a bit Short of concen- 
tration with the French cham- 
pionships only a few days 
away. 

If the United States beat 
West Germany today they will 
finish undisputed winners of 
the blue group, but the top 
team of the red group in this 
round-robin event could come 
from any ' one of France, 
Sweden or Chechoslovakia, 


The 100-plus starters for 
the TI Group Windsor Horse 
Trials, which begin today, in- 
cludes Captain Mark Phillips 
on Distinctive, last season’s 
novice champion, who is 
making his first three-day- 
event appearance. Captain 
Phillips is twice a previous 
winner at Windsor, and the 
seven-year-old Distinctive has 
been placed in four one-day 
events this spring. 

Tbe . field for the TI 
Greda British Junior Cham- 
pionship, being run concur- 
rently, includes three riders 
who did notably better than 
their seniors at Punchestown. 
last weekend by winning 
both team and individual 
titles. 

The Windsor event will 
again take place on the 
Great Park rite, and the or- 
ganisers will be hoping for 
cooperation from the 
weather ; the trials have 
been rained off twice in 
recent years. 

• Sweden have taken the 
place of Belgium in the Ev- 
erest Double Glazing Nations 
Cop, which will take place 
during the Hlckstead meet- 
ing from May 30-Jane 2. The 
eompethig countries will now 
be Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Holland and 
Sweden. 


England has employed 
subtle selection policy 


/ft. ■ . - ■■■■■■, ahead of Hesford, mean that the pitch had been re-laid only are several pitches just across 

tin DTTnUV those left out will fight all tbe five months previously, every- the road from the team's hotel 

I m HUUD X harder to make an impression thing grows twice as fast in on the far side of the harbour 

W TTNinN at Dunedin on Tuesday against sub-tropical north Auckland as bridge, but practice there has 

Uilluli Otago, it does in Britain. They bad been ruled out by the threat 

“ ““ ^ r 117 The selection came on a try- laid a carpet of 38ems of sand of demonstrations against New 
Rn giund has employed a ing day of storms and rain, on the pitch, and miraculously Zealand’s decision to tour 
subtle selection policy in We had to board a flight from the grass on top had already South Africa later this year 
choosing a slightly under- Gisborne at 7J2Q am and then grown to maturity. and with England's visit there 

strength side to face Au ckland, while in the air, were told that Eden Park is a different in 1984. Instead England are 

the current . inter-provincial Auckland airport was closed at matter, the Auckland meteoro- to , train at a naval academy 
champions, at Eden Park that time because of bad wea- logical office confirmed last where security, can, in theory, 
tomorrow. fiber and poor visibility. But night that six inches of rain be guaranteed. 

If tomorrow’s side are eventually a break appeared in had fallen over the city in 24 
beaten by Auckland which the clouds and we were able to hours and that they were ex- 
seems likely, there will be no land safely. pecting eight inches in 36 

great loss of morale and Eng- The take-off from Gisborne hours. Since Eden Park is es- 
xand can make changes which was not without its problems, sentially a cricket ground, it 
will strengthen the team for Where but in New Zealand has a hard square in the 
the first Test with New Ze a- would you find a railway line middle which wtil be slippery, 
land a week later. The belief running across the airport run- Optimistic Englishmen be- 
that tomorrow’s selection is way? There are several places lieve these conditions will 


irwao. J. 

'■»**£*■ 
II. Eiu, 

Whettso, 


Jrfzz" not the tourists* first choice in the South island where cars favour the touring side. But, 

I was strengthened last night by have to share a single-lane, having seen Andy Haden, the 

totaMPPihm England's manager Derek Mor- wooden. River Kwai-type Whetton twins and the rest de- 

tlSeiS “to no way are we saying bridge with a single-track rail- feat the 1083 Lions in squally # Peter Dods scored a record 
is the Test team," he said, way, but to take off in a Fok- showers. I feel England may 43 individual points as Scotland, 

nd inSs More than that, the choices ker _ . suffer the first defeat of their with 13 tries without reply. 

wuiviinun of Metcalfe at full-back ahead I was wrong to anticipate tour tomorrow. completed their five-game North 

ir pupnf _ ni of Martin, of Barley at centre that tbe Whang arei pitch England had hoped to prac- American tour by destroying 

!hcp nn the J * Md °, f Salmon, of Melville would be slippery for last Sat- tise at Eden Park today but Alberta 794) in Calgary. Dods 

P anr? thp nr- a ^ ead of Hill, of Preedy ahead urday’s opening match of the the torrential rain has put an scored four tries, kicked 12 con- 

be hoping for of Huntsman - 3011 Teague tour. I forgot that, although end to those plans. Theret versions and one penalty. 

from the — — — — — — — - — 

trials have 

off twice in On the eve of Glasgow’s big match Frank Ke a ting recalls a golden England goal 

intake place No. 9 who silenced Hampden 

lekstead meet- JL 


BOBBY Robson has been Iook- 
rhEk? ’toSjST “4* more pleased with himself 
week. Well, at least his 
Germany, Holland and England squad for tomorrow’s 
sweaen. match in Glasgow has been 

. with him for six: days. He 

BOXING should be so lucky. So should 

his players — not to mention 
John Koaaa their personal managers and 

m agents. 

.QinCATI 1C The Hampden match 1 be- 

UlUOUll lo tween the auld enemies 46 

years ago. on April 15, 1939, 

p 3 A was watched by 130,000 people. 

OUT England bad not won there for 

vlU a do2en year& jj, ^ only iD . 

.. , ternational Huddersfield's 

A PIECE of floating bone Beasley equalised Dougal’s 
near tbe elbow will prevent i opening goal for Scotland — 
Tony Sibson from defending 1 before Tommy Lawton. Eng- 
his European mJ dd I e weight j 1^4-5 19-year-old centre-for- 
txtle against Aynb Kalule in I ward prodigy, met Stanley Mat- 
©»penhagen on June la. 1 thews's centre and headed a 


vwcuuifi filial j.ujl Muuaiiu LAWTON Z ’ So athletic’ v» n-um»uwu 1 

before Tommy Lawton. Eng- A : ’ * \ bus passT Tommy and his be- stomach operation 

land's ift-vpar-nld eentre-fnr- Whitaker, the Arsenal trainer, Lr, v eawife Gave live in a tinv. ?pl977 has softened the six- 


grand ad caught the midnight an afternoon to watch local 
stopper back to Merseyside, schoolboys play iu the park. 
Third class, of course. Iftey do not know who he is. 

Bill Shankly was the Scot- H it's raining and he is wait- 
• Hsh defender nearest Lawton tug by a bus stop, men in big 
as the jumped for the winner, cars go past and look the 
To his death, Shankly other way. They were happy to 
reckoned it the perfect goal, taow him once. 

In the early 70s he ordered The hero comes up smiling, 
each man of one of his fine He is always crackling keen to 
Liverpool sides to shake Law- remi n isce about the old days, 
ton's hand in turn — “And He lost his very prime, of 
don't now wash that hand for course, through six years of 
a month,” he rasped. war — though he says that 

Brentford's testimonial ^nence nrnde tom a better 
should give Lawton about £ erson ■ he thinks it might 
£3.000. It will be gratefully 

and sparingly used. No thought ^ had Glasgow at his feet in 
of giving up life Nottingham ■- 


19-year-old centre-for- 


ward prodigy, met Stanley Mat- ” on duty and a& he as k ed trim 
hstHui d was : Any knocks ? No man- nr-- 


Sibson Ins been told that a i SSSL 5 Sinner ^e^last a e er - of course: “Who could tn* ° nce “ “ ^ fetish 5(fe when 

minor operation to remove possibly tell Matthews. Male, he had put himself out to 


loved wife Gaye live in a tiny, 1105 SI *- 

trim rented house in S T 

Wmuitwnp frame. 1 saw him play only 

once — in the fetish 5te when 


minor operation to remove 
the bone is required, and 
that wiH keep him away 
from sparri ng for several 
weeks. He cannot now- con- 
template fighting Kalule. 
until the end of August. 

Sam Burns. Sibson’s man- 
ager, said that the stray 
piece of bone, irritating a 
nerve, was the cause of 
Sibson’s two-month delay of 


Sip The net bUIowed as if Possibly tell Matthews. Male, * L H 5 he had bhoseli out to 
fafe had hit it Hopgood and the rest how to Kettering Town and 

a gale had tot it. play?” He showed his reti I was “ Wanderer ” of the Her- 

The brand new old-age pen- fok et fo an fa clerk — for started wandering about at e f or d Times, 
sioner was in London this reimbursement after the game. ***** “ d Tom Finney once rolled him 

week to attend the touching It ^ouid be added to his £2.00 talk to mm you have a pass against Italy in Milan. 


testimonial organised for him match fee. 


to write a letter and ask tom « He was some 12 yards out 


— . 1 ■ lugim va 1 ■ « ■■ * . mv in* * * wuiv - - - j — r t.* . vub 

awaaua by one of his former clubs. There might have been a ■ 5r£5 e * J“9 m a at a and he made It look so simple, 

ager, said thri: the stray Brentford. Tommy recalled his game of cards and a plate of certain time. hitting the shot left-footed 

piece of bone, irri tating a match against Scotland, meat and two veg. No tactics He always does — he has with effortless power. The 

nerve, was the cause of “ Ytm made own wa y “P were remotely discussed — retained a dignity and courtesy goalkeeper was still poised, 
Sfbson’s two-month delay of by train the night before and though Tommy knew Matthews even through difficult, cruel knees bent hands spread be- 

hfe title fight with Mark reported to tne hotel. It was jiked the ball delivered days of some years ago in fore his face, all set to dive 

Kay lor last November, either the North British or St straight to his feet and not which a court ease threatened when the ball was already in 

"Tony has trained harder Enoch's. That was it. Next day, pushed through for him to run to wipe out his reputation as the net 

thrn ever for this we 3ust went out and played.” on to. if It was a bitter denouncement “ That's how I remember 

something like 100 rounds, Tommy had travelled up to The whole city was still to a sombre Brian GfenvEUe Tomnmy — so lithe and so 
which makes it verv annov- Glasgow from Liverpool with seething about the winning, novel. athletic, be made everything 

tog that he has this linjuiy.” Ms mother; and grandad* Tom goal when mother, son and Lawton sometimes walks of difficult look simple/ 9 
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PROGRAMME GUIDE BY SANDY SMITHIES 


BBC-1 


BBC-2 


ITV London 


Channel 4 


L , ." B . Ceefa ?. AM - * M Breakfast Time. 9 20 
SFS*m tei g Islam. 9 50 Pages from Ceefax. 
VL ? LP la F MjjjoLJO 50 international Golf: Whyte 
ana Mackay PGA Championship from Wentworth. 
\ HjW New alter Noon. 1 27 Regional News. 
I 30 Hokey Cokey. 1 45 International Golf 3 53 
«®Sional News (except London and Scotland). 

4 10 Laurel and Hardy. 4 15 The 
Littlest Hobo. 4 40 So You Want to be Top. 4 55 
News round Extra: Koko, the World's Smartest 
Gorilla. 5 5 Fast Forward. 5 30 The Good Life. 


6 30-7 25 am Open University. 9 0 Pages 
from Ceefax. 9 30 Daytime on Two: Subtitle 
Slot — Sex Education; 10 0 Timmy and 
Vicki; 10 15 Child Care and .Parenthood; 

10 40 Mindstretchers — Solutions; 10 45 
Pages from Ceefax: 11 22 Computer Club: , 

11 44 Politics and You; 12 5 pm Will 
Tomorrow Work? 12 30 Pages from Ceefax; 
1 38 Office Studies; 2 0 Scene; 2 30 Engl- 
ish Pile. 2 50 Pages from Ceefax. 3 50 
International Gol£ 


6 0 NEWS; Weather News. 

6 35 REGIONAL NEWS MAGAZINES. 

7 0 WOGAN. 

7 40 DON'T WAIT UP. Nigel 'Havers, Tony 
Britton lead another re-run episode of the 

I n J*. i_ 


tedious father and son sitcom. Ceefax sub- 
titles. 


8 10 COVER UP: Writer’s Block. No such 

creative crisis stumped the authors of the 
glossy adventure series when male lead 
Jon-Erik Hexum died in a freak on-set 
accident — they rose to the occasion and 
wrote in a new Adonis (Antony Hamilton) 
to pose manfully alongside Jennifer 
O'NeilL Ceefax sub-titles. 

9 0 NEWS; Weather News. 

9 25 THE DETECTIVE: 3. Louise Seacombe 
joins the cast of the grim thriller as 
Rosemary, the under-age prostitute, who 
can provide the evidence Crocker needs to 
stand up his investigation of high places 
scandal. Tom Bell as the incorruptible top 
cop now on his own and operating outside 
the law. Ceefax sub-titles. 

10 15 OMNIBUS: The Cotton Club Comes To The 

Rftz. Richard Gere, eat your cornet 
Upstaging Coppola's new jazz-and- 
gangsters screen Evocation of the famed 
Harlem night club is the real thing, in the 
shape of some of the legendary black 
jazzmen who entertained white society 
audiences there in the 20s and 30s. Taking 
part in Omnibus's historic session at the 
Ritz Hotel — which went on until dawn 
chorused over Berkeley Square — are 
band leader Cab Calloway, veteran vocal- 
ist Adelaide Hall, the singing dancing 
Nicholas Brothers, drummer Max Roach, 
and tap virtuoso Chuck Green. 

11 20 STEPTOE AND SON RIDE AGAIN. Second 

big screen attempt to harness the pulling 
power of the nation's favourite totters, 
made in 39 73, with Diana Dors and Milo 
O'Shea supporting B ram be 11 and Corbett 
12 55 Weather: close. 

Wales: S 30 pm Interval. 5 35-6 O Wales Today. G 35- 
7 D Gardening Together. 

Scotland: 5 30-6 O pm Carr ft word. 10 15 The 

BcnrlMrOW Garden. 10 45 Omnibus. 11 45 Film: A 
N*an Called Horse. 1970 drama of Red Indian life with 
Ku-hurd Henris. 1 3S am Weather; Close. _ , 


5 10 NEWS with sub-titles; weather. 

5 15 MONKEY. 

6 0 TAKZAPTS DESERT MYSTERY. Yet 

another Nazi-bashing mission. 

7 5 CARTOON TWO: Icarus. 

7 15 THE GREAT EGG RACE. Peter 
Skellern joins the fun as guest judge 

7 59 THE WORLD ABOUT US: Black 

Angels. In 1942 the tribes of Papua 
ana New Guinea, many of whom had 
hardly ever seen a white man, found 
themselves actively involved in the 
white man's war, conscripted by both 
Allies and Japanese to serve in a 
conflict they could not understand. 
In tonight’s documentary, some who 
survived tell their story 

8 35 GARDENERS' WORLD. John Kelly 

and Geoff Hamilton visit a high 
Pennine garden where spring comes 
late, but the wait is worth it. 

9 0 ONE MAN AND HIS DOG. Heat 3: 

Ireland. 

9 45 THE PAPER CHASE: Cinderella. 
More drama at the law school. 


! 6 15 am Good Morning Britain. 9 25 Head- 1 
! lines: Schools: 9 30 A Place to Live; 9 50 
History Around You: 10 9 Ways with 
Words; 10 26 Mans cape; 10 48 Insight; 
11 5 My World; 11 22 Middle English; 

11 39 Documentary Re-Run: The Chinese i 
Geordie. 12 0 Jamie and the Magic Torch. 

12 19 pm Rainbow. Oracle sub-titles. 12 30 
By the Way. 1 0 News. 1 20 Thames News. 

Z 30 The Rules of Marriage. Second half of 
1982 marital drama with Elizabeth Mont- 

g imery, Elliott Gould. 3 25 News Head- 
nes. 3 30 Sons and Daughters. 4 0 Rain- 
bow. Oracle sub-titles. 4 20 Crystal Tipps ! 
and Alistair. 4 25 Emu's All-Live Pink ; 
Windmill Show. 5 15 Connections. 


2 15 pm Their Lordships’ House. 2 30 
Master Bridge. 3 0 Chulas F rente ras. First 
of two documentaries on ‘Tex-Mex music. 
4 0 Del Mere Corazon. — Tex-Mex love 
songs. 4 30 Isa ura the Slave Girl; Fantas- 
tico. 

5 30 FRIDAY ZONE. Another self-selec- 
tion feast for specialised musical, 
tastes, with Hanoi Rocks leading the 
heavy metal head banging in E.C-T-, 
and Soul Train (6 20} including 
archive footage of Ike and Tina 
Turner. 

7 0 CHANNEL FOUR NEWS; weather. 


EdubW 10 * 

12 0 The Friday Rock Show. 


Radio 2 


s J 

s^^SSsfBssssesi' 

of stage and screen. 

ii 48 Natural Selection: The Holy TYse 
11 t- paradise and the fig. -- 
is e News: You and Yours from . 

K “Lifestyle 85” at W MNattontf: ' 
Exhibition Centre, Bumt&gb&n.. 


5 45 NEWS; weather. 

6 • THE 6 O'CLOCK SHOW with Gloria 

Hunniford and Co. 

7 9 FAMILY FORTUNES. Max Bygraves 

with two more caslrchasing dans. 

7 30 HAWAII FIVE-O: Some Day We 

Shall Be Strangers In Our Own Land. 
Some day they'll run out of over- 
familiar old formula series to recy- 
cle, we should be so lucky . . . Jack 
Lord leads the sunshine isle cops. 

8 30 HOME TO BOOST: Small Change. 


More comedy with the middle aged 
father and shiftless son (John Thaw, 


10 30 ITS NOT CRICKET. Another pre- 
view for the forthcoming sporting 


feud drama series. 


10 35 NEWSNIGHT including the third 
report on the forthcoming trial of 
three Bulgarians and five Turks 
charged with the attempted assassi- 
nation of the Pope, tonight looking 
for a KGB connection. 11 29 Weath- 
erview. 


11 25 WOMEN OF THE SUN. 1: Alinta — 
The Flame. Coincidentally sche- 
duled in the same week as John 
Pilger's documentary about the 
Australian Aborigines' fight to 
regain their nationhood, this award- 
winning Australian drama series 
deals with the same theme: the dis- 
possession and massacre of the 
continent's original inhabitants by 
the early white settlers. Naykalan 
Muuung plays the young women 


Northern Ireland: 5 30 pm Today's Sport. S 40-6 O 
Inside l’ Isle r. 6 35-7 O Gloria. 12 55 am Jobstart. 


12 30 Close. 


1 10 News. Weather: Close. 


Inland: 2 0-3 15 pm Jobstajrt. 


Reece Dinsdale). as Henry marches 
his lad offto the job centre — with an 
unforseen effect on his own promo- 
tion prospects. Oracle sub-titles. 

9 0 GA.TJS- EYES: Frightmare. Fred is 
the agent being shaken this week — 
but who is the Sheikh? Leslie Ash as 
the undercover operator assigned to 
guard a valuable pendant for its 
mysterious Arab owner. 

19 0 NEWS AT TEN; weather. 

19 30 THE LONDON PROGRAMME: 
Crunch Time For The Rate Rebels. 
John Taylor reports from council; 
chambers all over London on the 
failure of anti-rate capping strategy, 
and its damag in g effect on the 
capital's Labour parties. 

11 0 SHOOT POOL! Jim Rosenthal intro- 

duces the final of the London Pool 
Championship from the Forum, 
Kentish Town, where favourite “Mal- 
tese Joe” Barbara is challenged by 
Steve Sanders. 

12 9 THE QUATERNASS EXPERIMENT. 

Brian Donlevy as boffin Dr Q, coping 
with an astronaut who's turning into 
a dangerous alien, in the first (1955) 
movie spin-off from Nigel Kneale’s 
small screen SF series. 

1 25 NIGHT THOUGHTS with Rabbi Julia 
Neuberger. Close. 


7 30 RIGHT TO REPLY. Gus Macdonald 

provides the platform fbr file chan- 
nel’s viewers. 

8 9 WHAT THE PAPERS SAY presented 

by Peter Kellner . of the New 
Statesman. 

8 15 A WEEK IN POLITICS: The alterna- 

tive government? Neil Hlnnock tries 
to dispose of the question mark in an 
inter view with Peter Jay. 

9 8 THE COSBY SHOW. More imported 

comedy with file Huxtable family, as 
obstetrician Cliff (Bill Coshy) is 
prevented from collecting his Physi- 
cian Of The Year award oy a tricky 
delivery, and son Theo steps into the 
breach. 

9 39 GARDENERS' CALENDAR. ROAD- 
SHOW from Edinburgh, where the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s 
experts put their knowledge at the 
disposal of local amateur growers. 

10 9 CHEERS: Teacher’s Pet Another 
comedy visit to the Boston bar. 

10 39 WHO CARES: Keeping The Beat 

Thanks to miraculous modem surgi- 
cal techniques like coronary bypass 
operations, heart patients can now 
enjoy an extended and normal life. 
But would resources be better used 
in reducing the risk, factors associ- 
ated with heart disease? What of the 
debate about fat in the diet? Joan 
Shenton reports, in the second con- 
troversial programme in the series 
on different countries’ approaches to 
health 9are. 

11 39 BABYLON. First TV showing for 

Franco Rosso’s compelling, compas- 
sionate street movie depicting race 
relations in Britain through the 
and lives of black South Loi 
youngsters, with Brinsley Ford, Karl 
Bowman, Victor Romero Evans, and 
Brian BovelL who also created the 
pounding reggae score. The photo- 
graphy is by the much decorated 
Christ Menges. 

1 15 Close. 


4 9 am Colin Beny. 6 0 Ray Moot| 85 

Ken Brace. 10 W ^torS^Huiutord! 
David 5 G1 l SSJ 3 5 David 

3 30 Music All pe way. ** p^day 
Hamilton. 6 5 John organist 

Hilary Osborn. S 0 Big Band Special. 
3 30-4 0 String Sound. 


12 87 never la the . . .. 


Radio 3. 


library— or anywhere eoe, . 

1 o The World at One: News. - - 

1 40 The Archers. v 

2 $ News; Woman's Hour. childrOtfj 

homes v. fostering . .- 

3 0 News; Daughters and Sons by Ivy 

Compton-Burnett Drama setki’; 

4 9 News; Going Places. Transport . 

News. ‘ . 

4 49 Story Time: Dead Man Leading 


9 55 Weather. 

I S 

Sot Things lived and dreamt 
(Pavd Stepan, piano): SympbO" 

Modlinger Tanze; Mozart: Sym- 

II „ ESffiSSud: Edith Wiens (sop), 

BESESSSSSSU' . 

Aufdem See: Im Garten am 

SeegestadeiLerchengesans 

Strauss: Mein Hemst stamm. - 
Ruhe. mein Seele; Hindemith, 
four songs from Das Msjncm- 
lebeu; SchuberLIm FVeiea 
U 10 Arnold Cooke: String TnaJonn 
Tunnell (violin). Kenneth Ess** 
(viola). Charles Tunnel Heel loL 
12 30 Midday Concert BBC PO/Hand- 
fonLArnold: Tam O’Shanter, 

Liszt Piano Concerto No 1 (Jean- 
Loois Steureman): (1 ONews); 
Bax: Symphony No 3. 

1 SS Baermann (Quintet Op 23) and 
Beethoven (Sextet Op 81b). 

. II • a _.I4L Mfl HQ 


Dceuiuvcii 

Alberru Quartet with Georgina 
Dobree (clarinet), John Pigne- 


Anglia 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 Anglia News. 

I 30 Film: 2,000 
Women. 1944 
war drama with 
Phyllis Calvert, 
Flora Robson. 

3 25 As London. 

6 0 About Anglia 

7 0 Family For- 

tunes. 

7 30 Hardcastle and 

McCormick. 

8 30 As London. 


10 30 Crass Question. 
It 10 Film: To Sir 


with Love. 1968 
classroom 
drama with 
Sidney Poitier. 

! 10 Birgittaftud 
Swante; close. 

Central 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 Central News. 

] 30 Film: GodspelL 
1973 rack Gospel 
with Victor 
Garber. David 
Haskell, lynne 


3 25 As 


Thigpen. 
As Londc 


6 0 Central News. 

7 0 Family For- 

tunes. 

7 30 The Fall Guy. 

8 30 As London. 

10 35 Film: 

Breakthrough. 
1979 war drama 
with Richard 
Burton, Robert 
Mite hum. 

12 20 Close. 

Channel 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 Channel News. 

1 30 Film: GodspelL 
1973 Rock 
GospeL 

3 30 The Adventurer. 

4 0 As London. 

5 12 Puffin's Pla(i)ce. 
5 15 The Young 

Doctors. 

5 45 News. 

6 • Channel Report 
6 30 Crossroads. 

6 55 What's On, 

Where. 

7 0 FamilyFor- 

tunes. 

7 30 Simon and 

Simon. 

8 30 As London- 


10 35 Film: Sicillian 
Cross. 1976 
Mafia drama 
with Roger 
Moore, Stacy 
Keach. 

12 35 Actuaiites; 
dose. 


horror with 
Boris Karloff; 
Catherine 
Lacey. 

12 40 Just Jazz: 

1 15 Close. 


Granada 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 Granada 
Reports. 

I 30 Film: Jesse 

James. 1939 
Western with 
Tyrone Power, 
Henry Fonda. 

3 25 Granada 

Reports News. 

3 30 The Young 

Doctors. 

4 8 As London. 

6 0 Sons and Daugh- 
ters. 

6 30 Granada 

Reports. 

7 0 Family For- 

tunes. 

7 30 Knight Rider. 

8 36 As London. 

10 30 Benson. 

II 0 Film: The Sop 

cerers. 1967 


HTV 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 HTV News. 

1 38 Film: The Case 
ofCharles 
Peace. 1949 trial 
drama with 
Michael-Martin- 
Harvey, Chili 
Bouchier, 
Valentine Dyall 
3 0 Vintage Quiz. 

3 30 As London. 

6 0 HTV News. 

6 30 Problems. 

7 0 Family For- 

tunes. 

7 39 The Fall Guy. 

8 30 As London. 

10 30 Your Say. 

16 45 NoLocks.No 
Bolts. No Bars. 

11 30 Kojak. 

12 30 Weather; dose. 
Wales: As West except 
6 0-7 8 pm Wales at 
Six. 10 30-11 30 Elinor. 


As London. 

TVS News. 

The Last Com- 
pany Car. 

The Better Half 

Diffrent 

Strokes. 

Captain Scarlet 
As London. 

Coast to Coast 
Pop the Ques- 
tion. 

Family Fortunes. 
Hart to Hart 
As London. 
Quincy. 

Film: The 
Impersonator. 
1961 thriller 
with John Craw- 
ford, Patricia 
Burke. 

Company; close. 


As London. 

Gus Honeybun’s 
Magic Birth- 
days. 

The Young 
Doctors. 

News. 

Today South- 
West 

What's Ahead. 
Family For- 
tunes. 

Simon and 
Simon. 

As London. 
Film: Sicilian 
Cross. 1976 
Mafia drama 


with Roger 
Moore. Sta< 


Moore. Stacy 
Keach. 
Postscript 
weather, close. 


12 40 Company; close. 

South-West 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 TSWNews. 

1 30 Film: GodspelL 
1973 rack Gospel 
with Victor 
Garber. David 
Haskell 

3 30 The Adventurer. 


ENTERTAINMENTS GUIDE 


A DELPHI. 836 761 1 or 340 7913/4 
CC 741 9999/8S6 7358. 
Group Salsa 930 6123 

“HAPPIEST SHOW IN 


HALF MOON THEATRE. 790 4000. 

"Deeervea to be a smash* T.O. 

“StoUnn" C.L. 




7 30 The Fall Guy. 

8 30 As London. 

10 32 Shelley. 

11 0 Scarecrow and 

Mrs King. 

11 55 Three's Com- 

pany, close. 

Yorkshire 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 Calendar Head- 
lines. 

1 25 Help Yourself. 

1 30 Film: The Roles 

of Marriage. 

1982 marital 
drama with 
ElliottGould, 
Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery. Part 2. 

3 20 Home Cookery 
Club. 

3 25 As London. 

6 0 Calendar. 

C 30 The Fall Guy. 

7 30 Family For- 

tunes. 

8 0 The Comedians. 
8 30 As London. 

10 30 Film: Kill - 
Thriller with 
Stephen Boyd,. 
Jean Seberg, 
James Mason. 

12 30 Close. 


S4C 

1 O Isa ura the Slave 

Girl; Fantastico. 

2 0 StoriSbii 

2 15 Their Lordships' 
House. 

2 30 EgwyL 
2 35 Hyno Fyd. 

2 55 EgwyL 

3 10 Film: Crooks* 

Tour (19401 With 
Basil Radford, 
Naumton Wayne. 

4 40 WilCwacCwac. 

4 45 Hannerawr 


Dobree (clarinet), John Plgne- 
guy/ Anthony Halstead (horns). 

2 30 University of Wales Recital: 

Dmitri Alexeev (piano). Brahms: 
Two Rhapsodies; Schubert 
Sonata in A minor; (3 20 inter- 
val); Prokofiev: Sonata No 6. 

4 . 0 Choral Evensong recorded in 
Wells Cathedral. 

4 55 News; Mainly for Pleasure. 

6 30' Music for Guitar. (Vladimir 

TWUfuita). Albeniz: Leyenda; 
Debussy: La Bile aux cheveux de 
lin; Barrios: La catedral; Two 
waltzes; Koshkin: Tin soldiers. 

7 0 Five French Singers, 2: Charles 

'• Panzers. 

7 30 New Music from Prague. La di Slav 

Kubifc Violin Concerto (Petr 
Messierenr/Czech PO/Kosler); 
Milan Slavicky: Symphonic Trip 
- tych — Terre aes hommes (Czech 
PQ/N&imannX 

8 15 Bath Festival Opening Concert 

Kodaly String Quartet Mozart 
• Quartet in B flat Bartok Quartet 
' No 6. 

9 20 A Happy Tale. From Professor 

Tutkaoy Jerzy SzaniawskL - - 
9 25 Bath Concert parts. Schubert 



S IC World Smrvic* can b« rurafved ta; 
extern Europe on m odium wave iS4«k», 


Western Europe on m od turn way* 64 

s^*AS^°^sj 1 sa. 0 srir«.i. 

1985.-7 O New*: Z 9 TwOTt ^-fOW HmwiL, 

7 30 Land of a Thousand Dances. 7 4S 
Merchant Navy Propraimpn. 8 Q N ow. 

8 3 Reflect! one. B 15 Shakespeare and 
Music, a 30 A Word In Eduewoya. *0 


Quartet in D minor. 

10 15 New Premises. Sceptical arts 

review with Stephen Games. 

11 0 The Beethoven Plano Sonatas: Op 

106 in B flat major (Hammerkla- 
vier) played by Alfred BrendeL . 
11 57 News. 


E.CT. 

Paintbox. 

Soul Train. 
Newyddion 
Saith. 

Tonyac Aloma. 


News. 9 9 British Press Review. a.ISThJ 
World Today. ^9 30 fbtanclal News. 9 40. 

Look Ahead. * *S The p ?JP n , L^StJL L,V 
m«m> Kina of Swina. 10 IS Mercnanr 


NcwsLKlnga or Swin q.1 0 1 5 Merchant'' . 
Navy Wooramme. 11 o News, .11 ■ Nows*ji 
A bout Britain. 11 13 In the Meantime. 

1 1 35 A Letter fro in N or Ih ern , Ir eland . . 

11 30 Meridian. ia O Radio Newer**}* 

12 15 m Jazz for the Aikinu- 12 45 
Sports Roundup. 1 O News. 1 ■ Twenty- .. 
four Hour*. 1 SO John Peel. Z O OuUooH.- 


Glasy Dorian, 
YBydyueiLe. 


Cheers. 

Film on Four: A 
Song for 
Europe. With 

David Sachet 

Maria 

Schneider. . 

Newhart 

Voices. 

Dtwedd. 



tour Hour*. 1 So John Peel. Z O Outlook.: 
aaTSteitoL.’sJRadio 

3 15 Bnollah to the Bedthone. 4 I New. 

4 9 Commentary. 4, 15 Spence InAcUon 
7 45 About flWtaln. O o Nows. • 
Twenty-four Joiiri. MO Sc , ^ nc " JS 
Action: 9 O New*:, piatwork CJK- s 


Arnon. 9 o irrwBi uniwui a — 

MtSlcNow. 9 45. C^ose. Encounters of the 
Wdrat Kind ._ IB ONwrt. 10 


88sm 

»zV S ^ r^Bri 2 0 

12 IS Radio Newareel. 12 SO At 


N^i7 12 9 am New* About Britan, 
i* it Radio Newsreel. 12 SO About 


tanwe.— ■ 


Britain. 12 45 Record! no bf the Week, i 0 
News; Outlook- 1 M KInsa af 

sett 

4 45 Financial News. 4 55 

5 O News. 5 9 Twenty-tour Hours- » « 
The World Today 


| jl i 


OPERA 
AND BALLET 




m 


OLD VIC. 920 761*. CC 261 1821. 
Evas. 7.50. Wed. Mats. 2.30. 
SatR. 4.0 * 7.45. 





ilUNS THKATRE. 734 1166. 734 
1167. 734 0261. 734 0120. 439 
3849. 439 4031. Grp. Sis. 930 

6i as. 

CHARLTON HESTON 


PALACE THEATRE 447 6834 CC 
437 8327/379 6433. Cn. s«lrs 
930 6T23- Bym. T.4f. Mat. 

Thurs. A a*t. 2-30. 
Pre-DMitra buffet from 6.45. 


"THE MUSICAL THAT 
HAKES YOU FALL IN 
LOVE WTTH SHOW 
on S. 


ON YOUR TOES 
- f 8giS!g&ly 0 Jun , S?? ! - ■JS*.” 

“RUN TO SEE THIS 
SHOW,” Daily Mail. 


BEN CROSS 

HERMAN WOUK’S 
THE CAINE MUTINY 
COURT-MARTIAL 

^as??ei - •wssts 

aa actor of statan" S. Timas. 
Mora (huanmgli drama to km 
new on 8 h agi of thalr mt" 

CVBS. Mon.-Fri. 7.30, Sat. 


THEATRE ROYAL HAVMARKET. 
01-950 9te2. Group Sales 95 d 
6183. Reduced price previews 
f«un wed.. June 26. Opens 
TJ»ea.. July 9.17.0. Subs avm, 
Mem. to Sat. 7.30. Mats Weds A 
Sets 2 . 30. 

LAUREN BACALL 
IN 

TEN NE3SM- WILLIAMS 


BIRD OF YOUTH 








K 





PICCADILLY. 240 79S0. CC 379 
6565, CC 741 8999. Group Sates 
930 6123/856 3960/434 3962. 
Tickets available from all 
branch e* of Keith Prowoe. Svgs. 
S.O. Frt. 4 Sat. 6.0 a 8.45 


Jet Brawn Lnun de Paul 

CIOdMh Radon' Chad Stuart 


THE ACCLAIMED 
FUN MUSICAL 


PUMP BOYS & DINETTES 
“OUTSTANDING" Obs. 

Prom June II at Albcry Theatre 


CAMDEN- PLAZA. 485 2445 (odd 

tube Chmdcn Town). AndrzH 


AL COURT 


sraimt, 7. 

m 

S4. SUSAN'S , 



cmha Gems. E 

tea 7.30 pi 

n. 


...... 

lg ,'./J C I » a ) 9 




SCREEN ON 


33 rniE 



tmk' 

























, « l SJu ll hi!!l. l !l? DIANA CORE 
% StfSww!** ■nnuunre their 


MILL. — *- On May IS, |u) 
uxkhnly. at hnw Ul ^martten 
Kent. __^OypLAfi WILLIAM 
H.UE.CTE nsr ,R 1C . Fuhsr o( 

Akwlcv' M af>*‘ t », Church, father 


fiALNOTIC 



! ft 

nTTfffl 


itiw 1 ¥k 

rsTNoH 


oniew of Harry l_ PrS-e _ 
Cn. .. on _tkc iMnl door of Si 




FAMILY 
DAY OUT 


GUINNESS WORLD 
OF RECORDS 
EXHIBITION 

WWl brulhtaUan display*. 
*mm and llw latest In sound 
and multi vision computers, rtia 
exhibition brings to lira the 
BStonJablnti and Qtmrlny fsen 
Bad reals from tha world 
f amous book. 

AT THE THOCO0EBEO. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS 

LONDON W1 

OPEN 10 AM TO lO PM 
Telephone 01-439 7331 
for Anther details 


abor ' 

oow. NmuS.hJ’m h£ST infifs 

VGtolttNL m ob,,B “ Mon - 





FlKCHLEY. Oaa person required to 
mare large comfortable newly 
led luxury flat with 
»Spi. £45 gw plus bills. 01-549 


— Xm — person to share flat. 
■■15: Doableroom to shared bouse. 

J£o££ efS* ££?Zi s 


May. 11.00 - 17.00. Museum 
of East Anqllan Life. Btowmar- 
ket. Guflolk. Tel-. (04491 
619829. 

WOOLWICH W1IK. May 25-JlUB 
1. baa Saturday at Monday Ads. 


TIMDHAM LANfiDALt, 3 bod 

BATHi 5 day breaks. £55. U. EM. 
TV, washbasins all rooms. Vnr. 
uruna catered for. Bath 510145. 




e a,ow 4- D r- b®*cU. we«k Junr 7«h. 

i IWiA ?*- fpo ” s * pu 

HERRIOT COUNTRY. Swaledale. 
Moan Canape, 3 bednna. Anil. 
June. Sept.. £95 tori. Tel. 01*905 

STILL AVAlLAtLI next few weeks. 
?^eS^79^M C i?“ OPOa “ CObat - 


AFLOAT 


SILVER TIP SAILING 
HOLIDAYS 

Opera Hug In the Solent and 
Eowwi Channel area. Invite 
you to e x per lanc e offshore 
sell Ins aboard a comfortable 
40ft aamna yacht. The sldpper 
M highly ouallf led and you will 
sad vdtn ms help end poMadco. 
No experience necessary. Good 
fun. Details: 

278 Clifton Road, Darlington 
Cmanty Durham DU 5EA 
Tel (0325) 57134 


The Lakes— The Dales 
—The Sea 

Fully aotripped sclf-catc r lmi 
flats In 250 acres of erounda 
close to the Lakes, the Dales, 
and the coast. Free facilities 
Include superb sports centre. 
Red u ced prices for chJMron. 

Colour brochure from: 

Linds Edwards. Room 100. 
UNIVERSITY OF 
LANCASTER 
Lancs LAI 4 YW. 

TeL (S524J 85201 124 hours). 


Von are advised that when booking charter flights to Greece or 
Germany you must also hate registered accommodation 'ixmehers 
booked jar each night of jour 5109 . This is a ruling by the Greek 
Ciofl Aviation Authority tend the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Failure to cqgipfy with these regulations could result m your being 


refused adrmsston into the said countries or being asked ro pan ike 
Ml scheduled air fare Jar your return journey. Students travelling 
on student charter flights only are exempt from this ruling. 


FASHION 





TUITION 


■ B fegsaa l 


•wraRMr-- 1 




LONDON: BAB C1X sole, fit dbl. 
T»ltS *Sf WL 0?-^S 676.' IO 


^ADVERTISING IN A 

GUARDIAN PERSONAL 

WHAT YOU 

NEED TO KNOW 

STYLES AND RATES 

STYLE I 

TWS S3 A UNEAGE admtbement. 
It costs C-L50 per line, with a 
minim ran size or two lines. 
There are approximately four 
words per line. 

STYLE* 

THE STYLES 

as above with the addition or 
one line of white (pace above 
and below to draw further 
attention to the 
advertisement The minimum 
size for this style Is four lues. 


KNOWN AS 

SEMI DISPLAY 

This style is differentiated by 
a black line above and below 
the advertisement, (hie or Iwo 
columns may be used with a 
minimum size in both rases or 
three centimetres per column. 
The cost of this type of 
advertisement is £20.00 per 
single column centimetre. 


THIS IS A 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 
ADVERTISEMENT 

It u contained within its 
own distinctive border and 
has the same mta I mum sizes 
ed for semedfamlo 



for fcaOeqpriteB* phase scad SAE In 
BaMdrCtowedcL Sooth fhce. 
GwSwfeU, Bahrain M is 


GOLF . . . 

Far the Ideal 
Golfing Holiday 

Golf Lin ks H otel 

GOLSPIE, SUTHERLAND 
offers some of tile finest oolf In 
the country at 

R07AL DORNOCH 
BRORA and GOLSPIE Courses 





YOUR HOME — YOUR CASTLE 


HOUSE OWNERS 
Make use of your holiday by 

™S! your property, many 

KPPfelfHlir® r " nTod Properly 

lor short let*— advertise your 
property in Accommodation to 
Ler raid Wanted. Tel 01-270 
2332. ext 5424. 




which costs £24-50 per 
column centimetre. 


ROXianoEBS 

Bat nanben w fll m» and all 
wpUo qhaddjto df l tne i In aar 
Manchester Oilier - 


Far twu fire nwMIn 
iwrtiowihaahadtbeieliilhithw 


IMt fiKouli arc alu atailabta. 
BOW TO BOOK 

rur export odder nlm toed the 


trtrphoec aar London om*c ak 
0I4M1XSC 

DEWUMS 

AdnntwaM3tsnWl .be accepted by 

MqlaMWMRMMIlrtKW 
Ham neo oartias 4*f» befcre 
pa b Uco tw - 

bums, njuuuses and deaths 
Bbrtta. Kwriare*. Deat hs aadatl wr 
ouallar aObra* <M be orfepirtl by 
Mt our Leaden and Haarbaner 

^X.'°b^are 13 KmS 

both portion 

• TAT, fmm Km L ML »fl rimtbmrab 
ktn bt TlY— M in FAT. 

MHM or pkear 

Uodoi office 

m ti'innicumno tiufmke 
MU innnsu'i 

7T-atUK»SDONH)AB. 

LBwvcnmT 

TdtMIISl 

ordwlmbi. MafTncciaadDrsthx. aad Bm 

Vtabrr replies mb i 


TBKSfAJBRAN aBYOtnttKXI 



FOUR-POSTERS dr BEDS Irodi: 
Freepox*. aWmttlGI.MJ« M14 
7DJ. UK delT 061 -224 4275. 


TICKETS ALL B VENTS. Cat*. Star- 
Uabi Exp. Alt ti m ii w A mans. 
01-821 6616. AM/Exp. Visa. 

THE TIMES. The perfect present, 
orlnitul haute oubliahed on tha 
wn date ul Mrth. 0t-W SOBS. 



BATHROOM SUITE 

WTtfto matching set. cast Iron 
bath with aold handles and 
fitting*. Scalloped ohanad hand 
Mato, toilet, bloat and ihowar 
unit. All With Gold Fittings by 
Mira 


Telephone 81-837 3479 
after S pm 


ENGLISH 

RIVIERA 


IEVON, T erotism. beauUf 

8&. t &srsr&98T — ■ ■ 


•ysOVFA JylUr'T; 



LOWEST FARES 

AUSTRALIA. AFRICA. 
FAR EAST, MIDDLE EAST, 
CANADA. CARIBBEAN. 
A MERICA 

PARKWAY TRAVEL, 

369 EDGWARE ROAD. 
LONDON WS. 

TeL 01-402 1415 


LOWEST FARES 
USA CANADA AUSTRALIA 
NZ FAR/MJD EAST. 
CARIBBEAN. EAST/SOUTH 
AFRICA 

EXPRESS TRAVEL 
Windsor 57035 

IATA'ABTA 


AFRICA SPECIALISTS 

Jo" Euro. Nairobi. Harare. Dakar. 
Dor and all Africa. Kry Travel, so 
Red Lion Street. tV.C.l. 01-40% 
1495. V1J, A/ACCESS . ABTA. 


JO'BURG. NAIROBI. DBLHI. USA. 

F/Eoot. W/ Africa. Harare. Ailsi/ 
NZ. Prlnja Travel, 01.499 7205, 


UNSPOILT GREEK ISLE. 
3/6 £149 2 wka. Tal 01-441 
0122. 


LOW Tares wiwtde. Trey, 
Margaret St. Wl. 580 292 


LATE 

AVAILABBUTY 

KOUDAYS/FUGHTS 

HOLS FLTS 

M0JORCA 27/5 £109 £79 

RHODES 35 £149 £1D9 
SPETSES 31/5 D39 £39 

POROS 315 £139 £99 

PORTUGAL 25 £219 09 




01-828 7682 
9 WILTON ROAD. SW1 
ABTA’ATOL 


ATHENS 

•JUNE: JULY: v 



EARGAIN FARES. Rooklnn Notv, 
NV £115. LA £101. Atut £3bh. 
NZ £385. lhbn £279. Trmrl 
barer,.. 01.4^12 5501. 

W-WIDE CHEAP FARES. HortMdoa 
£525. NV £158. LA 1_!3U. Musnu 
£221. B'Knk Cl 75. «>in<tannn* 
£325. Sydnrv £425 Atltraa IB® 


1325. Sydney £425 Athena £H«i 
Ejjtratrl. 01-840 48bn A 0I-57T 




rV’f’ 


Treskesofid 


Send lor our Inly Aisoatod cento0ua 
OabnaiM fumituns m SoM Aab and 
nthof Hardwood*. Bedt, Omfc, Chore. 
H-RUnm, 


not* homo. 

Tefc 10843 2Z77Q 
Station Works, Ibbik 
North Yoritahlm 
Y07«Y 




OFFERS 

The first all-corfc floorcovering 
on the roil lor wall -to- wall 
effect One metre wide and 4 
mm thick. 

Beautifully grained, it looks 
superb in Its natural state, or 
can be coloured to Suit your 
own decor. 

31-32 CAMDEN LOCK 
LONDON NW1 8AF 
Tel: 01-267 9741 



THE INTERNATIONAL 


ANTIQUE FINISH SOLID FINE FURNITURE 

Special May Offer 

30% OFF 

all list prices 

. of Reprocijction Furniture 




m nit® 


LONDON WL MMBWpqC VELAS. T* 01-3B-704A 
UND0NS.WJ.WZ WMBBWOBni BMME 80. MIHBOn 
IBCMI0ND. MS UPPB BKIBIOND fib WEST. SWU. Td; El J7S4SE3 
LONDON M.W.T. t> CHALK FARM IIOlAO. THIHIMIIR 
BATH. S OLD BOW STREET. Tab (B23SMCSO. 

CHBJWaPORL aFMNOn&O ROAD. T4K»S)2MK 

cnesiw. xvn watskmte now. T»fc {®*«1 ran*. 

CUEOTOna 584B MSH 5IHUI. Tofc RMBNOOK.. 

ST. ALBANS. 15 CHBQUBI SHEET. Tab 8OT<im 


WB -ag im 
tat I wwm bLbpqwaai 

diapDroWEiHc 

*Wn * wm be eed prawn. 
£1US + tm iw. ou* aa*mpH8 

Comtry Fnralture 

_ <0iptG) 

FACTORY 13, 

GLAND0N INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, 
PWLLHEU. GWYNEDD, 
NORTH WALES 


We design 

SOFA-BEDS 

THE J| TTtM- 

•FUPPA' — 

Around £200 1 ^ 

Whhandmahe 

SOFA- BEDS 

’CABO’ f p — 1 S 

£200— £350 iPg*«ida.i 

We sell direct 

SOFA -BEDS 

«V t v | -7T\ 

£300-400 

We make Sofax -Beds - 
Tables and 

SOFA-BEDS 


Our ShwimoiTi/IMKladKip ic Jon by 
Kkiga Cnaa ItdM. Open Monday— 
SatunJay TO-fl pm & lawdfl 8 pm each 
Tuesday. 

Far (onlay Mcntum ad bmdnai ean*»cc 

^VOQDM A.N &\ftfoLF£ 


S SOFA BED FACTORY — > 

AS PURCHASB) FROM 1EA0MQ FRHICH 340 CALEDONIAN ROAD 

ITALIAN 3 BELGIUM DE&GNCTI SOFA BED *** ”5=225^ 

MAKERS. B TrucUoam dbOnUM 

■aatarddSpncHiPrtcaq. ABdpckhmlobq /3T\ * 

dawid. Rod com M wned. i x It i i . IT 

BepmMRaaRtl Sola Bods «CZ99.nwnaB)r hT v MM 

CBM (Track kwd prtcoL |H- — -■ : 

BEKAOouOia «C* Sob Bed* bora ESSH-VOukl 1U ■ 

ngilWkiri tor DBS. W - T - a »D 

’ wot ol Sob Bad* town TOOto £1.000. _ — 

334340 Cakdoolrai Road, LandM Nl IBB. 14b Bl-W BBSS 
Own uon-Sm 0630 pm. San. 104 pm 
OPEN BA NK H0 UDAY MOHOSt 

V QBlCKQoooarmPOOW WT*™ ™ 

V SUNDAY AID MOMMY 080180 A 


CTOKECROFT ARTC 

Ur HANUUD£B£BS ft MATTRESSES TO ANT SIZE KJ 

“Wsbdlcve that you will 
not find better quality 
c r afts m a n s hip and finish, ata 
better {nice anywhere” 

Come and see our 1 3 different and exciting bed designs in Bret quality 
pine and 5 hardwoods, and 5 qtmKdes of handmade mamesses. 


Best bug ... i&tders' choice" -Ihe7h»ea 


CHEAP FLIGHTS WORLDWIDE. 
Hay-market Travel. 01-950 71 b2. 


MALAGA, Canaries. 01-441 1111. 


SW of Greece on T uvmduy* until 
October. Apertmenc*. rooms, 
hotels. Price* from Cl 29. tllaht* 
front £109. Special alien on 
28/5. 4S6. Also Corfu. Crete. 
Rhodes. Porov. Sactvn. Mandeer 
Holiday*- Flight* Only 01-651 
4677 or Holiday* Only 01-651 
5005 19.50 am-8 gnu. 

CHICAGO RETURN FROM £181. 
WholeaaJe Town (Amerlral Ltd 
ofTer* •Uellrnt (are* to Mexico, 
LISA. Canada. Caribbean. 
Cayman and Hawaiian Island*. 
Tel 01-657 I8S3. Moriey House. 
520 Repent Street. London Wl. 
Telex 9^8266. CALLON G. 
TURKEY far economical IIHahta/ho- 
Jlduya. Contact the narlilhbl 
MrjTrwrs^ Holidays Tel. 01-629. 

low cost FLIGHTS. Moat Euro- 1 
pean dr.li. Valexander. 01-402 
4262/725 6964. AHTA/ATOL 

1960. 

THE AIR TRAVEL. ADVISORY 


SECF-'GATERING 
^’4 OVKKSKAS^V: 


WANTED 

Lover* nf uneuollt 1 ranee to 
till our dellijhtliit ■ tnijue. Dad 
lamlly-run Imlela in naniai. 
early summer 4 autumn tWhen 
Prices are at their Imaest • 
Limited availability durina tuuh 

Mown. 

•ra-paaa brochure (ram: 

VACANCES. 

13 Market Row. 
Saffron Walden. Essex. 
Tel: (07991 25101. 


MARBELLA 

SPECIAL OFFER 

Luxury 3-bod air cond Apt*. Puitto 
Banu* and! Cal a hand a wlrh *'pool. 
next to beach. Daily raalfl M-rtire. 
Rrjilal nnrv £150 pm throuuhout 
June. Dept* non Sal. Fit* end car 
hire avail il read. 

Tel (0243) 778181 

PALOMA 

ABTA ATOL 1 78 




BUREALI. One call keep*, the 
airfare amoll. 01-656 5000 or 
Manchester. 061-853 2000. 



CHEAPEST PARESx Jo'buro. 
Harare. Lusaka. Gaborone. 
Euroge^opd Canada. Levina. 01- 

LOWCST FARES worldwide. 
f /Ernst. Africa. Aiubxib. l'6A 
etc. Sun and Sand- 01-439 210n. 
01-734 9505. 

ITALV-MILANt SPECIAL OFFER. 
£75. Venice £117. Turin £106. 
Pirn £117. Rome £121. Clap 
Travel. 01-493 8947. 

FOR A BETTER FARE USA. 
Australia. NZ. Africa. Mid/Far 
EeR. 01-482 1151. Hertland Int. 
ABTA/Atol. _ __ 

ALGARVE / CHEER ISLANDS. 
Villa*. Aota. Tavernam. .FlMttm. 
Venture Holiday*. 061-854 5033- 
_ ATOL. __ _ 


ILAMt SPECIAL OFFER, 
snlce £117. Turin £106. 
117. Rome £121. Clap 


LANZA ROTE. Selection of private 
illlu'oaiih ut Puerto del Lirmmi 
aad Pluya de lunun. Prime 
poalttoltx. clove beaiitlliil 
beache*. Vdlnnn ID245 > 362496. 

COSTA DEL SOL: Miw* Jardtn. 
idvlllr trie. 2 + 2 bed. baih- 
roanh. Pool. Patio, Peare. From 
£155 pw. Broth 051-9=9 2209. 

MARBELLA. Lux 4 dblt> bed Villa, 
aolar heal ml aw/pual. pvtr <-M. 
avail. July 1. tr £200 p.w. Some 
vac* left. 01-757 75=1. 

IX EN PROVENCE old tomit. 2 
flab, tleen* 4 earn. July 3-2*1. 
£550 A C4So. Tel. 010 55 42 58 

COTE*"D'AZURE MENTON. Tt» 
careful M-nunt*. full* equipped 

US siPiA E ”° p "* 

Lahzakots, Superb orltatelv 


gwird villiw and'apn. ar buerfu 
_ Tel 01-440 5073. 

CARAVAN IN TUSCANY, on Farm, 
occluded, rheap. 13 mile* Flor- 
enre. Tel.: Lelreeler 416861. 
BRITTANY/DaRDDGNE. Cottaaex 

0325 CVW76 P L ■ A ‘"" 

ET GAR ROME. Baautlfal ham*. 
*lp«- 10 . nr rturox- Windkuritna 
lake. 01-69= 0145. 

SICILY. Self/ret 4-bed fanahouw 
..•l2R.fl* 0 <**■ Tel 01-569 4339. 

A ^fiS?i T !i5 a 4: ,,r,J p “ 


DISCOUNT FARES WAride. Jupi- 
ter. 91 Regent Street. London 
Wl Tel. 01-734 1812. 


FUTON CENTRE 


Save up to £40* 


- -e^ 

■ '-A 


in a Futon 5 Baaa. 

Ekamohm. 

* er FUTON + 33T MX V 

Beoe, old prioa El B6, now 

nea 

* 67 BJT0N + 4'6T Uk n 
Base, and FUTON lop 
cover and two 24* 

Bolsters, okJ price £298, 
now esse. 

Usnp olttar offen srsOsble 
Open 7 days ■ week, laio 
night shopping 7hure 8 Fri. 

OPEN BANK HOLIDAY MOMMY 


-*w 


QUICK CROSSWORD 4,718 ] Doonesbury 


■ JJBJI Jlfllllli 

B ■ ■ ■ 


339 b FINCHLEY ROAD, NWS 
Tel 01-794 8085 , 794 8034 (24 hrs) 

Nearest uAmk Finchley Rood Station (opposite Arkwright Rd, NW3) 


BY GARRY TRUDEAU 


LOW COST eir forea to USA. 
Caribbean. Auatrolla A For Euot. 
Coll FUtecentre. 062 3 51186. 

WE ARE THE BEST, to AlMre- 
llofNZ end For Ecu. NAS Travel. 
01-459 0192- 

SAVE tt£'i Australia / New 
Zealand. USA. Canada. Far Eint. 
Africa end vy widr. 01-573 6465. 
FLIGHTS; Canaries. Spain. Greece. 
Malm. Pr.rt.ipoI. FALDOR. 01- 
471 0047. ATOL 1640. 
FRANKFURT AIR/COACH daily 
£24.65 D/w. £49.90 rtn- Tol 01- 
379 6055. 

ATHENS FROM CllS.rtn. Malflae 
from £109 rtn. Tel. 01-579 3522. 
AUSTRALIA from £499 rtn.. N/Z 
fr. £669 rtn. (04201 88724. 
AUST./NZ- Low lares. Reha Tvl. 

CHEAPEST 1 ^FUGHTS W/W1DE. 

FLlSirrS AJN VwH^SI. 8 Tri! 01-370 
0444. . 

USA. CANADA. Carib.. Far Ecnt. 

Clobeneat. 01-757 0659. ABTA. 
CHEAP FLIGHTS World wide. Tel 
now 01-670 7711/7755. ABTA. 



BREAKAWAY SURVIVAL 

COURSES, weekend* -and 5-day 
nwrv* In Brrrou Beucun urea. 
0432 =67097. . „ 

EDINBURGH FESTIVAL Frinqj 
Ml, lletdlla W.E.A.. 051 226 
3456. 

STRAWBERRY HILL Aria Summer 
brhuol. 01-892 0051. ext. 292. 


WAR 

ON 

WAN 


ACROSS 

l Carpenter or Prime 
Minister? (7*5). 

9 Beginning of alphabet! 

<51. . . _ 

10 French painter (7X 
M Suffering (4). 

12 Moved — popped the 
question! <8). 

14 Intoxicated HO. 

15 Russian soup with beet* 

root (6). J4 . 

18 Let in — allowed to be so 

( 8 ). 

20 Door post <4J- 
22 Part of the Holy Land (7). 
Girl's name 15). . 
Common name for pno 
(4A5). 


DOWN 

2 Opposite of pore? CO. 

3 Attendant on Cleopatra 
(4). 

4 Boy’s name (6). 

5 Figure of speech (8). 

6 Preserves: “for ” is 

for ever (5). 

7 Out of sight out of 

(one's) mind! (5«S.4)> . 

8 Opportunist non-local 
politician (6-6). 

13 Detachment of ships (8X 

18 Superficial (7X 

17 “Top"! C6). 

19 "Dart Satanic ■" 

(Blake) (51 

21 God of thunder (4)- 


SoJation NO. 4,717 

Across: 1 Cajole: 4 Status; 9 Comical: 10 Tamar; 31 
Ibsen: 12 Gum-boot; . 13 Priest's bole; 18 Postman; 20 
Cabot; 22 Dated; 23 Seagull; 2ft Spoils; 25 Bertha. . 

Down: z Cyclic; 2 James; 3 licence; 5 Totemffi Tom 
fool; 7 Sprite; 8 Flightiness; 14 Risotto; 15 Hectare; 15 
Soades; 17 Stella; 19uodel; 21 Blunt. 




W NICARAGUA APPEALS, 
TO YOU: PUT YOUR l 
MONEY WHERE, 

1 YOUR HEART IS! L 


lor steyeara many people in Britain have 

admired Kleaiagua's dramat i c progress In education, 
health, agriculture, women's and workers' ri^its, and 

Its determination to lemafci Independent midnoo- 


71m US governments efforts to destroy their 
economy and finance aimed aggression have 
resulted In thousands of deaths, untold damage to 
dbdes, schools and farms, ami forced the use of half 
of aH resources for defence. 

And now the US trade embargo win put afl 
of Nicaragua gains at risk, unless you put your 
money where your heart fel 

War on Want Is working for the poor of 
Mcaiagua— helplngfn provide metfidnes, food and 
tools for development. 

Prove thatyov care. 

Send a donation today. 


enclose a donation of £50 □ £20 □£![)□£ for WBr on fftnTs 

iroric m Nicaragua. Please tick fra- receiptQ 
would Was to job) the McuaguaSawa) Campaign □ (ft* for details) 



Please send to Room G7. War on W»il. Freqsosl. 1 Lorefcn Bridge St 
Loodoc SE1 9UT (no stomp needed), or for credit card donations pfrone 
014032268. 
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Jenkin 

go-ahead 


for 


docklands 
airport 


By Michael Smith, 

Industrial Editor 


The Government’s approval 
for the development of 
** mini ” airport in the heart of 
London's derelict docklands 
was given yesterday by the En 
vironment Secretary, Mr Pat- 
rick Jenkin. 

The airport, known as 
Stolport, will use specialist 
short takeoff and tending air- 
craft, will cost £15 million, and 
w£U be the first new airport 
bqilt in Britain since the 
sewnd world .war. ■ 

'Stolport could be in opera- 
tion by late next year or early 
18457. and may handle up te ‘a 
million passengers a .-year . By 
th^ 1990s. ■. - 

Brymon Airways of Plym- 
outh i. which has sponsored the 


tions. including services to 
European cities such as Paris, 
Brussels. and 4 >m *terdam. 
Other ; airlines are a op bidding 
to begin services. ' 

Howi-’ver, Mr Jenkin has, im- 
posed l strict conditions on the 
airport, which will be built- on 
a 90 lacre- site between the 
N'oyal Hubert and King George 
V docks in Newham, 'east Lon- 
don, ohty six miles', from the 
centre oi' the city. 

The airport will be allowed 
to operate" only between 6.30 
a.m. and 10 pm. on Mondays 
to- Saturdays, and from 9 ajn. 
to 10 pirn, on Sundays. Mr 
Jenkin has banned the use of 
helieoptrs and any club or rec- 
reational dying. 

The airflines will meet the 
strict guidelines by operating 
Canadian-built de Haviland 
Dash 7 turbo-prop aircraft, 
whie are capable of taking off 
and landing over much shorter 
distances than, conventional 
aircraft 

The Dash 7 is designed to 
carry up to 50 passengers and 
the Stolport development will 
dip at least an hour off the 
cxisitng journey time between 
Heathrow and cities such as 
Paris. 

There is solid opposition to 
the project from dockland resi- 
dent ands the Greater London 
Council. 

But the Government decision 
has been generally welcomed 
because it will help to create 
jobs in the docklands and, ac- 
cording to teh London Dock- 
lands Development Corpora- 
tion. may alo help to 
regenerate the whole region. 


Up to 600 jobs will be cre- 
ated initially by the develop- 


ment. 

However, the GLC said last 
night that it still had an open 
mind about appealing against 
Mr Jenkin's decision to grant 
outline planning permission 
for Stolport. 


Flying start, page 26 


MP grants rebirth to Powell’s embryo bill 


By Alan Travis 
MB ENOCH POWELL’S bill 
to outlaw experiments on 
human embryos was resur- 
rected In the Commons yes- 
terday, a surprise move 
which could lead to the 
-House sitting throughout the 
second weekend In June. 

Mr Andrew Bowden. Con- 
servative MP for Brighton 
Kemp Town, won first place 
In the ballot for private 


members’ motions to be de- 
bated on Friday, June 7. He 
decided to use his time to 
further the progress of Mr 
Powell’s Protection of Un- 
born Children Bill. 

It was thought that the 
chances of the Powell bill 
passing through the Com- 
mons had been ended after 
opponents talked it out amid 
scenes of uproar three weeks 
ago. 

However, In a move which 
Government business manag- 


ers last night privately de- 
scribed as highly contentious, 
Mr Bowden has resurrected 
its chances. He has also frus- 
trated' any new attempts by 
opponents to stage the sort 
of filibuster -which happened 
three weeks ago by means of 
a curious procedural device. 

Mr Bowden has tabled a 
motion which effectively says 
that the Commons should not 
adjourn at Its -normal Friday 
finishing .time of -2.30 pm 
but should, continue until the 


Powell bill has completed all 
Its stages. Since there are 

more than 20 sets Of amend- 
ments to be debated this, 
could take a considerable 
time. . _ 

. Mr PowelTs supporters 
won a majority of 172 on the 
bill at . its second reading 
earlier id the ye*r and they 
believe they can master * 


Powell will haveftwxeMly 
made his point The political 
room for the Government to 
laaijoenvre-on Its own bill- to 
deal with the Question of in 
vitro fertilisation in the 
autumn will be severely 
restricted If .the Powell hill 
achieves ah . overwhelming 
majority. 

Mr WQlie Hamilton, 


majority on June 7 to ensure " £ahout MP for- Fife Central, 
that their ploy succeeds. yesterday riled to prevent the 

Even if the bOI does not June 7 debate Be Protested 

readT” the statute book Mr to Mr John Biffen.-Leader of 


the House, that many MPs 
felt that Mr Bowden’s morion 
Was a gross abuse of Com- 
mons procedures. 

Mr Hamilton said ft 'would 
prove a great embarrassment 
to the -Government, since it 
had promised a comprehen- 
sive blQ at a later date. 
“Since the Government has 
the power to prevent this 
abuse, will it use it?” he 
asked. Mr Biffen replied that 
the morion. If it were judged 
in order, would be debated. 


Labour and Tories dismiss 


rivals’ claims as fantasy 


Alliance zooms 

to 253 seats 

-*-©n a computer 


By James Nangfa tie.-. Chief 
Political Correspondent 


forced the Prime Minister's In- 
terpretation of the Govern- 

. „ ... ment's main popularity 

The' Social Detnoaratic/Lib- problem when he told the 
eral Alliance yesterday enjoyed Tory women's conference in 
a bout of . heady, speculation London: “Only one thing can 
about an electoral break- stop us now. It’s what stopped 

through which was dismissed Britain before. It’s the faint 
by Conservative and Labour hearts and the won’t-waits. 
leaders as fantasy. ■ This is not a government 

After the-' Marjdan poll in that is going to give in. And 

yesterday’s Guardian putting ours is not a Prime Minister 

the Alliance parties level with who is going to give in." 
Labour a tv 35 per-cent — six He portrayed Labour and 
points ahead- of the . Conserva- the Alliance parties as " big 
tives — Alliance predictions of spenders " who would destroy 
their-presence in the next Par- t he steady recovery which had 
Hament began in* the morning resulted from the Govern- 

as - about '144 seats', and , rose ment’s policies. . . 

later to 253, based ion a com- His d&1 Morn was 

reserved for “the faint 
verslty which suggested 308 hearts ’’ — - a group which in- 

0niy 66 some of the Conserva- 
tor the Conservatives. tive Party’s internal critics. 

The Government is aware 
leader, said the Alhswces fhat a period lies 

hopes were unrealistic and Mr after MPs return from 

-- their recess. Despite some ar- 

Poiitics, pace 6. guments for delay in the 

i OUJU, past- v- We]sh fc yelection it seems live- 

ly that it will have to be held 
John Gammer, the Tory party before the summer break, 
chairman, told the Conserva- Mr Kinnock chose in the 


tive women's conference that Commons yesterday to attack 
the Government could still win Mrs Thatcher for failing to 
through. match her forecast of lower 

Mr Kinnock told journalists inflation with a forecast of 
at Westminister that the Alii- lower unemployment — a 
a nee was “ dealing, in fantasies charge which she insisted was 
rather than facts." unfair since no government in 

But it did not stop the last recent times had made such 
day at Westminster before the predictions, 
start of the week’s Whitsun Unemployment is still the 
recess being dominated by issue on which Labour and the 
electoral speculation, fuelled Alliance believe they can con- 
by the fact that the Brecon solidate their recent gains and 
and Radnor byelection is now the one on which ministers 


expected to be held in July. 

All three main contenders in 
the seat have begun to plan 
for the campaign, and the Alli- 
ance claims it is confident that 
It - - 


are 


most 


know they 
vulnerable. 

• Mr Artheur S cargill, the 
miners' union president, yes- 
terday sent a message to La- 
can topple the Conserva- hour leaders saying that the 
tives, who are defending a ma- miners had put them top of 
jority of 8,784. the opinion polls. “ We say to 

Despite gloomy noises from the Labour Party leadership — 
some Labour quarters last you are in the lead in the 
week, it is Insisted that the opinion polls, not in spite of 
party . regards the. seat as what has happened in the last 
highly winnable. 12 months but because of what 


Mr Gummer yesterday rein- 


GUARDIAN CROSSWORD 17,244 



ACROSS 

1 Feeling apprehensive, fell, 
blushing (fit. 

5 Not the first journalist to be 
temporarily transferred (8). 

-9 A sleight-of-hand 'that is 
right is a little more diffi- 
cult to do 1 8 ). 

10 A soldier holding out a 
rodent 161. 

11 Averse to being given a tip? 
Nice, that il2J. 

13 Not much of a singer, 
mediocre from the begin- 
ning (4i. 

14 Ada 1 spun. I produced a 

. philosophical treatise (8). 

17 Free to move with mea- 
sured steps — that's a relief 
(8). 

18 Is it fitting to come into 
contact? i4i. 

SO Strange demonic vices that 
may have been wrongly 
imagined |J2». 


23 Country accountant and a 
lawyer going round ;lhe 
north (6). 

24 Get the benefit while it's 
hot iBi. 

25 Agree the actor put the 
point poetically last even- 
ing <8». 

26 Come out east and be swat- 
lowed up (61. 


has taken place." he told the 
annual conference of the engi- 
neering union, Tass, at 
Bournemouth. 

He advised Mr Kinnock and 
his colleagues to go “without 
fear and hesitation to the elec- 
torate” on a platform of with- 
drawal from the EEC, no more 
nuclear weapons development, 
cuts of 50 per cent in arms ex- 
penditure, and switching of 
funds to cut the dole queues. 

“You are involved in a class 
struggle and there should be 
no truck with suggestions of 
incomes policy, from whichever 
direction they come, or sugges- 
tions of having a more moder- 
ate pattern in the Labour 
Party manifesto in order to 
win the middle ground. It was 
that kind of view that led to 
the defeat of the Labour 
government in 1979 he said. 

Mr Scargill saw little chance 
of peace in the coal .industry 
in the light of National Coal 
Board policy. “ It will bring 
more and more conflict and 
problems. My members intend 
to be oja guard .’beqaqse before 
too. Ipng, jf it continues, I can 
see them being involved once 
again in full-scale strike 
action." 


Syrians ‘losing control’ of allies 
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Mother’s grief : A Lebanese woman cries aver her son’s coffin yesterday during, the 
funeral of 82 people killed in Wednesday's car bomb .explosion. in Beirut . 

Report,, page JO 


Continued from page one 

predominantly Shi’ite areas of 
Beirut Xn one assault 'some 70 
projectiles landed. in the space 
of a few minutes. .. . 

Meanwhile, according, to Bei- 

• rut radio, -representatives ' of 
Amal and the Salvation Front 
met in the mountain home of 
the Druze. leader, Mr Walid 
JumMatt The Druze have been 
neutral in this struggle, de- 

' taebing themselves from their 
shi’ite allies, and Ur Jumblatt 
is likely to play a -key role in 
any. settlement • 

The longer the carnage lasts, 
the greater the strain- It is im- 
posing. on relations between 
D amas cus and its Palestinian 
allies. 

There was a clear indication 
yesterday, the latest of several, 
that the anti-Arafat coalition 
of guerrilla organusarions is 
coming down, Syria notwith- 
standing, firmly on the side of 
their ■ brethren battling for 
their lives in the camps. A 
leader of the Popular Front 
. for the liberation of Palestine- 
General Command . said that 
there was now “ an exceptional 
crisis of. confidence” between 
' his organisation and -Syria. 

. Speaking In Tripoli, Libya, 
the spokesman said : M If. Syria 
does not move and if Amal 
continues its aggression, we 
shall not remain with our arms 
folded. We may take miitary 
. action whatsoever the cost." 
Syria, he said, had ignored 
many requests to send officers 
"to Beirut to supervise • a 
ceasefire. '. 

The Fatah rebei leader, Mr 
Abu Musa, was even more 
forthright in a newspaper in- 
terview: “These people 

(Amal) who are supposed to 

• be fighting with us from the 
same trench have resented to 
• these crimes; thus implement- 
Jngthe Zionist schemes.’’ 


By Richard Norton-Taylor - 

A civil servant in the "Over- 
seas Development Administra- 
tion, part of ' the Foreign . 
Office, has. been suspended 
without pay after MPs received 
confidential . documents which 
suggest ■ that ministers '-have.' 
misled the 'Commons ' over its. 
reasons • for ; blocking aid tq, 
Nicaragua. ; 

' Mr George Foulkes, labour’s - 
spokesman on' Latin America, 
said yesterday that the. official, 
a probationary clerical officers 
was seeking legal advice. Mr 
Foulkes has also written to Mr' 
Malcolm Rffkind, a Foreign 
Office minister, .asking for ex- 
planations for apparent contra- 
dictions between answers given 
to 'Parliament last week aud . 
information contained in the 

documents. 

Mr Rifkind told Mr Foulkes 
last week that aid to Nicara- 
gua from the Inter-American 
Development Bank and the' 
World Bank was considered; on 
its merits. But according to an - 
internal Foreign Office docu- 
ment: “The problem of ex- 
plaining it (Britain's policy of 


Government forced to postpone rate 
reform plans until end of year 


By John'Carveh the available . options is con- have excluded is remaining as 

Political Correspondent vincing ministers that their we are. We intend to present 

Mr Kenneth Baker, the local original plans for an early our findings at the turn of -the 

government minister, indicated autumn, white paper" are year. ■ t ■ 
yesterday that publication of unrealistic. ■■•He said that he would not 

the Government’s proposals for Speaking to the Conservative be' surprised if there were 
rates reform has -been- post- women’s-conference in London, some leaks- about rhe review 
ponedT until, the turn of the Mr Baker said : “I most ten over the ■ coming - months, 
year. ' you that I have no plans to “Sometimes I feel- that the 

Mr. Baker/ who, is in charge .bolster up the present system ; Guardian is printed in the 
of the detailed work of finding I have no plans to enhance the- basement of my department” 
alternatives- to- -domestic rates, present system; I have only he said. “But you should .be- 

insisted -that the Government’s plans to find- a new and fairer ware of imitations.- The... last 

commitment to reform is abso- system. package will be thfe important 

lute. But growing awareness of “We are looking at many one, and until then ■ all; : is 
the political risks of any of options— the. only option we' speculation.” . . • ■ ' 


S. Africa admits army 
units still insidie Angola' 




Continued- from page one ter, ; Mr Pik Bptha* ijs on fedOfff 

gate "i forces .threatening 

safety of South 1 Africa and Na. ^>^^fact T Or ,iU v the_Ango : 


mibia. 


Ian situation.' It Is .believed in 


came 

repeat^ accimatiohs Dy l-u- ^ny and that "there can be do 
that South Afrira^is still ■ political- solution which 'ex- 
actively supporting -Units i the. .dbaes Dr Savimbi. ' 
rebel:' forces of - Dr Jonas ..- 

Savimbi- to Angola. Like South’ - - Dr Savimbi’s forces have tra- 
Africa, Dr Savimbi • wants to ditionallly operated in the 
force the expulsion, from, southern ana central' regions 
Angola of the Cuban forces of Angola. But they recently 
buttressing the - Angolan Gov- opened up a new front in the 
eminent of President Jos Dos .'oUpprodudng northern region. 

Santos. - - --'■ If :Soqth African soldiers have 

Pretoria’s ' high regard for Dr., indeed been killed and cap- 
Savimbi v*as - shown . Ktf -his *ured ;jn- .Cabinda their pres- 
presence as the: guest'; of; ■the.-$npeii?xH- te. linked to the new 
Government at the 'Inangurar. TJnita Offensive, whatever ex- 
tion»o'f President P. W.'/Bothlr pfedations - -the SADF ---may 
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West Ham 
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By Penhy Choritonr 

- ’-The Greater. London Gouncil 
is ; to.^roseciite West HaUi foot- 
ball club -for . alleged 'breaches 
of fire\safety regulatioii&, . 

According to- - the council's 
safety eatpetts, "one' -gate ; was 
locked 1 with, no officials .nearby 
while' * "22, 000 ’ ' spectators 

watched — the-- • -team’s ■ match 
against Liverpool on Monday. 

■ “ One -gate ■ was .locked- with 
no stewards in. attendance, 
which the inspecting team con- 
sidered especially • reprehensi- 
ble in the 1 light- of- the 1 Brad- 
ford fire,- disaster. 

. Mr. Eddie ^Chapman, West 
Ham's secretary, -admi tied that 
-thd gates- Baa. beep locked, but 
denied . they. - had been in- 
’ a^quately- maime.’ 


MPs urge 
harsh drug 
penalties 


Continued from page one 
assets had been used to bull 
prisons and buy high speed 
launches and aircraft. * 

The Home Office, which has 
a committee studying drug ad- 
diction, welcomed the MPs’ 
report as “very helpful." Its 
statement added : " We ar 

eencouraged to see that the 
committee has reached a unan- 
imous view on a number of 
important recommendations.” 

This week the Department 
of Health launched a £2 mil- 
lion TV and magazine advertis- 
ing campaign was aimed at 
persuading young people not 
to take heroin. 

The home affairs committee 
will be examining the Govern- 
ment’s education - campaign - in 
its final report to be published 
later -this year. 

The Commons social services 
committee wQl also produce .a 
report on the Government’s 
handling of drug treatment 
next month. This is expected 
to be far more critical of Gov- 
ernment action. 

Fifth Report of Home Af- 
fairs Committee. Misuse" of 
Hard Drugs, Interim Report 
Stationery Office £1.35. 


100 jobs lost 


One hundred jobs are being 
last at the Brooke Marine ship- 
yard in Lowestoft it was an- 
nounced yesterday, less than a 
month after the yard was pri- 
vatised. 


Leaked 
files 
spark 
row on 
aid block 
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voting against loans i) in pub- 
lic will; however. 


persist, and 
we shall need to stick to our 
present line of claiming that 
our opposition is based . on 
technical grounds." Another of- 
ficial has added -in the mar- 
gin : “ If we can find them I** ■ 
Mr Rifkind . also ' told Mr 
Foulkes last .week that, no pro- 
tests had been made against 
American and British policy 
towards Nicaragua. In a letter 
to Mr Hugh Arbuthnott, an 
undersecretary at the Overseas 
Development Administration, 
Mr Kevin O’Sullivan, the Brit- 
ish director of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank, 
claimed that the blocking of 
aid to Nicaraguan peasants and 
fishermen ... was .- “an ' open 

scandal.". . 

In the letter, dated Febjruary 
8, l985 , , .Mr- 0’Suilivan says 
that -the project was blocked 
because of a series of “highly 
questionable actions , taken by 
management. ; presumably 


* 


under American pressure.” He 
adds: “These include deliber- 
ately misleading statements to 
the board <of the tunk),; sup- 
pression of information, and 
the disappearance, of docu- 
ments from files.” ... 

Meanwhile, Mr O'Sullivan 
says, “ external sources are fi- 
nancing the sabotage of., 
economic infrastructure of Nic- 
aragua. including tile destruc- 
tion of food crops and export 
crops. The same .sources have 
sponsored the destruction of 
oil supplies which the Nicara- 
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guan authorities have to import 
‘ convertible 


at the cost of 
currency.” ' . 

He notes that the United 
States, after angry exchanges, 
told the bank that adequate 
fuel for fishing boats had to 
be a condition for any loan. 
ITie following week, Mr 
O’Sullivan says. “ saboteurs 
blew up the fuel depot in the 
port of Corinto." 

Mr O’Sullivan says that 
whole President Samoza contin- 
ued to draw resources from 
the International Monetary 
Fund, within weeks of his fall 
the new government was con- 
tinuing to honour its debt obli- 
gations to the international fi- 
nancial institutions. 

' The documents show that 
some ODA personnel are op- 
posed to ~ the tough line 
adopted by the Government 
and -the Treasury. After a 
meeting with a . Nicaraguan 
minister, also on February 8, 
about a multilateral loan- of 
$58 million for agricultural de- 
velopment, one official says in 
a memo to the Foreign Office: 
"I hope very much that in 
practice we will not be asked 
to oppose this one.” 

Foulkes also asked Mr 
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Rifkind yesterday for a break- 
down of how Britain has voted 


on loans to Nicaragua, and the 
reasons for the votes. 
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Some sunny 
intervals 


‘ DOWN 


2 Dog left in a twist f4). 

3 Taken back by soldier to get 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION No 17.243 



medical treatment (9). 

4 Wanders aimlessly, having 
hallucinations .about tree 
climbing (6). 

5 Surplices sent, or available, 
far imparting religious 
instruction (9. 6i. 

6 -Drifting apart. Cpl? — twad- 
dle ffil. 

7 There’s nothing in the fea- 

' ture to suggest a catch I5l. 

8 Disentangled and roughly 

- extracted- about half of it 

( 101 . 

12 Walk briskly with one 
friend — that's quite all 
right UO). 

15 f am to intercede and 
direct i9l. . 

16 Aunt Enid is inclined 
overwhelm tS). 

IS The street is a place 
meet . . . t6». . ; 

21 . _ . ' a bird, if redhead 

. comes in according to plan 

(5). 

22 The ruffian in hospital has 
got to pull- round i4). 

Solution tomorrow 


be 


to 


to 


A COMPLEX area of low pressure 
is expected to become slow- 
moving over north-western parts 
of Britain. 
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EmM. Mainly dry. Bright sunn* Intenab. 
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Max 4 U UC (48 to 5ZFJ. 

ttaHaat Rain at limes in mane Places bn 
nalnly dry with sunny Hilenrate In the soulh- 
SSL Warm In many places and wrr warm in 
seme rnium and eastern areas tot cooler 
near coasts. 
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